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Yer 
: Rone CORRIGENDA 
4 The. following corrections should be made in FHS bixvi, 
. 1956, pp. t1—17:— 
, P. 11, 1. 8: del. tt-ri-no; so also |. 55 and p. 17, in. 6 


L. g: del. a-no-de-jo-si-wo 

IL. 29—32: for pa,-ni-ro-we, de-ro-we, a-ra-ro- read ; 
fay-sa-ro-tee, ke-ro-we (so also 1. 45), 
a-ta-ro-we ; del. ko-ra-0-we 

: aq: del. sea e-ro-iee[, a-re-ro-aoe[ 
: 4: del. ag-ro-f0, o-wi-po-ho, te-a-po 

Il. pribe del. all Atte de-da-re-pode to |fo-de and 
read po-de, po-ru-pu-de-ge 

l. 46: del. i-pa, ]t-pa. 

P. 12, |. 1: for go-e-fo-ro read za-e-to-ro 

ed for need peers eee “ ‘aia 
57-59 + for ge-t ge-to, del, all from “Accord- 

ing" to _, Waprobable)™ and for “would” read 


P. 15, 1. 56: for the first o- read wo-. 


I concede that there is virtually no evidence for or against 
the alternation of endings in fi-ri-po, f-ri-fo-de. In other 
respects my argument is hardly affected by the corrections 


given above. 
A. J. Bearrm 


Eorrogiac Wore to Corricenpum TO 
Vat. lrxvi, p. 17 n. 7. 


By a mistake in printing, the short note on Mr. 
WVentris’ death—all that was possible in the brief interval 
before publication—was inserted as a footnote to Pro- 
fessor Beattie’s article on Linear B, instead of as a 
separate editorial note below. This has given some the 
impression that Professor Beattie was responsible for its 
insertion and wording, and since he has been in conse- 
quence subjected to adverse criticism, | wish to state 
that this was not the case. Responsibility rests with the 
editors alone, 

Tre Eprror. 


Fed 


=) 





MR. VENTRIS’ DECIPHERMENT OF THE MINOAN LINEAR B&B SCRIPT 


Documents in the script known as ‘ Minoan Linear B” were unearthed at Knossos in Crete 
over fifty years ago. About the same time a few examples of the same script were found at Thebes 
-ad other places in mainland Greece. But it was not till 1939 that tablets like those from Knossos 
came to light in Mainland Greece, near the Messenian Pylos, and not till after the Second World 
War that they appeared at Mycenae itself. 

Before the Pylian discoveries, European scholars had made several attempts to read the script; 
but their conclusions neither persuaded classical scholars nor wakened public interest. In this 


_ matter the discoverer of the Knossian documents, Sir Arthur Evans, seems to have imposed his own 
eastraint on others. The acquisition of what may well be the household accounts of King Nestor 


-ated a new enthusiasm for the problem; as soon as the war ended, journals on both sides of the 

dantic began to print essays by various writers who hoped to decipher parts of the script. Mr. 

‘ichael Ventris was among these writers; and from the outset his methods were bolder and more 

-alite than those of the others. By 1951 his tentative decipherment of the Linear B script was 
ei 4 circulated privately; by 1952 he was ex laining it in lectures addressed to learned societies ; 
ad a year later, in collaboration with Mr, John Chadwick, he published a full account of his 
woh.tion in the Journal of Hellenic Studies (LX XU (1953), Pp: 84-103). 

Mr. Ventris’ claims are as follows: (1) The language of all the Linear B writings is Greek, 
and that of a pre-Dorian kind allied to classical Arcadian and Cyprian. (2) The script is in the 
main a syllabary, akin to the classical Cyprian syllabary. (3) By studying the way in which the 
syllabic signs are used (their frequency, position in the word, combination of one sign with another, 
etc.), and by inferring the content o the documents from certain signs which are not syllabic but 
ideographic, it is possible to discover the phonetic value of most of the syllabic signs. Mr. Ventris 
describes how he carried out the work of decipherment and produces phonetic values for most of 
the signs and also rules of orthography ; and finally, he shows how his conclusions can be applied to 
various documents from Knossos and Pylos. 

Mr. Ventris’ theory has had extraordinary success. So far there have been few expressions of 

agreement, and no journal has yet published a critical examination of the case. This is surpris- 
ag enough: for the first statement of such a theory is unlikely to prove correct all along the line. 
(t would seem natural that after the decipherment had been applied to a wider range of documents, 
a number of details should need modification. In fact, however, the original phonetic values pub- 
lished in the 1953 article are still virtually unchanged; and, in general, the amount of Minoan 
Greck that can be read and understood is still substantially the same as that which was announced 
‘n the first instance. This is the crux of the matter: a few documents can be interpreted, 
but a great many are incomprehensible. This situation inevitably suggests not merely flaws in 
detail but some aicihes of fundamental error. And therefore it is necessary to test Mr. Ventris’ 
theory thoroughly. 

1 need not describe the Linear B documents in detail here: a full account, with illustrations, 
*) to be found in Mr. Ventris’ article. Most of the texts are written on small tablets of unbaked 

lay. The writer used a fine stilus; he first ruled a series of parallel lines on the wet surface of the 
lay, and then he wrote from left to right between the lines and from top to bottom of the tablet. 
Short groups of signs, evidently words, were divided from cach other by a short vertical stroke. 
fost, or all, of the tablets seem to contain lists of people, animals, goods, and the like. The writing 
consists partly of words, which sometimes occur singly or in short sequences, and sometimes in longer 
sequences, amounting pear to continuous prose. But it consists also of ideograms, representing 
commodities, quantities, values, ctc., and o numerals. Wherever Linear B script is found, the 
cigns are virtually the same in number and form, and words, both singly and in groups, recur in 
one place and another. Hence it seems that there is one language in use in all localities. Con- 
versely, there is no indication of a second language in any locality. 

So far allis agreed. And when Mr, Ventris proceeds to argue, on historical and archaeological 
rrounds, that the language of the tablets is Greek, it is impossible to refute him. Many scholars in 
he past have held this view, and many still hold it, I, too, am ready to admit that the language 
+s as likely to be Greek as anything else, although I maintain that there are other possibilities. The 
.uestion that concerns me now is whether, given that the tablets may be written in Greek, Mr. 
Ventris’ decipherment ts correct. 

Arguing from the number of different aoe used to form words {8o0-go) and from the nature of 
oriental scripts roughly contemporary with Linear B and also from the later Cyprian script, Mr. 
Ventris claims that Linear B is a syllabary and that each syllabic sign is of the type TA (in which T 
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represents any consonant and A any vowel) or of the type A (representing any vowel). This, too, 
we may accept as entirely plausible. 

We are now on the threshold of decipherment. Mr. Ventris says that he divided the signs into 
categories—first of all, those that were in common use, or were used rarely, or were of average 
frequency; secondly, as they were found at the beginning of words or at the end; and thirdly, as 
they appeared to occur in spree combinations or to alternate with each other at the end of words 
se in other positions. ‘These calculations suggested to him, amongst other things, the distinc- 
tion between pure vowels and other signs; for the sists ior pure vowels should occur mostly at the 
beginning of words. and ig in the middle, except as the second part of a diphthong. The 
figures suggested certain features of the Greek inflectional system, including number, gender, 
and case; for many words seemed to show several variations of the final sign in different contexts. 
Thus early, even althengh no sign had been given a precise sound-value, the grammatical frame- 
work of the Greek language be to show itself. 

Apart from the question of frequencies and alternations, Mr, Ventris also set himself to observe 
how a particular word, or even a group of words, recurred (often with modifications) alongside a 
Santicntae ideogram or numeral. From these observations he tried to infer the nature of the 
context and so to determine whether certain words might represent personal names, place-names, 
eccupations, or the like. On the other hand, when he found that a given word recurred again 
and again in contexts seemingly unconnected with each other, he decided that it probably belonged 
to a more general kind of vocabulary. 

The next part of Mr. Ventris’ work was of a complex nature. He tells us that he first con- 
structed a grid or table, on which he arranged the syllabic signs lengthwise and crosswise according 
to the alternations which he had already observed, and that, secondly, he proceeded to examine 
particular words and word-endings which seemed to offer some scope for conjecture.. So, by trial 
and error, giving experimental values to certain signs and testing each of them against the grid, 
he gradually identified a number of the signs. That is to say if he thought that a word might 
contain the suffix -ovo or that it might correspond to Grk. tatyp, he would apply the values -yo, 
pa-, te-, etc., to certain signs; and he would try to find out whether these values made plausible 
words or parts of words in other contexts; and he would control the whole operation by ensuring 
that the Panmncy of the signs concerned under varying conditions corresponded to that of the 
syllable concerned in later Greek. 

Now all these experiments involved a high degree of conjecture—much higher than Mr. 
Ventris seems to have realised. And we have not yet considered all the factors: for, even while he 
was assigning sound-values to the signs, Mr. Ventris was also formulating the rules of orthography, 
which would not only determine the interpretation of the documents in general but would also 
pinpoint variant ings, variant word-forms, and phonetic trends, This, too, involved much 
guess-work and many arbitrary decisions. For the present, however, I leave this important matter 
and consider first the use of the grid. 

In his article Mr. Ventris shows us a table of comparisons, consisting of pairs and series of words 
that are identical in all syllables but one, or nearly so identical Unfortunately this table is printed 
in Roman script, not in the original signs of Linear B, and the sounds are already divided into 
Vowels and Consonants and fully classified. We are not given the original grid, without sound- 
values, and we are not shown all the stages of identification. Mr. Ventris assures us that the grid 
was completed before the equivalents were added, but he does not give us the figures from which 
he made the table. He does not say how often ke or pa occur in various positions, or how often each 
alternates with fi, ka, ko or pe, pt, po, or how often each occurs before or after other signs. Let us 
suppose that he used ail the texts available to him, and that he counted every single sign in initial, 
medial and final positions, and so obtained three figures and an overall total for each sign, as well 
as an assortment of information about alternatives or concomitants. Are we then to suppose that 
these figures fell naturally into groups, so that the signs to which they referred could be disposed 
lengthwise and crosswise im such a way that they would ultimately be found to correspond to series 
of the ype, i, fis Hi, At, etc. and pa, pe, pi, etc.? This is evidently what Mr. Ventris means us to be- 
lieve. ‘Yet, if we bear in mind that the tablets are relatively few in number and in many cases 
fragmentary, that they deal with a very small range of subjects, that the words in them are often 
tabulated in lists, and not used in ordinary syntactical combinations, and that some words are 
repeated again and again in identical or similar contexts, it appears very unlikely that either the 
words or the syllables in them could give a fair representation of the language to which they belong. 
On the other hand, if we consider that mere cnumeration of syllables (as opposed to individual 
speech-sounds) must Ape a flat, undifferentiated image of the sound-pattern of any language, we 
must infer that Mr. Ventris has taken considerable risbs in constructing his table. Most iking of 
all, however, is Mr. Ventris’ assumption that, if two words begin with the same succession of signs 


= ne 


* The symbols 7 and A will be used from time te time in the with Iectters; ee. Ta = a syllable consisting of any consonant 
argument that follows to represent, respectively, any con- plus the vowel 2, 
sonant and any vowel. ‘They may also be used in conjunction 
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(two, three, or more in number) and differ only in the last sign, these two words are necessarily or 
even probably connected with each other in structure and sense, In the case of short words, 
especially, such an assumption is wholly unjustified; the resemblances may not extend beyond the 
mere sounds and in other respects may be accidental. Consider in this light tdpos, opto, 
Topyes, Woptis; tWéotepos, TroTHpiov, Toréopat; tpife, tpici, toryéds; etc. But again and 
again, it seems, Mr. Ventris put two words together in this way and then proceeded to identify 
the final syllables of each on the thesis that one word was a byy-foxmn of the other. We should 
be content to accept both his hypotheses and his conclusions if his table were found when complete 
to consist exclusively of Greek words containing prefixes, roots, suffices, and endings that alternated 
in Greek style. A brief scrutiny of the table shows that this is not the case; many of Mr. Ventris’ 
comparisons lic in the realm of conjecture—as much now, afier decipherment is complete, as at the 
outset. 

Consequently T regard the table of comparisons and the grid with strong suspicion, But now 
I pass to the evaluation of the signs. 

Mr. Ventris noted first of all five signs which occurred more commonly at the beginning of 
words than elsewhere and identified them collectively with the five pure vowels of Greek, Ret 
he observed that the rarest of these five vowel-signs sometimes occurred also at the end of words. 
When this sign was final, it was, on the one hand, preceded by any of thirteen other signs, 
which were all of about the same frequency, and on the other hand it was sometimes replaced 
by a particular one of these thirteen signs. His interpretation of these facts is as follows. The 
vowel-sign which occurs initially and finally is u. The thirteen signs which precede -« when it is 
final form the series Je. And the particular sign that sometimes replaces -v in these words is 
-we. Now, if it is assumed that final -s is never written, the conclusion is that all the words 
concerned belong to the Greek -np- declension, showing nom. sing. -evs and plural -fjfes. Further- 
more, since these same words sometimes appear with yet another final sign, this sign can be 
interpreted as a further case-form of the declension, to wit -wo; thus we identify the genitive -ijFos 
or-tpov. For Mr, Ventris decides that not only final -; but final -v, and also -p and post vocalic 
-1, should be left out, 

Thus by a single experiment, Mr. Ventris settled the value of the sign for -w, the entire series of 
thirteen signs for Ye (though not of individual si within that series, except we), and also one 
member of the series To. ‘His grid then indicated to him all the other members of this 0- series, 
and all that remained under this head was to identify each sign in the series through trial and 
CITor. 

This procedure is so bold that we must consider it with some care. I have described it much 
as Mr. Ventris himself describes it, although more simply and more briefly. But it can be put more 
simply still, What Mr. Ventris is dealing with here is a list of words, each of which admits three 
variant signs at the end. One of these three variants is a sign that is otherwise rare at the beginning 
of words. Another of the three is one of a group of thirteen signs that form the penultimate sign 
in all the words. On this evidence, and nothing more, Mr. Ventris identifies the -evs declension. 
I shall consider the validity of this identification later on; for the present it is enough to note the 
extreme city of the evidence. For Mr. Ventris does not say how many words the list contains, 
or how often each word occurs, or what circumstances suggested to him that these words should be 
-eUs nouns rather than something else, 

In the meantime I continue to follow his account of the decipherment. Having found -wo, 
Mr. Ventris fixed his attention on another sign in the same column of the grid. This sign was 
often final, and it occurred at the end of words which the context suggested might be in genitive 
relationship to neighbouring words. So Mr. Ventris decided that it ig aia -yo, and that it often 
represented the last element of the genitive ending -o1o. Sometimes, however, this same sign be- 
longed to the -yo suffix of adjectives (final -s, -v, and -1 being omitted, according to rule), and thus, 

further consideration of the grid, it became possible to pick out -ya, the feminine counterpart 
of adjectival -yo. From this point Mr. Ventris moved on, guided by various contexts, to identify 
adjectives Eicin im -tos (-i-yo) and so to pick out the whole serics Ji and to fix the pure vowel i 
itself, Andsoon. Before long he had recognised each of the five pure vowels and every sign in the 
series wA and yA. All the other signs had been classified according to their vocalic element, and 
it remained only to fix precisely the consonantal value of each. 

This final phase involved a good deal of experimentation, For example, Mr, Ventris con- 
jectured that a group of tablets bearing ideograms which are thought to represent severally ‘men’, 
‘women *, children " contained a reference to the concepts ‘father’ and ‘ mother’. He then 
took two words, each of two signs, that recurred in these tablets and assigned to them the value 
fa-ie(r), ma-te(r). These identifications started the process of delimiting the 6, m, and # series of 
consonants. Again, two categories often mentioned in Cretan tablets were guessed to be boys and 
girls, represented by ko-wo, ko-wa, i.e. xdpfot, xoprpa1; and two terms which recurred in connection 
with these categories were identified as me-go, me-u-yo, te. wégoov, peloov. And thus the m series was 
carried a stage farther. Yet again, the total figure at the end of a list of numbered commodities 
sometimes has alongside it a word that might signify ‘total’. This word, with its variable ending, 
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was interpreted as to-so-i(-de), to-sa(-de) ; and so the ¢ series received another item, and the s and d 


series began to come into line. R _ 
By this time there were few common signs that did not have a phonetic value set alongside 
them. In his JHS article Mr. Ventris was able to offer an interpretation of no less than sixty-five 
llabic signs. 
As the phonetic evaluation of the my advanced, the rules of orthography became more 
definite. At an early stage, however, the decipherer found himself compelled to allow for variant 
spellings and even for misspellings and grammatical faults. He postulates the existence of two 
signs of roughly the same value (4,, a), or the occasional omission of a y, w glide, or even a_ - 
matical mistake. In some of these matters Mr. Ventris plainly goes too far; it is impossible to 
correct a Mycenaean writer's spelling, still less his grammar, before you are sure of the rules which 
he observed and also of the phonetic value of his script. 
I mention only the more important of Mr, Ventris’ spelling laws. They are as follows: 


(a) The five vowels written are a, ¢, i, 0, u. No distinction is made between long and 
short vowels, or between long and short diphthongs. 

) Diphthongs with -v are shown; diphthongs with -t are not normally shown—except 
initial ai-, and ¢i, oi, ai before final -s. Intervocalic 1 is shown by the series yA. 

(c) The continuant consonants are m, n, r,s, and z. Greek / is shown asr. The continu- 
ants m, n, r, § are omitted at the end of a syllable, whether medial or final. 

The stop consonants are , ¢, E tabiovelar g, and d. Of these p, k, q are voiceless, 
voiced, or aspirate; ¢ is voiceless or aspirate; d is the only representation of a voiced stop 
sound. There is no doubling of consonants. 

(e) Consonantal groups of se + stop, stop + continuant are indicated by two signs, each 
of which has the vowel quality of the vowel that follows the group. 
(f) When s + stop occurs initially, the s is omitted. 


Armed with his table of phonetic values and with his rules of orthography, Mr. Ventris devotes 
the rest of his article to the discussion of various types of document, grammatical categories, syn- 
tactical combinations, dialectal peculiarities, and so forth, Here are some of his results. 

Tablets from Cnossos contain the words Ko-no-so, Ko-no-si-jo, Ko-no-si-ja and also A-mi-ni-si-jo, A-mi- 
ni-si-ja, and Pylian tablets often have Pu-roatthe top. Thisisatfirstsightencouraging. But ofcourse 
we do not know whether Mr. Ventris used these particular words in the first instance to establish 
the value of one sign or another, Consequently it is uncertain whether his transcription of any 
word confirms the identification of any or all of the signs in that word or is merely the first guess 
by which one or all of these signs were identified. At any rate, no tablet has yet appeared in 
<a the interpretation of these words as place-names is confirmed beyond reasonable doubt by 

e€ context. 

We go farther and find phrases that make sense within the prescribed rules and are in harmony 
with an ideogram. For example, if to-sa pa-ka-na is followed by a sign representing a sword with a 
numeral beside it, then toon pacyava seems a reasonable transcription, Navenielon, the rules 
of orthography admit other interpretations, and one wonders why both the word for ‘ sword’ and 
the ideogram appear. The coincidence is the more impressive if the phrase is longer. Thus 
Pu-ro i-je-re-ja do-e-ra e-ne-ka ku-ru-so-jo t-je-ro-jo followed by the ideogram for woman and a €13 
may be rendered TlWAos iepeias SoéAca févexa ypuooio icpoio. WOMEN 13. On reflection 
it may be seen that tévexa is in the wrong place and bears an unusual sense,” that the form do-e-ra, 
SoéAca is unsubstantiated, that i-je-re-ja is a false form for i-je-re-wi-ja, and that the phrase as a whole 
has no meaning that is both obvious and plausible In relation to the Mycenaean civilisation, the 
sale of slave-women for * sacred gold ' is pure fantasy. Yet the general aspect of the transliteration 
is undoubtedly Hellenic; and if all else were confirmed, we might not raise any strong objection 
to this particular case. 

Again, when we find a text consisting of (line 1) a-ta-na-po-ti-ni-ja- (line 2) e-nu-wa-ri-jo pa-ja-wo 
adie we may well feel a thrill of excitement on recognising “Adavar Totvia “EvurdAios Modrav 

ooeiSa[ Fav. e thrill vanishes, however, and disappointment succeeds it, when we consider 
that this is a most implausible quartet of gods; that “A§ava Tlétvia could hardly be written as one 
word and would almost certainly appear in the order wétvia “ASava; that Enyalios as a cult-name is 
not likely to be earlicr than Homer, for whom it is a conventional epithet; that Paian is properly 
an invocation and only by poctic artifice a name; and that po-se-da is an incomplete word—the only 
comparable word in Linear B is fo-se-da-o and not po-se-da-wo. The words on the tablet are only 
the left-hand portion of a text which one would expect to be, like its fellows, an account of men and 
goods. It would be more than venturesome to base a theory on this fragment. 


* Mr. Ventris uses the obelisk-sign to mark ‘suggested He uses a question-mark * where serious difficultics stand in the 
spellings, meanings, and compounds which are not paralicled way of the meaning lling proposed *. 
in classical Greck, or implicit in the accepted etymology *, : i Bem 
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It is indeed a difficulty that the intelligibility of the documents seems to diminish as their 
length increases. Here is one of several longer texts quoted by Mr, Ventris; 


Pa-ki-ja-ni-ja to-sa da-ma-te DA 40 
fo-so-de fe-re-ta e-ne-e-s1 MEN 14 
twa-na-ta-jo-jo ko-to-na Ki-it-me-na to-sa-de pé-mo GRAIN af 


o-dd-t, o-na-te-re e-ko-st wa-na-la-jo-jo Ko-lo-na 
a-fti-ko e-te-do-mo wa-na-ka-te-ro o-na-to e-ke de pe-ma GRAIN qi 


He offers the following explanation: 


Zeaylavia toca TAapamp DA 40 
toogolée Ptedkeotal éyéevoi (= Eveiot) MEN 14 
Fepveraloio KToivan KTipevea tooodvGe orreppo §©06sGGRAIN 29g 
7 alitdp tavertipes Eyovol papveraloto «rolvevs 
“Atuyos tévteciGuos traventepos taverrov Eye: [Toooov] Se OTrEpHO 
GRAIN 4 


Here, among other peculiarities, oméppo with final -o is supposed to be a sign of Arcadian affinities 
{in token of which ¢-ne-e-s1, ¢-Ao-si are transliterated évéevm, Eyovo, despite the fact that a is not 
written). But it is doubtful whether even in fourth-century Arcadian neut. -pa would appear as 
-yo, and in Mycenaean times it is most improbable. Now this sentence, if it a sentence, has an 
agricultural flayour throughout; and that is something. But anyone acquainted with the Greek 
tongue can see that this is not a Greek text. A Ktoive is not a farm or field, as Mr. Ventris thinks, 
but a village community (Hesychius’ explanation, Sfjpos peyepiopévos, refers to the division of a 
township into smaller units, i.c. villages); and «tipevos would not, as Mr. Ventris thinks, mean 
‘established *, nor even ‘cultivated *, but merely * built’, ‘constructed’. It is unnecessary to 
remark that dvortijpes, évtecSdpos, ancl Favextepos are fictitious or that évtevor is morphologically 
unacceptable. The whole thing is nonsense [rom beginning to end. 

The farther I follow Mr. Ventris, the more I fear that he has led us off the track. From time 
to time he tries to reassure me; he says that if we are not on the right road we cannot be far from 
it, or that we may have diverged slightly but may soon be back on the road, or even that the road 
is none the worse for not being exactly what we expected it to be. The Greek, he says, departs 
from the conventions of classical Greek because it is five hundred years earlier than Homer, because 
it is a dialect with which we are not familiar, because a few of the syllabic signs may have been 
wrongly evaluated, and so forth. These excuses, by their multiplicity and constant repetition, 
intensify my doubts. Therefore I go back to the starting-point and explore the road again. 

I consider first the general pattern of Mr, Ventris’ syllabary. There is nothing improbable 
in the notion of Greek being written with 80-90 syllables of the - TA. The Cyprian script in 
the classical age shows it is possible to write Greek using fewer syllables and without distinguishing 
the length of vowels or even the length, voice, and aspiration of consonants. The Greek alphabet 
itself, although it is fairly exact about consonants, did not show the length of every vowel; and in 
the beginning it did not distinguish vowel-length at all, 

Nevertheless, there must be a limit to the number of phonemic differences that can be left out, 
Otherwise the script will become too incxact to be of any use. So in Greek, if you do not 
show separately the five cardinal vowels and both the -1- and -v- series of diphthongs, you run the 
gravest risk of being misunderstood. If you do not write -v and -s and -1, you destroy the syntax 
of your sentences. If you confuse p and 4, you obliterate the distinction between important suffixes 
and you obscure many roots. If in addition to all these things you omit a variety of medial con- 
sonants, you create havoc. 

Mr. Ventris’ syllabic pattern is really far too simple, and we may say with confidence that it is 
insufficient for the writing and reading of Greek. It irons out the sound-system of the language. 
On the other hand, just because it is so imprecise, it enables Mr, Ventris to discern Greek words m 
groups of syllables that look entirely un-Greek to the classical scholar. 

Another fault of Mr. Ventris’ syllabary is that it is unsymmetrical. Nature imposes a degree 
of phonetic symmetry on all languages, and so also on the scripts that are used to represent them, 
For example, people who distingusih « from g in writing will generally find it necessary to distingush 
pfrom 4, and any other unvoiced sound they use from its voiced counterpart, Mr, Ventris imagines 
that the Mycenacans habitually marked -x- diphthongs, yet wrote the no less important and far 
commoner -i- series as if they were not to be distinguished from the cardinal vowels, But occasionally 
they would depart from this rule by writing ai- initially (though not Tat-) and by adding 1 to the 
cardinal yowel when the ai- or -o!- diphthong preceded final -s. Such inconsistency borders on the 
incredible. Again, Mr. Ventris holds that p, k, &* were not distinguished from 4, g, g" or from 
ph, kh, kh”, but that ¢ and d, s and z were regularly kept apart. This, too, surpasses belief. Such 
features are not to be excused on the ground that the Greeks took over a syllabary which had been 
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designed to represent another language. It is not likely that any other language would have had a 
seunel-aystein ¢6 impoverished or as Sorraided as the system which Mr. Ventris postulates, 

From comparative philology we know something of the sound-system of Greek in the Mycenaean 
age or thereabout. It bears little relation to Mr. Ventris’ decipherment, One of the most sur- 
prising features of the decipherment is its complete labio-velar series, K" A. It is ble, of course, 
that at this time the IE labio-velar series was still recognisable as such in Greek and was not yet 
divided into dentals, labials, and gutturals. But it is very unlikely that it was clearly disti 
in all circumstances from these other sounds. Another fact of prime importance which Mr. Ventris 
negiects altogether is the prevalence of the glottal spirant 4 in Mycenacan Greek. ‘This sound, 
arising from y, s, and combinations containing these sounds, must have been very common both 
initially and medially; and it must have been plainly articulated—if indeed the original J, 5, etc., 
were not still to some extent preserved. Even if it was not thought necessary to distinguish aspirated 
from unaspirated stops, there must have been a pressing need to mark the presence or absence of h. 
Writers ms had not the means of doing this at the outset, would have had to create signs for the 
purpose. A further difficulty is that Mr. Ventris gives us simple s or z where classical Greek has 
5, 2 or 55, t, tt, d, dd, these variants being the outcome in the main of pre-historic groupings of 4, d, 
th, k, 2, kh, with J; w, 5. There is no reason whatever to suppose that these groupings had alread 
in Myceanean times reached a stage indistinguishable from that in which they are found in classical 
Tonic. We should expect either a special series of syllables to represent these complex sounds, and 
in particular ome like ts, or, alternatively, if the sibilant and dental series were used, violent 
fluctuations in the ing. 

To sum up, Mr. Ventris’ version of Linear B is inadequate for writing Greek; it lacks the 
symmetry natural both to speech-sounds and to the conventions of writing; and it does not represent 
the outstanding characteristics of Greek pronunciation in Mycenacan times. 

Similar defects can be found without difficulty in the rules of orthography, which depend 
closely on the pattern of spoken syllables and syllabic signs. Since the number of signs is severely 
limited, each of them is given a wide variety of functions, For example, fa may represent ka, ka, 
kdi, kai, kas, kas, kar, kar, kal, kal, km, kam, kan, kan; gd, etc.; khd, etc.; skd,etc.; skhd, etc. Thisone 
sign may have no fewer than seventy values, all of which, except the variable length of the vowel, would 
be rigorously distinguished in classical Greek. Not all Mr. Ventris’ syllables admit as many variants 
as this; but it is easy to see that on his assumptions a group of three, four, or five syllables may admit 
several hundred or even several thousand possible readings, and a series of half a dozen words runs 
easily into thousands, hundreds of thousands, or even millions. This consideration is not enough 
to rule out the possibility of Mr. Ventris’ hypothesis being correct. For usually anyone who has to 
read at all is — a clearly defined and easily recognised context and can automatically rule out 
many false and irrelevant interpretations that might otherwise occur to him. Besides, a proportion 
of the variants when combined with others would rejected instinctively as un-Greek. Even so, the 
fact remains that the multiplicity of interpretations possible in Mr. Ventris’ scheme is so over- 
whelming as to be quite unacceptable. 

The rule on which this decipherment chiefly depends is that which obliterates the second con- 
sonant of every closed syllable ending with m, n, r ih, 5, y¥. Je. TAT, whether medial or final in 
the word, is written as TA, so that yad-xds becomes fa-ko, and Kat-vds would be ka-no. (The 
omussion of initial s before a stop and of initial w before a continuous consonant also comes under 
this rule. Here the scheme is consistent; but that is hardly a sufficient defence.) The absence 
of so many medial consonants confuses many roots and suffixes, and the absence of final consonants 
destroys most of the Greck word-endings, This defect, combined with the multiple values of the 
consonantal signs that are shown, makes the interpretation of Mr, Ventris’ transcriptions a fascinat- 
ing pastime. For example, if you should despair of Aauérnp in the long text I have quoted (p. 5), 
= may 4 Sayaptes ‘wives’, or Saopuare (du.) * portions * (Hesychius), and reinterpret every- 

afresh. 


“inde such conditions it is ridiculous to talk of orth hy at all. Greek cannot be written 
in this way; or, if it were, it could not be read, To shake Greek intelligible in any script word- 
stems, lathes and inflected ae must be represented adequately. If any one of these three 
clements does not emerge clearly, there is uncertainty; if two or all of them are left obscure, 
as is often the case with Mr. Ventris’ decipherment, words and phrases become completely incom- 
prehensible, There can be no appeal in this matter to scripts which are used to t languages 
of a different structure from Greek. In Semitic languages it is often possible to form a short-hand 
tem by writing the consonants and omitting the vowels. But this is because the consonants in 
these pnguages contain the essential meaning, and vowels serve mainly to define the function of the 
word in the context; so that if you know the word divisions and the word order you can without too 
much difficulty construct the context and fill in the vowels. You must, however, have all the 
consonants, In his Mycenaean Greek Mr. Ventris would have us make do with a feeble i 
of vowels and consonants, upon which he imposes any interpretation that suits his fancy. 
In documents which purport to be a record of official accounts, this kind of spelling, is of course, 
particularly unsatisfactory. No one would know whether a scribe who wrote e-ke meant fyet, 
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elxe, or Eoye (if indeed he did not have éxel, éf xe, EAKél, Or something else in mind). Fylians, 
who were concerned cither with fribes or wheat, would hardly know what to make of pu-ro; they 
mught in the end come to the conclusion that it meant an ankle (spupov) or (since we are allowed 
sometimes to Count o as @ in Arcadian style) a hammer (aia). 

An obvious objection to this part of Mr. Ventris’ case is that many of the ambiguities need not 
arise if only he allowed the Greeks to make full use of their script. Anyone who wanted to write 
Kaos and ya@Akds according to Mr. Ventris’ decipherment would naturally put down, not ka-ko 
twice, but ka-ko-se and ka-ro-ko-se, This would not be perfect, but it would be a few degrees better 
than fa-ko for both words. Here Mr. Ventris cannot argue that the Greeks inherited a barbarian 
script, and, with it, the rules of orthography devised for a barbarian tongue. If that had been the 
case, someone—whether genius or simpleton, or merely a man of good sense—would surely have 
improved on ka-ko and the like. The temptation to write something to indicate an -A- or an <5 
peer have | noved irresistible, ! ; 

I pass briefly over minor points of spelling that appear illogical and improbable. For exam le, 
we are tala that sk, etc., are weten ayo k, ete, bat that. ks, ps are shown in full, Althou h 
there is a rule that «re, etc., are shown as ke-fe, etc., we come across striking exceptions. For 
example, wa-na-ka-te-ro is made into favdxtepos, a purely fictitious word. E-wi-ni-pe is read as 
Evpriros, although initial e-v- is common and might well have been used here. Ru-kKi-to is alleged to 
mean Auxtos, on the analogy of ru-ki-ti-jo, Atxenios; but the analogy would be more likely to work 
the other way. These things are really unacceptable, and they are serious enough in themselves, 
They are, however, subordinate to the general criticisms which I have already set forth. The 
essence of the matter is that Mr. Ventris’ rules of spelling have one advantage and only one; they 
allow him to make something like Greek out of many successions of syllables that would otherwise 
be thought barbarous. Against this, they have the serious disadvantage that neither Mr. Ventris 
nor anyone else can ever be sure what is in fact meant. 

Mr. Ventris’ decipherment started from the identification of suffixes. Provided that the language 
is Greek or akin to Greek, it would seem reasonable to begin with suffixes, If the first identifications 
were right, all might be well (but need not be so), If the first few were wrong, the rest would 
certainly go astray. At all events, if the commonest final syllables were equated with Greek 
suffixes, some of the texts must look like Greek. And in a three- or four-syllable word, if the 
last one or two syllables are read as a Greek suffix, there is a fair chance that the one, two, or 
three syllables before them may correspond to a Greek word-stem or resemble a Greek word- 
Sie The main question is, whether Mr. Ventris’ first suffixes /-cic, -THp etc.) are correctly 
identified. 

Having fixed the value of -evs, -fifes, -fpos, Mr. Ventris was able to identify eighteen nouns 
of the -eus type, together with some other words of the same form which he calls personal names. 
Of the eighteen nouns, thirteen are entirely unknown in later Greek; and some are so baffling that 
Mr. Ventris himself offers no explanation of their form or meaning. The rest—yoAnels, iepetis, 
Kvopels, Kepoyetsy and BootAets—are all to some extent ambiguous, owing to the confusion of 
rand / and of voiced, unvoiced, and aspirated stops and owing to the omission (whether postulated 
here or not) of continuant consonants before a stop. Not one of them can be regarded as confirmed 
by the context in which it occurs. There are eleven supposed examples of agent nouns in -thp, of 
which two are fragmentary endings without roots (i.e. -fe-re alone); nine are unattested in Greek and 
inexplicable, and two are known. The two known words are farip and orartipes, both to some 
extent ambiguous in form owing to the omission of F, Sand the confusion of / and fh, and neither 
confirmed by the context. The corresponding series in -tpie or -Telpx contains five words, of 
which one is actually attested (but only in Eustathius), two are not attested themselves but associated 
with attested masculines in -rnp (both infrequent in later Greck), and two are unknown. And so 
on. More than half of all the nouns listed by Mr. Ventris occur in his article for the first and only 
time in the history of the Greek language; others are raked from the pages of Hellenistic authors 
and supported by references to Hesychius. Some, like fyteoBéuos * armourer’ and peAAt- 
Sdueptes, presumably ‘wives-to-be’, are so absurd in both form and meaning that none but an 
enthusiast could accept them for a moment, 

Surely it is clear that Mr. Ventris has gone astray at the very beginning. He took 2 list of 
words—not a very long list—with three variant endings; one of these endings occurred sometimes 
at the beginning of other words, but not very often; another was one of thirteen signs that formed 
the penultimate sign in all the words in the list. On this evidence alone Mr. Ventris identified his 
-eU§ declension, the vowel #, we, wo, and twelve signs in the e- series. It would have been a miracle 
if he had been right. That he was set right, the thirteen unattested words among his -e’s nouns 
clearly show. It is not hard to think of many other combinations of sounds that might have suited 
the conditions: ¢.g. -§, -xes, -xos, and the series Ti in the penultimate syllable. 

If Mr. Ventris could proceed from his eighteen -e¥s nouns and give us a list of words beginning 
with ev-, he might alleviate, although he would not remove, our doubts about his orginal discovery. 
In fact, he does claim to have found ten personal names with initial Et- and two with initial Evpu-. 
One must remember, of course, that the sign ¢ as such did not occur among the -evs nouns but was 
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arately identified. It is not therefore a case of initial e-u- confirming final -e-u; we are concerned 
with initial ¢-w and final Te-u, and uw is the only common factor. The ev- list, however, is at first 
sight impressive. Unhappily two of the ten EU- names violate Mr. Ventris’ own rules of orthography, 
and one of the two EUpu- names depends on the * Arcadian’ trick of 0 for a. Some of the other 
names are only legible at all through the latitude provided by Mr. Ventris’ rules of spelling. Some, 
on the other hind admit an embarrassing number of interpretations; for what is the use of writing 
¢-u-po-ro for EGrropos, if you cannot then distinguish this Euporos from Edpopos, EGPopos, EBoAos, 
EGBwros, EGgpav (and Eppa), or from other persons whose names might be written in exactly the 
same way? ere is, however, one vital objection that can be laid against all Mr. Ventris’ personal 
names; that the contexts in which the names occur give no reliable indication that these are personal 
names at all. In view of this, it may be concluded, from the simple form of each of the names and 
the marked frequency of the signs that compose them, that their resemblance to personal names 
need be no more than mere chance. It is certainly not enough to prop up the rickety framework 
that underlies Mr. Ventris’ -eUs declension. And belief in the EG- nouns is severely shaken when in 
SRE to those listed by Mr. Ventris in his article there appear strange forms such as ¢-u-go-ne and 
é-i-dé-lo-ge. 

From the -evs terminations Mr. Ventris moved on to another group, -105, -1a, then to -rnp, 
-tpia, and soon. He kept on building up little collections of words that share one suffix or another. 
Each collection contains one or two known words within the category in question—generally rather 
short words, each consisting of two, three, or four signs. And one or other of these short 
words is, of course, the starting-point of the identification, the primary conjecture. Other words 
with the same termination are added to the list. Some few of them turn out to be reconcilable 
with known words or nearly so; others can be declared personal names. The residue are given a 
hypothetical form and a hypothetical meaning, and are marked with asterisks, obelisks, and ques- 
S03 gu The reader of Mr. Ventris’ article is then asked to accept the entire collection as 

reck. 

It is clear that throughout this process the element of conjecture is increasing and not, as one 
might expect, diminishing. There is no confirmation of the -eUs nouns, or of -105 adjectives, or of 
“Tip, -Tpia nouns. Each suffix in turn is a card which forms a new partition or ceiling in an ever- 
growing house of cards. But however big the house may grow, it is still made of c delicately 

alanced one against the other. The identified suffixes lean on each other; they do not verify 
each other. The very large number of unidentified and unexplained words gives warning that the 
limit of the structure has almost been reached. 

What Mr. Ventris has given us by his transcription is not in fact the Greek language but a 
language of his own making, It is a strange lan ¢, which looks like Greek because he has been 
careful to peeve it with a selection of Greek suffixes. Since he has shorn most words of the whole 
or part of their inflection and some even of part of their suffixal element, he has been able to 
dispense almost entirely with the requirements of Greek syntax. And sc devising spelling-conven- 
tions of primitive simplicity, he has ensured that the syllables preceding the suffix of each word may 
occasionally be intelligible as Greek word-stems, He has given us first of all a specious interpretation 
of short, often fragmentary, texts, which, because they are fairly plentiful and repeat the same few 
words over and over again, may be thought by the inexperienced to confirm each other. They do 
not in fact serve this purpose. Apart from the words and simple phrases which he took as the basis 
for his first guesses, he has not given us a single text consisting of several words in direct Sequence 
that makes sense from beginning to end as a Greek phrase or sentence. Instead, we get texts like 
the so-called Demeter text which I have already quoted or the following from Knossos: ... . 

a-ra-Tu-ja a-ni-ja-pi wi-ri-ni-jo o-po-go ke-ra-ja-pi o-pi-i-ja-pi CHARIOT (2?) 

t-Gt-J0 a-jd-me-no ¢-re-pa-te a-ra-ro-mo-te-me-no po-ni-[ 
Not even Mr. Ventris’ ppenuny will turn this into Greek. 
_ . Many scholars may have accepted Mr. Ventris’ hypothesis, or may have decided not to oppose 
it, because they are impressed by his references to statistics, He tells us, for example, that ‘a very 
severe ea sy * is imposed on the earliest stages of a decipherment by the use of a grid; he even 
says that if the initial moves are wrong it should be ‘ quite impossible ’ to force any part of the 
texts into showing the slightest conformity with the vocabulary or grammar of a known language. 
The suggestion that hone lists of figures stand guard behind these pronouncements is enough to scare 
anyone who, like myself, is naturally afraid of arithmetic. In this case, however, we ma easily 
banish our fears. We have seen the early st of the decipherment. We have found that the 
amount of calculation involved is inconsiderable and that its results are wholly unconvincing; the 
early stages of the decipherment were in this respect allowed to run riot. Moreover, we have scen 
how Mr. Ventris does force texts into conformity with the grammar and vocabulary of Greek, and 
how the texts successfully resist this process. Accordingly, we shall not be easily scared when Mr. 
Ventris tells us that the st ph apeiron of a list of words with the names of four Greek deities seems 
‘ensured by astronomical odds against coincidence’. The fact is, as we have seen, that none of 
these names can be accepted with confidence and that the list as a whole is far from plausible. What 
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we have here are three words and part of a fourth which happen to resemble either the names or the 
surnames of certain Greek deities. All things considered, it seems likely that a coincidence has 
occurred here. And this seems the more likely when we set the four names of deities against the 
vast number of texts of which Mr. Ventris can make no sense at all. In terms of statisties and cal- 
culable probabilities Mr. Ventris’ hypothesis has very little to commend it.* 

When all the texts have been transcribed according to Mr, Ventris’ table of values, there is 
hardly any Greek to be seen. What little Greek there is has been put there by Mr. Ventris himself, 
through his identification of -e-we, -i-jo, -me-na, -te-re- and pa-le, ma-te, etc. It would be vain to search 
among the remaining texts for substantially more Greek than has so far been discovered, for the simple 
reason that Mr, Ventris did not put any more in. 

Three years have passed since the publication of Mr. Ventris’ article. During that time he and 
others have often repeated the claims made in that article and have sought to interpret more texts 
in accordance with the rules set forth in it. The new interpretations are seldom attractive and 
never convincing; the Appendix to this article contains a detailed refutation of one of the best 
known among them. Itshould be stressed that, in spite of all recent work in this field, the 1953 article 
is still the sole foundation of the decipherment. The passage of months and years may seem to have 
given authority to Mr. Ventris’ theory, and absence of criticism may be thought to have justified 
all his conclusions. But in fact the theory is no stronger now than it was to begin with. The 
objections set forth in the preceding pages are, I suggest, of fundamental importance. If Mr. 
Ventris can show that they are unsound or irrelevant, is theory may be allowed to stand; if not, 
it must be revised very drastically or rejected altogether. 


APPENDIX 


When Mr. Ventris offers to interpret one of the longer texts in Linear B script, it is sometimes 
easy to refute him. For example, he transliterates a word as fa-ra-nu and says that it is equivalent 
to Gk. Gpévus; and he points to an accompanying ideogram which, he says, represents a footstool. 
The obvious answer to this is that the ideogram really is a drawing of @ flat pan with two handles and 
that the text therefore belongs to the well-known group of texts concerned with domestic utensils.* 
Again, from a tablet found at Mycenac Mr. Ventris produces a list of plant-names referring to 
condiments and medicines, But three of the names depend upon our disregarding Mr. Ventris’ 
own rules of orthography,® and there are other words which cannot be reconciled with a botanical 
context. It seems very likely that this list of plant-names is the result of coincidence. 

The task ofdisproving Mr, Ventris’ interpretations is often laborious; if we were to examine cach 
of them in detail we should need a great deal of space. Accordingly, 1 have chosen one text in 
which the application of Mr. Ventris’ values to the syllabic groups seems to give good sense and in 
which there isa close correspondence between the syllabic groups, on the one hand, and the ideo- 

ms and numerals, on the other. ‘This text has probably done more than anything else to convince 
classical scholars that Mr. Ventris’ decipherment is right. If his interpretation of it can be dis- 
proved, there is little chance that any of his other interpretations will be able to stand, 

The text of the tablet is as follows: 


(line 1) fi-ri-po-de = ai-Ke-u ke-ré-st-jo we-ke ad 
ti-ri-po e-Mie po-de O-tb0-t0'e = 
ti-ri-po ke-re-si-jo we-Ke a-pu-ke ke-re-a,[ 

fa-u-me-nol 

(line 2} qe-te o 
di-fa mée=Z0-€ ge-f0-T0-10e a] 
di-pa-e me-Za-e ti-ri-0-we-¢ o 
di-pa me-twt=f0 ye-to-Fo-1Wwe o 
di-pa me-tit-jo fi-ri-jo-10 o 
di-pa me~tt'l-)o a-no-1pe o 


! Mr, Ventras says: “coincidence seems insufficient to 
account for... e-fe-rw-be-re-w-i-fo, which on values ani 
orthography détenmined beforehand (and, out of 200 billion 
possible utations of syllables in an eight-sign word) so 
exactly yields the patronymic “Et:FoxAcFoies ©. But given 200 
billion variations, enything may happen. Those who take the 


* The three offending words are £a-ra-4o for ga-ra-to (Banyo, 
nye), ka-da-me-fa for be-ra-mi-fa (exkoulvin), and ma-ro-fu-we 
for ma-ro-fe (uipotes). These amount to a thind of the list, and 
are sufficient to discredit the rest, Also in this text are the ex- 
pressions te-ne-h0 p-ro-te-ra and Ao-na-ke pe-u-ke, sc, wanes fputpe 
and « Amet. These have been identified with the «vines, Cer- 


trouble to decipher the rest of the tablet Sn. o1 will find the 
context far less impressive than Mr, Vetitris indicates. 

“ The ideogram bears only a superficial resemblance to o 
footstool in Mycenacan art. ie words accompanying fa-rd-nu 
are turned by Mr, Ventris into fanciful descriptions of foot- 
stools, which do not endure close scrutiny. The series of texts 
in which fa-ra-nu occurs contains several ideograms of veesels, 
none of furniture. 


thamas tinctertus, and « a&ypic, C. Ipucocaulor, of post-classical 
Greek. Note, however, (i) that the epithets levépa, Aeneq are 
not applied to xefjmos by Greck authors; (ii) that C. fimctorig has 
yellow or yellow-brown lowers, and C. Jewcweaulas yellow (not 
white) flowers in a hood or cup of whitish sepals; (iii) that (, time- 
tirins produces by a complicated process a red dye, C. eecocaulas 
oducrano dye at all; and (iv) that neither they nor any other 
artiamus can be reckoned as condi tor medicament, 
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Mr, Ventris’ interpretation (in its most restrained form) is: 


tpitrote 2 c ty two tripods, two-handled 
fe riees ? robes ? oifepns one tripod, two-handled 
Tpitrous ? ? : ? [one tripod, ?-handled] 
r ry three jars, a ee 
Sétras pegoe (sic) TETP@FES one pot, four-handlec 
Seto pEZOE TplwoFee two pots, three-handled 
Sétrag perio TETPGOFES one pot, four-handled 
Séetrag peFlov Tplj@pres one pot, three-handled 
Sétras perio Gvaires one pot, without handle 


fe. 1, 1 deals with éripods, with double or single handles, and the rest with vessels—mainly of the 
Serag-type, and these large or small, and having four handles, three handles, or none at The 
words for ¢rifed and vessel appear in the singular and dual inflections. re 

In this text, eight or nine words appear to be satisfactorily explained. These are: ti-ri-po, di-pa, 
Me-Z0~E, Ménii-j0, o-Two-Wwe, ge-to-ro-we, ti-ri-jo-iwe, a-no-we and po-de(?). Ifwe include the inflected forms 
fi-ri-po-de, de-pa-~e, Ui-ri-o-we-e, the number rises to eleven or twelve. And if we add also forms 
which are simply repeated, the total is nineteen or twenty words. Against this list, we set eight or 
nine words that cannot be satisfactorily explained. These are: ai-ke-u, ke-re-si-jo, we-ke, e-me, a-pu-ke, 
Ke-re-ay, Ka-u-me-no, ge-lo, and po-de (?¢). If repetitions are included, the number will be ten or 
eleven. Thus on one reckoning one-half of the text is explained and Aalf unexplained; and on the 
other reckoning two-t/ards are explained and one-third unexplained, 

It is true that Mr, Ventris and others have interpreted ai-ke-u as Alyels, ke-re-si-jo as ypryoios, 
Kprjotos, and we-Ae as yet, etc., and that, in defiance of the word-division, ke-re-si-jo we-ke has been 
made into Kpnoiorepyns. But none of these suggestions passes above the level of conjecture, and 
for most of them, even as conjectures, there is little or nothing to be said. Mr. Ventris has on 
occasion identified e-me with Gk. jyw-, but this carries no weight; and the equation of po-de with 
qoGes scems to create more problems than it solves, There is no proof that a-pu-ke and ka-u-me-ne 
form one word, or that, if it did, droxexaupévos (Arcadian aoru-!) would suit the context. A-re-a, 
can hardly be oxéAea, Accordingly, we shall not allow these proposals to divert our attention 
from the fact that at least a third, and perhaps a half, of the entire text cannot be read and under- 
stood according to Mr. Ventris’ decipherment. And this is a large proportion, enough to cause us 
to examine the half or two-thirds that can be understood with great care. | 

It is well that we should remember the multiplicity of phonetic values attached to each word on 
Mr, Ventris’ hypothesis. It looks at first sight as if this Pylian text could be read straight off without 
any difficulty; and we might well overlook the fact that the particular interpretation that we are 
asked to accept is only one possibility out of many. One reason why the transcription looks simple 
is that Il. 2 and 3 contain few stop consonants, and these few are taken at their abeiaus value—the 
unvoiced, unaspirated stop; thus p in di-pa, ti-ri-po, g in ge-fo-ro-we, f in ii-ri-po, ti-ri-o-we, ge-to-ro-we. 
But in fact the values p, ¢, g are merely symbolic; each stands for a variety of consonants and con- 
sonant-groups. And the vowels attached to them are also symbolic, being long or short or (by 
spelling convention) mute, And even the continuants (m, n, r, w, 9), although they admit fewer 
variants than the stop consonants, are by no means stable. If we apply these variations to the 
words in the text we find that ti-ri-o-we might be interpreted in 5760 different ways and ge-fo-ro-we in 
92,160 ways. Even so short a word as di-pa could mean about 300 different things. If, then, we 
consider any two or three words together, the number of variants obtained by multiplying together 
the individual totals for each is truly enormous. And if we took into account all the possible values 
of all the words in the text, the final figure might well be described as * astronomic ’. 

We are thus reminded that, if any Pylian had written a text according to Mr. Ventris’ evaluation 
of the signs and with his spelling conventions, it would be a miracle if any reader were to recognise 
what that text meant. I hasten to admit that in the present instance the reader might be able to 
recognise the nature of the subject-matter from the ideograms and to recognise some of the words, 
and also, that, as a native rscibes of early Greek, he would be able to reject, whether by instinct or 
by intelligence and training, many possible readings that would be foreign to the language and to 
the context. Nevertheless, when all allowances of this kind have been made, the number of variants 
that remained to perplex him would be numbered in thousands, not in tens or digits. 

Elsewhere Mr, Ventris has often to search among the less-obvious phonetic variants to find a 
pos interpretation, and we are thus made aware of the vast number of alternatives that exist. 

ere it happens that the most obvious and direct evaluation of the signs is the one that makes sense. 
For all that, alternatives do exist, and in such numbers that, if this particular interpretation could 
be proved correct, Mr. Ventris would be more than usually fortunate. 

If Mr. Ventris’ hypothesis were right and if his interpretation of the Pylian text were also right, 
we might fairly assume that the word-stems and word-endings in it would, at least occasionally, be 
confirmed elsewhere. We might find, for example, that the stem fi-ri- was identifiable either in 
synonyms (Tpitos, tpiév, tpiya) or in homonyms (tpizc, tpiBe) or in suffixes (péTplos, trérpios), 
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The suffix-o-ie, if it occurs elsewhere, might be compounded with other numerals or with descriptive 

adiectyes, or it might be intelligible as a apeling of -drets, -ofev. Let us see what happens. The 

% wing words are transcribed with Mr. Ventris’ values from the original form as given in Mr. 
ennett'’s Index. 


a-lWG- ch o-wo-to, 0-wea-ze, o-wol 

ge-lo-ro- CE. gé-to-ro-po-pi, ge-to-ro-no, ge-to-ro-pol 

N-ri- cf. fi-ni-lo, H-ri-se-ro-e, fi-ni-po-di-ko, ti-ri-sa-ta, li-ri-fi-jo, fi-ri-li-ja, H-ri-jo, U-ri-jo-pag, 
fi-ri-no, ti-ri-tt|, ti-ri-da-ro 

a-no- cf. d-no-p0, d-No-20-j0, a-m0-qgo-fa, a-no-qo-fa-o, a-mo-ie-to, d-no-ke-wa, a-no-ke-we, a-no-de- 


jo-si-W0, a-no-no, d-no-Ta-ia, a-no-ze-we 


A few words in these lists might be understood as Greek, but none without difficulty. E.g. 
ti-ri-te, which occurs about twenty-five times, looks like tpirov; but it never occurs in a context 
where tpitev is probable. Q¢-fo-re-po-pi means tetpomdgi to Mr. Ventris; but tetpamopi is a 
monstrosity. A-se-we-fo, where it occurs, can hardly mean * having no handle *, and o-wo-te does 
not seem to mean ‘having a handle’, In all cases where a meaning seems possible it is entirely 
unconfirmed. 

There are other indications no less disquieting. In the limited range of Linear B texts available 
to us, initial a-no- is almost as common as initial dve-, dveo-, Qvou- are in the entire corpus of classical 
and post-classical Greck literature. It is panty improbable, however, that in the period following 
the Dorian invasion so many words with this simple beginning should have vanished from the 
Greek language. Phonetic and morphological decay of this kind is unprecedented. But we shall 
find presently that Mr. Ventris’ theory requires it not only for a-ne- but also for -re-we, -To-we and 
for -po-(de), -fa, and for other syllables as well. | 

If we consider not only initial ge-to-re- but all words beginning with the syllable ge-, we find 
that there are twenty-five words in this category. None of them, apart from the three with ge-fo-ro-, 
looks like Greek, and it can be stated with some confidence that one or two words amongst them, 
€.f. gé-re-me-e, gé-ra-di-ri-jo, could not by any means be twisted into Greek. 

urning to suffixes, we find the following frequences : 


-Taritie cf. a-ro-we, pa.-mi-ro-we, de-ro-1e, a-ra-ro-we, ai-fa-ro-we, a-ko-ra-we, |ro-we 
-ro-we-¢ cf. a-ko-ro-we-e . 

-To-we cf. u-po-we, a-do-we, a-gi-zo-we, ko-ra-o-we, ?-ko-we, |ko-we 

-To-we-e cf. gi-ko-we-e, ?-Ko-we-e 


The total number of words in this list is sixteen, and it might be augmented if the final syllables of 
po-ro-we[, sa-ro-we[, a-ko-ro-we[, to-we[, a-re-ro-we[, o-ro-we[ were known. Of these sixteen, no less 
than seven have final -ro-we, and one has final -vo-we-e. But in Greek there are mo words ending with 
-pwns, and only one word, Goons, in a single occurrence, with -cong. Even if we took into account 
-pdeis, -dets, and any other suffix of like form that actually existed in later Greek, we should not 
be able to redress the balance. For most, if not all, of the words listed above are obviously not Greek ; 
and it would be no more than wishful thinking to associate a-ro-we with dpdco or a-ko-ro-we with 


pos. 
The -fo, -po-de, -pa suffixes yield similar results: 


=pia cf. a-ro-po, ay-ro-po, ka-na-lo-po, |na-po, po=po, o-tei-po-po, day-ru-po, pa,-i-po, me-sa-po, 
ie om Be: e-wi-ri-po, wa-po, te-o-po, at-hi-po, ka-po, ka-Ka-po, u-po 

-po-de cf, da-da-re-po-de, |re-po-de, po-si-da-t-po-de, ki-ka-ne-po-de, ni-po-de, |ki-ri-po-de, |ri-po-ae, 
|po-de ; 

apa cf. to-so-pa, e-re-pa, i-pa, sa-pa, |ti-pa, ri-pa, me-la-pa, o-pa, ka-pa 


All three suffixes are well attested. Yet it would be a bold spirit who ge Sa any of the words 
listed above with any known Greek word. Most of them are utterly un-Hellenic in aspect. It is 
worth noting, too, that none of the words with po-de are extensions o words ending in -po, although 
the ti-ri-po, fi-ri-po-de relationship would lead us to expect this phenomenon, Nor is there any sign 
af a grammatical connection between -fo and -pa, such as we should certainly find between Greek 
-1os and -1?e in classical times. - Lis ; 

Still seeking confirmation of Mr. Ventris’ readings t-ri-po, ti-ri-o-we-e, etc., we examine words 
made up of syllables that actually occur in the words of the Pylian text. We might look for Greek 
words in such cases; but we find none. For example, fi-ri-no, ¢-wi-ri-po, pa-to-ro, de-ro-we are as 
obscure as any of the strange words that can be discovered by applying Mr. Ventris’ values to Mr. 
Bennett's Index, & 

Finally, if we select from the Pylian text syllabic groups such as ft-ri- and f-ro-, and examine their 
use in initial, medial, and final position, we no more Greek words under this condition than we 
have found hitherto. When -fi-ri is final, it produces po-ro-ti-ri, ?-ti-ri, ja-li-ri. With fo-re- in 
the initial position, we have fo-ro-fay, to-ro-go, to-ro-wt, to-ro-wi-ka, to-ro-wo, to-ro-no-wo-ko, to-ro-twa-sa, 
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to-ro-o, to-ro-ki-no, to-ro-ge-jo-me-no; and with final /o-ro we find da-io-ro, pa-to-ro, ¢-ru-to-ro, go-e-to-ro, 
ru-io-lo-ro, Ae-fo-ro, a-ke-to-roa, pu-to-ro, re-u-ko-to-ro, ]we-to-ro, ka-to-ro. Again it 1s impossible to 
equate any word in these lists (except perhaps e-rw-to-ro) with a known Greek word. The words are 
numerous enough, but they do not suggest the Greek suffixes top, tpo, Spo, Ao or the root -Tapos. 

Having reviewed all the evidence set forth above, we are bound to conclude that Mr. Ventris’ 
decipherment of the Pylian text is in no way supported by the application of the same syllables and 
syllabic groups to other texts. The evidence is far from scanty; in certain cases it 1s abundant. 
But the syllabic groups, cither in the same position in the word as in the Pylian text or in other 
positions, stubbornly refuse to yield Greck words. And some of the groups, notably a-no- and 
-ro-we, are far more frequent in the Linear B script than their equivalents ever were in classical 
Greek. arey as eh those who subscribe to Mr. Ventris’ interpretation of this text must acknow- 
ledge also the flood of un-Greek words that it carries with it. Either they will have to postulate the 
occurrence of an un-Greck language alongside Greck in the Linear B documents or they will have 
io nope that elements which now appear un-Greck may by some miracle be proved to be Greek in 

e end, 

I now tur to examine that part of the Pylian text for which a plausible interpretation has been 
proposed. And at this stage it is important to remember that a substantial number of words in 
the text are still unexplained, that the phonetic evaluation of the text as a whole is only one of many 
variants, and that the phonetic values attached to the syllables and syllable-groups concerned are 
by no means confirmed in other texts. These are formidable obstacles: but there are worse to come. 

First I consider individual words in the text. 

1. The word t-ri-po(-de) is applied twice, and was probably applied three times in all, to basins 
mounted on three-legged stands. This corresponds to the Homeric and classical use of tpitrous, 
and is therefore at first sight acceptable. There are, however, two possible objections. First, Gk. 
Tpitrovs is as much an adjective as a noun, and some centuries before Homer it might be expected 
to appear as an-adjective rather than as a noun. Secondly, since ll. 2-3 deal with vessels and not 
with stands, one would suppose the subject of |. 1 to be not the three-legged stands but the 
basins which they support. We might look to see Aching ete. tpitrous, not tpitrous alone. 

2. Gk. Setag means ‘cup’, * goblet’. Such cups were made of metal and generally had one 
or two handles; very large, ornate cups might have as many as four handles. But the ideograms 
that accompany the word di-fa on the Pylian tablet do not represent cups, but jars or pots, And 
four of the pots haye not one or two ‘ handles *, but three or four; and the fifth has none. Since 
they are listed with tripods and are few in number, we may perhaps su e that like the tripods 
they were made of metal. We may also guess that they were com arat e, though not necessarily 
equal or nearly equal, to tripods in size; te. that they were fairly large pots. The fact that they 
have * handles ’ fitted to the rim suits this hypothesis. For a cup or goblet would have large handles 
fitted to the rim and side or to the rim and bottom, and a large earthenware jar would have small 
handles, on the rim and side or on the side only; and small earthenware cups are hardly to be 
considered here, Only a big metal pot is likely to be held up by means of lugs protruding from the 
rim. 

So the identification di-pa = Bémas does violence to the facts of the context, so far as they can 
be discerned, This conclusion is supported by a Knossian tablet which associates the word 
transcribed di-pa with a round, heavy-looking vessel, not at all like a cup. Another Knossian 
tablet shows a vessel on a tripod stand, with the syllable di inscribed upon it. Possibly di here stands 
for di-pa; but the vessel once more is not a cup, but an amphora. 

_ An any case, the notion that the first syllable of Gk. S&as might in Mycenaean times be written 
di- is unwarranted. In classical Arcadian i occurs for ¢ before n, and occasionally before a. 
But it is not likely that this tendency began as early as the Mycenaean age or that it ever spread 
beyond the mountain-valleys of Arcadia. And there is no trace of a shift from e to i afier a dental 
stop or before a labial stop in any part of the Peloponnese. (Gk. itros cannot be admitted as evi- 
dence here, It is by no means clear how frog developed out of *ekwos, if at all. But in any case 
the conditions are quite different. On the one hand, there is no by-form *étros, *értros in Greek, 
and on the other hand, there is no *Sitras. ) , 

3. The word ge-fo in |. 2 should on the analogy of ti-ri-po(-de) and di-pa mean ‘ amphora*., But 
there seems to be no Greck word that suits this hypothesis. Certainly we must reject on phono- 
logical grounds any connection with wifot. It may be worth noting that the Ricaian tablet 
(already mentioned) which contains the word di-pa also contains a word ge-tu. According to Mr. 
Ventnis, I suppose, ge-tu might be an ‘ Arcadian” form of ge-to. But even if this were so (and it is 
highly improbable), the Knossian text would not confirm that ge-la meant a kind of vessel, any more 
than it shows di-fa to mean * pot’. It would merely illustrate a second time that ge-to and di-pa 
could be used in association with vessels, and it would show that the type of vessel concerned need 
not always be the same. There is nothing to show that either word did not signify an occupation, a 
commodity, a measure, or the like, a 

4. To readers of Mr. Ventris’ article, the words me-zo-e, me-wi-jo are old friends. Mr. Ventris 
identified them, and also me-zo and me-zwi-jo-e, at an early stage in the process of deciphering the 
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script. The Knossian texts in which they were first recognised are supposed to give lists and 
numbers of boys and girls, who are thus divided into ‘ large’ and ‘ small” categories. It is quite 
unlikely, however, that children would be so classified, rather than by an age-limit or by an exact 
measure of height. An exact division by age or height might, it is true, be designated simply as 
: large * and ‘small’; but this again is unlikely. It is also unlikely that in the Pylian text pots 
would be marked simply ‘large’ or ‘small’. Homer distinguishes them by a measure of capacity, 
and that is the obvious way. Butin any case, whether in relation to children or vessels, Mr. Ventris’ 
assumption that me-zo, me-wt-jo mean ‘large’ and ‘small’ respectively remains a guess, which the 
mere multiplication of instances docs nothing to confirm, 

If me-zo(-e) is outwardly unobjectionable as the equivalent of pezov, pega, the same is not truc 
of me-wi-jo in relation to peiov. For the IE base of petov is *mey-, *mi-. Neither in Greek nor else- 
where is there any sign of a variant *mew- or *mewi-. The mere fact that Mr. Ventris’ transcrip- 
tion now yields me-wi-jo(-e) is no proof to the contrary. 

ides, Mr, Ventris’ interpretation of the inflected forms me-zo-e, me-wt-jo-e will not bear serious 
examination, In the Pylian text he has to assume that the first me-zo-e was intended by the writer 
to be me-zo. e., the writer meant to write the neuter singular, but for one reason or another he wrote 
the neuter dual, which he was to use in the following phrase, This excuse cannot be accepted, 
Speakers of inflected languages make such slips but atl ; and in the present case correction would 
have been easy. In fact, the association of me-zo-e with both di-pa and di-pa-e in the Pylian text 
appears to be in harmony with the use of me-zo-e and me-wi-jo-¢ in a number of Knossian texts. 
e forms with and without -¢ are evidently used alongside each other and without any distinction 
of number. The natural inference from such cases is not that writers of Linear B constantly con- 
fused the singular, dual, and plural inflections but that Mr. Ventris’ evaluation of the sign which he 
renders ¢ is mistaken. 

In addition to these considerations it should be observed that uncontracted oe, ae, ¢e are by no 
means probable in nominal inflections, even in the second millennium 8.c. 

5. The Pylian text contains four different words ending in -owe(e), occurring six times in all. 
There are sixteen examples of this suffix elsewhere in the Linear B corpus. In classical and post- 
classical Greek the suffix -cong occurs in one word only and on one occasion, I have already re- 
marked on this discrepancy between Mr, Ventris’ Greek and the Greek that we know (see above, 
p. 11). 

his -ewe(e) suffix in Mr. Ventris’ transcription is said to represent Gk. -@fes, -pec, a com- 
pounded form of ots, oGeros. But in classical Greek compounds formed from this word end in 
-ollatos, contracted -coTos, and they occur as early as Homer. Against these compounds we have 
to set the isolated occurrence of Gupans, ‘ two-handled’, in Theocritus. Does aygens confirm the 
existence of a series of compounds with final -owe a thousand years earlier? It is very hard to belicve 
that it does. For dypedns seems likely to be a coinage of late epic poetry or even of Hellenistic 
poetry. Itis made by removing the common suffix -tos from Gppdptos and replacing it by the more 
archaic -ys. Indeed, the contracted form d&ypétos from Gypqpoverros is almost a pre-requisite for 
the creation of Gu@ans. 

We should in any case doubt whether -owe is the proper form for a derivative from o¥s in Mr, 
Ventris’ transcription. IE *-ous-es should give early Greck *-duhes, *-ou'es, with the syllabic break 
after the diphthong ow. It is not a case of intervocalic w between o and the ending -es, but of a true 
diphthong ++ -es. According to Mr. Ventris’ rules, strictly applied, the inherited form should be 
written -o-w-e or -o-v-we, And there is no reason why the rules should not be strictly applied in this 
case; for the IE diphthongs are not likely to have undergone serious modification in the Mycenaean 
age, 

: 6. We have to ask whether the numerical elements prefixed to the suffix -owe(e¢) are correct. 
Provisionally we may accept 0-woe-—= offe- and fi-ri-o, fi-ri-jo- = tpie-; they conform to the rules of 
orthography. With ge-to-ro-we and a-no-we the case is not so simple. 

In Greek we find Govtos ‘deaf’ (Hesychius), estos *“ without handles’ (Philetas, Plutarch, 
etc.); Homer has Govtos ‘unwounded’. We also find in Homer 4votrartos, * unwounded ’. 
But nowhere do we find &vovtos, ‘ without ears, handles’. It is therefore curious that some 
centuries before Homer a-no-we should occur, apparently in ordinary use, with » bridging the hiatus 
between prefix and stem. 

In a word formed from IE *getwr- and -duses, we should expect to find *tetpetapes or, if we 
were to allow Mr. Ventris’ substitution of * Arcadian’ o for a, *tetpodéfes. We i pe not expect the 
contracted “tetpéres, ge-fo-ro-we; for even in historical times Tetpa- is often uncontracted when 
followed by a vowel. This is not a matter upon which one would in other circumstances lay much 
weight. Its importance is increased, however, by Mr. Ventris’ insistence on final -ae, -oe, -¢e, all 
uncontracted, : 

Lastly, it should be remarked that o-wo-we, olfeapys, * with single handles’, differs in sense from 
the other words ending with -owe(-¢). It refers to the form of the handles, not to the number of 
handles on each vessel, Although it is quite possible in theory that olfos and ots could be com- 
pounded in this way and that the compound should have this meaning, it is not at all likely that such 
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a compound would be used alongside others meaning ‘ three-handled’ and ‘ four-handled ’. 
There would be no way of telling that the word did not mean ‘ one-handled '; and, given the exist- 
ence of a series * three died *, etc., we should <p} a different kind of expression or a different 
kind of compound to denote the form of the han (e.g. OW GrAcIs Obaciv, drA-ovaTos or oly 
ovaciy carAosiBéow). On this account the presence of o-wo-we in the text does not support the 
validity of the other three adjectives, but rather tells against it. It reminds us that -we is a very 
common suffix in Linear B documents and that -7o-we, too, is well-attested. The appearance of 
To-we four or five times in one of Mr. Ventris’ transcriptions is indeed not very remarkable; it 
might arise from many causes and need have nothing to do with lugs or handles. a 

If individual words in Mr. Ventris’ transcription are open to criticism, the transcription as a 
whole is in no better case. Each entry on the tablet is su to give the name of a vessel, and 
most entries in addition state the number of handles on the vessel and indicate its size. But the 
ideograms which accompany the written entries also pert the kinds of vessel and the number of 
handles on each, The only matter on which the words give information and the ideograms do not 
is the size of the vessels. On the other hand, the words do not say how many vessels of each kind 
there were, but the id ms are accompanied by figures which serve this purpose. We can only 
wonder that the writer did not have at his disposal an idcographic sign for ‘ large’ or * small’ and 
that he did not think it necessary to write out the words co nding to his figures. It is more than 
surprising, however, that in so short a document there should be so much duplication of phonetic 
script eis: symbols as there is. In these circumstances ability to read and write seems largely wasted. 

This Pylian tablet is presumably, like so many others, a record of s held in, due to, or paid 
from the palace. Yet it bls to say who was the owner, creditor, or debtor; it does not say where 
the goods came from, where they were, or where they were going; it does not suggest what Lh os 
they served or on what occasion they were listed ; it omits all mention of materi , contents, values. 
It would be useless to seek any information of this kind in the obscure portions of |. 1 (Alyeus, Kpricios, 
ete.); for it is a safe assumption that each entry in I, 1, like those in Il. 2-3, is complete and self- 
contained and contains nothing that could illuminate the other entries. We cannot avoid recogni 
ing that, on Mr, Ventris’ interpretation, the tablet is a mere catalogue of vessels without any apparent 
context. 

The most curious feature of all is the writer’s insistence on handles. One might imagine that 
handles were a criterion of size; but this is evidently not the case here, since the vessels in IL. 2-3 
are already divided into ‘large’ and ‘small’, and the classification by handles cuts across this 
division. We should in any case suspect the validity of a list that has no one-handled or two-handled 

ts but knows only those with three or four handles or none at all. Vessels lifted“ by one man’s 
ands usually have one or two handles; those intended for two men to lift have either two handles 
or four. Three handles are a rarity. 

It is important to observe the deficiencies and inconsistencies of Mr. Ventris’ text as well as its 
actual content. A single-handled tripod is apparently worth mentioning (o-wo-we), but a double- 
handled tripod is not; and whether the third tripod had handles or not, evidently no attempt was 
made to say so in words. Again, the amphora handles, apparently single, are not called 0-wo-we ; 
and indeed they are not mentioned. Thus out of nine items, three are not described in terms of 
handles; but at least two of the three had handles, and they seem to have differed from each other 
chiefly in the shape of these handles (see below). Accordingly, it appears that handles are far less 
conspicuous in this text than we might at first suppose, and they are least conspicuous where there is 
seemingly most reason to mention them. 

Our examination of Mr. Ventris’ interpretation has given the following results. Of the three 
words that are supposed to refer to a kind of vessel, ge-to and di-pa are unacceptable, and ¢i-ri-po{-de) 
is not above suspicion. Both the adjectives me-zo-e and mé-wi-jo are to be rejected without reservation. 
The * handle ’-epithets present a more impressive appearance than the rest; but the To-we suffix is 
very far from convincing, and the forms a-no-we sod gée-to-ro-we are suspect. And there is a serious 
discrepancy in meaning between 0-wo-we and the rest. Thus every single word in the text is open 
to criticism, and in most cases the criticism is so severe that there is little chance left of Mr. Ventris’ 
proposal being right. In these circumstances the individual words do not support each other; the 
case is rather that the faults discovered in each unite to throw discredit on all. When we take 
into account also the apparently purposeless character of the text as a whole, its repetitions, omissions, 
and inconsistencies, we cannot but conclude that Mr. Ventris’ interpretation is seriously mistaken, 
To reinforce this conclusion we have at hand the three points that came to our notice at the outset-— 
the unexplained portion of the text, the variable value of the transcription within the limits of Mr. 
pone own rules, and the absence of any confirmation in other texts for the phonetic values applied 

ere. 

All that remains to support Mr. Ventris is a vague but prevalent feeling that, even if his inter- 
retation is virtually meaningless, somehow it ‘ hangs together’ and that this degree of intelligi- 
ility could not depend on mere coincidence. For my own part I should be content to confront those 

who are of this opinion with the linguistic arguments which | have already advanced. But in order 
to demonstrate that such obsession is unreasonable, I shall now show, first, that an alternative inter- 
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pretation of the context of this tablet at least as probable as that of Mr. Ventris can be achieved and, 

secondly, that the working of coincidence in Ventris’ interpretation is not so extensive or so 
complicated as it might seem at first sight. 

It is evident that Mr. Ventris has failed to produce a convincing synthesis of words and ideo- 

ms, or even to account adequately for the ideograms alone, The question arises whether there 


4s a better explanation of these matters. 


The tripod-handles and amphora-handles differ noticeably from the pot-handles. They are 
circular grips, and project outwards from the side or shoulder of the vessel. Evidently they are true 
handles, to be grasped with the hand. On the first tripod the handles are double; i.e. sah ring has 
a dent in its circumference and so makes a grip for two hands together. The handles of the second 
tripod are plain circles and give a hold for one hand only. We may infer that the first tripod is ofa 
large, heavy type that might need two men to lift it. The second tripod would then be smaller and 
lighter, lifted by one man with both hands or by two men, one on each side, using one hand each. 
The form of the third tripod is unknown. The amphora ideogram in |. 2 has rings like those of the 
second tripod. We may guess that it represents a vessel about as heavy as the second tripod, or at 
any rate not heavier. If so, the tablet as far as the beginning of |. 2 will represent vessels in descend- 
ing order of magnitude. 

The handles on the pots are set along the rim, not on the side or shoulder; and they project 
upwards, not outwards. They seem, moreover, to be oval or cye-shaped rather than round, d 
Wes they occur, it isin threes and fours. Now these pots might be very heavy, and more than one 
man might be needed to move them; or, if they could be moved by one man, it might be convenient 
for him to have more than two grips to catch hold of from time to time. But then it would be hard 
to understand why of three vessels which, according to Mr. Ventris, were about equal in size one 
should have four handles, another only three, and a third none at all. 

If, however, the vessels from beginning to end of the tablet, and not only from the beginnin 
to the amphora ideogram, are arranged in descending order of magnitude, we may suppose that 
the pots are smaller than the tripods and amphorae, or at leastno bigger. We ma urther conjecture 
that the pots with four lugs were the largest, those with three of middle size, and those with no lugs 
the saallest. In this case we shall have to leave pein oP the repetition of the four- and three- 
weged types in Il. 2-3; the cause of this repetition might lie in a difference of contents, value, or the 

e 


Now it is possible to explain the lugs not by reference to Mr. Ventris’ suffix -owe(e) but from 
their actual shape and arrangement. ese lugs are not, I suggest, handles but * eyes’ or rings for 
the attachment of chains or cords, Gk. xpixos rather than ots, The pots were to be kept hanging 
from a beam or hook or they were to be raised and lowered on the end of a cable. The number 
of lugs is limited to three or four by the need to support the vessel securely and maintain its balance; 
two might not serve, and five or more would be too many, The size of the pots can hardly be 
determined accurately from the number of lugs, but those with four may well have been both 
larger and more open at the top than those with three. 

Pots without lugs would simply be grasped with the hands and made to stand upon a flat surface 
or grill. 

* The Byer tablet on Mr. Venitris* interpretation is concerned with vessels of three kinds and 
with their jles. But we now say more accurately that it deals with tripods of two sizes, having 
different handles, with amphoras, and with pots of three sizes, distinguished by a varying number of 
rings and chains, How are we to relate the words of the text to these objects? We shall not, of 
course, attempt an alternative transcription and alternative interpretation to those of Mr. Ventris; 
we shall limit our attention to the external evidence of the writing. 

The first thing to be noticed is the xelarionstp between the words transcribed ge-fo and ge-to-ro- 
we. Since both words are used in connection with vessels of similar, though not identical, shape, it 
seems reasonable to suppose that ge-lo-ro-we is a case-form, derivative, or compound of ge-to. We 
must not lose sight of the possibility that ge-éo and ge-fo- are homonyms without any common mean- 
ing, but we may provisionally believe that they are related. 

We may then identify, also provisionally, the -ro-we of ge-to-ro-we with the ‘suffix’ of that form 
which is recorded seven or eight times in Linear B documents (see above, p. 11). And, remembering 
that -we is a common final syllable, we shall cease to attach any special significance to its appearance 
in this text after o-, jo-, o-, no-; the occurrence elsewhere of -do-we, -~po-we, - , ~ko-we sets our 
minds at rest on this score. 

Next we may compare the words which Mr, Ventris renders f1-r1-po(-de) and f-ri-o-we-e, #2-ri- 
jo-we. We shall not assume that the two words last-mentioned are variants of the same word, the 
y-glide being inserted or removed at random, or that the syllables transcribed #-ri- are a prefix 
meaning ‘ three’ or that they refer to legs and rings. We need go no farther than to guess that all 
three words are case-forms, derivatives, or compounds of a stem fi-r-, 

So by a few simple observations and inferences we have formed the outline of an interpretation 
of the text. We find the two elements ¢i-ri- and ge-to- (cf. also ke-re- in 1. 1) running through the 
whole document, apparently in some sort of gradation or subordination. Without venturing to say 
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that Mr. Ventris’ transcription of the words is correct, far less to reinterpret his transcriptions, we 
may claim that this outline offers the possibility of a really significant interpretation in which the 
ideograms and figures would be equizalent to the words but not a repetition of them. And in this 
respect it is clearly superior to Mr. Ventris’ interpretation. ; ‘ 

The extent and importance of coincidences in the original text of the Pylian tablet and in Mr. 
Ventris’ transcription of it should be calculated accurately, and neither over-estimated nor under- 
estimated. It is in any case important to keep the titions and correspondences in the original 
separate from those which depend on the method o transcription. The following occur in the 
Linear B form of the text (for convenience I represent the words in transcription) : 


No. of 


Word. occurrences. Remarks. 
ti-ri-po|-de) 3 twice (at least) with a tripod 
di-pa 5 always with a pot 
me-Z0-€ 2 twice with di-pa and pot 
me-tWi-J0 3 three times with di-fa and pot 
ge-to-ro-Wwe 2 twice with di-pa and four-lugged pot 
li-ri- 2 twice with di-pa and three-lugged pot 
0-1w0- I with ring-handles on a tripod 
a-no- I with lug-less pot 
-we\-¢) 6 five times with di-pa and pot, once with fi-ri-po and tripod. 


Mr. Ventris’ transcription produces the following instances in addition: 


No. of 
Word. occurrences. Remarks. 
ti-ri-o-we(-e) 2 twice with di-pa and three-lugged pot, if the jo of ti-ri-jo-we is equi- 
valent to 0 
-To-we 6 five times with di-pa and pot, once with fi-ri-po and tripod. 


In considering the foregoing table we must bear in mind that mere repetition in a catalogue 
may signify nothing. If ti-r-po occurs once with a tripod or di-pa with a pot, then either of these 
coincidences repeated a hundred times will hardly reinforce what is already evident, viz, that 
ti-ri-po and tripod are in some way relevant to each other; and so with di-pa and pot. They will 
not show that fi-ri-fo means ‘ tripod’ or that di-pa means ‘ pot’. Even if di-pa occurs alongside a 
pot elsewhere (as in fact is the case), we shall be as far as ever from proving the identity of the word 
di-pa and the object * pee ’. So also with groups of words. If di-pa me-zo-e occurs once, it may well 
occur twice, and we shall infer nothing from the repetition. Di-pa me-wi-jo we shall treat in exactly 
the same way. From other Linear B texts it is known that me-zo-e, me-wi-jo often occur together 
and that they apparently differentiate ones that are otherwise alike; but we can infer no more 
than that from their conjunction here. Again, if there is attached to each instance of di-pa me-zo-e 
or di-pa me-wi-jo a word ending in -we, we must recognise that this phenomenon, having occurred 
once, may in a list be repeated again and again. We shall not jump to any further conclusion 
concerning these words and phrases. Indeed, since -we occurs also in relation to a different kind 
of vessel with a different kind of handle, we shall be cautious with regard to any such conclusion. 

We shall not relax our caution when Mr. Ventris presents us with the two transcriptions ti-ri- 
o-we(-e) and fi-ri-jo-we and tells us that o and jo are mere phonetic variants. There is no reason to 
expect such a variation within two lines of a short text, even if it were usual from one text to another 
or from one part of the Mycenaean empire to another. Again, given the frequency of To-we in 
other texts, it is unnec to infer that its repeated occurrences here have any special bearing on 
the sense of the words in which it is used or of the text as a whole. 

We may fairly exclude from the reckoning the correspondences a-n(o)- * without " (sc. handles) 
and o-wo-‘ single * (sc. -handled), The former does not suit the phonological pattern of the Greek 
language ; the latter does not suit the context that Mr. Ventris postulates (see above, pp. 11 and 12f.). 

The list of repetitions and correspondences is thus a acod deat less impressive than it seemed to 
be. Indeed, there now remain only two cases for which it might still seem proper to postulate 
some other cause than coincidence. These are: 

ti-ri- * three’ 
qe-to-r0- * four’ 
Even if all else be disregarded, these two stems together make a formidable appearance. The 
ony a are they strong enough to overturn all my arguments and vindicate all those put forward 
r, Ventris? 

In considering fi-ri- and ge-to-ro-, I recall that -po(-de) and -(7)o-we, with which they are 
associated, are unconfirmed and improbable, that the apparent contraction of ge-to-ro- with -o-we 
is unacceptable on the conditions with regard to contraction and non-contraction laid down by Mr. 
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Ventris, that the -ro (for -ra) of ge-fo-ro is doubtful. I recall also—and this is of more fundamental 
importance—that initial ge- lacks confirmation, and that both #i-r1 and fo-ro in initial, medial, and 
final position are unconfirmed. In these circumstances it would be amazing if fi-ri- * three’ and 
ge-to-ro- “ four ’ were to prove correct. 

In the Linear B corpus ideograms of metal and clay vessels appear very frequently and it can 
only be an accident that among the many types of vessel represented tripods are rare outside the 
Pylian tablet under discussion, It must be accidental, too, that there is apparently only one other 
tablet that shows a pot with lugs on the rim—a pot with three lugs on a fragmentary tablet from 
Knossos. Three-legged stands and pots with three lugs or four were presumably common enough 
in cities of the Mycenaean age. 

Now the elements ti-ri-, fo-ro-, and initial ge- are well attested. There are many examples of 
initial ti-ri-, and even a few of initial ge-to-ro-. ¢ have already observed, however, that in other 
texts ti-ri- and ge-to-ro- are not associated with * three’ or “ four ’. 

If, then, we find in this Pylian text ti-ri- with three lugs and three legs and ge-to-ro- with four 
lugs, we have no right to infer that there is an essential connection between these syllabic groups 
and these numbers. The syllabic groups and the ideograms are alike commonplace. It is re- 
markable that they should happen to occur gets, but the coincidence is not strong enough to 
support an interpretation of the whole text. Since we have seen that this interpretation is otherwise 
insecure and verging on colla we must conclude that the apparent correspondence between 
words and ideograms is due tochance. It is, when all is said and done, a simple enough coincidence, 
of the kind that crops up constantly in the case of simple numbers and simple words.* 

We have seen that, even without any knowledge of the language of the Linear B script, it is 

ible to construct an interpretation of this Pylian text that will stand comparison with Mr 
entris’ interpretation. We have seen, too, that the extent of verbal and numerical correspond- 
ences in this text is relatively unimportant and attributable to chance. Therefore we may return 
with confidence to the linguistic arguments that have already been advanced against the Ventris 
interpretation. If these arguments are well-founded, most or all of that interpretation must fall; 
and with it must fall much of Mr. Ventris’ entire decipherment. If, on the other hand, Mr. Ventris 
is to maintain both his interpretation of the Pylian text and his system of decipherment, he must 
find a convincing answer to the linguistic objections to which both are exposed.’ 


Iam indebted to Professors A. C. Aitken and A. H. Campbell and to Mr. A. H. Coxon for 


advice and criticism given to me during the preparation of this paper. Responsibility for the 
opinions expressed in it is naturally mine alone. 
A. J. Bearrie 
Edinburgh 





* Although Mr. Ventris has concentrated attention on the * The tragic death of Mr. Ventris in a motoring accident 
US ag tagst ng Sa ogre -Towe ending, it is well to was announced as the Journal was going to press. author 
i also the following table of words. There is an and editors wish to express their sorrow at this grievous loss to 
apparent relationship between these words in Linear B, but it scholarship, and their hope that the new enthusiasm for 
not correspond to anything, real or apparent, in Greek. Minoan studies his work has aroused will continue to bear fruit. 
ti-ri-po(-de) ti-ri-jo-we =—fi-ri-no ti-ri-lo 
qt-lo-ro-po-f = ge-to-ra-we = ge-to-r0-no 
a-no-no G-M0-Le-e 
0-wwo-iwe O-e-t0 OEE 


VOL, LXXVI. Cc 


SOME ATTIC FRAGMENTS: POT, PLAQUE, AND DITHYRAMB 


Te only common factor shared by the fragments of vase and votive plaque discussed below is 
that all are Attic. The plaque fragments seemed to deserve individual treatment outside the general 
study of votive plaques bce the Athenian Acropolis on which I am engaged. The vase fragment 
with the Marsyas scene which is published here with some comment on the possible literary treat- 
ment of the myth is in the possession of Mr. John Leatham. To him I am indebted for permission 
to study and publish the piece, and to Mme. 5. Karouzou, Prof. O. Broneer, the Keeper of Anti- 
quities in the Ashmolean Museum, and the Director of the Thorvaldsen Museum for permission to 
publish pieces in Athens, Oxford, and Copenhagen. 


I. Marsyas AND MELANIPPIDES 


The fragment which is here illustrated on Plate I, 1, 3 is at present in the keeping of Mr. John 
Leatham. Unfortunately its provenience can be defined no more nearly than as ‘ from Greece ’. 
On the photograph reproduced on Plate I, 3 I have added in white the painted details on the sherd 


which the camera could not record. It is from the rim and wall of a calyx crater, B gree of whose lip 
decoration, a palmette scroll, is preserved. From the fi scene below we see the epee Pars: of 
¢, perhaps 


an Athena who holds her spear upright in the right hand while her arm hangs at her si 
with the hand on the rim of a shield which rested on the ground beside her. She wears an acgis 
over her peplos, and an Attic helmet with raised cheek-pieces. She is looking to her left and sligh 
down towards a figure before a tree with white painted leaves. The figure is a parently seated, 
and his snub nose shows that he is a satyr or silen, and not a young one to judge by his shaggy 
white hair. The two are identified by the white painted inscriptions in the field, AOHNAA and 
MAP£[VA&, Athena and Marsyas. 
€ painter is the Kleophon Painter, and many features of the painting on our ent 
recall his style and mannerisms. The Athena figure is exactly like the Athena he painted on a 
vase now in Palermo,* and details of the helmet * and the drawing of the silen’s head * are equally 
familiar. Were more preserved, I think the vase would be judged one of his better pieces, and one 
of his earliest, perhaps before 425 B.c. 
The scene is one which, with a number of variants, had first become popular in Attic vase 
inting by the beginning of the last quarter of the fifth century.* The story is well known: Athena 
had invented or discovered the flute, but as IEG at the distortion of her face while she played 
it she threw it away and the silen Marsyas picked it up. This is the moment that Myron chose for 
his famous Athena and Marsyas group on the Athenian Acropolis,* but it is not the one most 
favoured by the vase painters,’ who scem to have preferred its sequel. For Marsyas, soon adept 
with his new instrument, challenged Apollo to a musical contest which the silen lost, and as a 
result was flayed for his presumption. Athena’s earlier interest in the fortunes of the flute make 
her often a spectator of the contest, as she is here, although in other representations of this scene she 
regularly stands between the rivals* and not to one side. Her expression shows her feelings for 
Marsyas (seemingly not shared by her chuckling gorgoneion). Apollo must have stood to the 
right, and there were probably other spectators also. As Marsyas’ head is raised he is probably 
not playing the flute, but since vase painters * knew a version of the story not met in the literary 
tradition, in which the silen also plays Apollo's lyre or cithara,!° this may explain the figure here.*? 
The scene can hardly be that of Apollo playing and Marsyas inactive, also known on vases, as 
Athena’s glance clearly indicates who is the main figure. The silen’s hair is usually painted black, 
but here the Kleophon Painter has given him a shaggy white poll. 
The variety of the representations of the Marsyas story in Attic art in the fifth century is more 
remarkable than is their number. There is Myron’s group of little before the middle of the century 
illustrating the encounter with Athena, and vase representations of this scene as well as tableaux 





' The dimensions of the fragment are, length 11-5 cm., 7M , Op. ct, 163 nm. 5. 
height 10-0 cm. The lip was slightly offset and there is a * Ibid. 161 f,, nos. 11, 12, 15, 16. 
reserved line in, half-way down the fragment. The diameter * Beazley, op. cit., Metzger, op. cit. 161 £., nos. 15-17. 
. to * a 47 
of the vase at the base of the lip was about 28-5 cm, 4® The difference between yre and cithara is, of course, 
* ARV 786, no. 29, Mingazzini i, pl. 4, 1. important, but not significant in the argument I develop here. 
* E.g, on his vases illustrated in CR VIII 212-22. Except in descriptions of particular instances my use of the 
* Especially 474 XLV 600, fig. 5 (ARV 785, no. 16). word ‘lyre’ should be taken to embrace both stringed 
* Roscher sv. * Marsyas ", Beazley, EVP 75 f., Meteger, Les instruments. 
Reprtsentations 158 ff, Wegner, Das Miusikleben der Griechen 18 f., " As the Kleophon Painter's satyr cited above (note 4) who 
166, For literary references RE 3.2. ‘ Marsyas’. has thrown his head back while playing, 
* Lippold, Griechische Plastik 139. 
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of all subsequent episodes in the story. It would appear then that the source of this interest is 
more likely to be literary than a work of art; a play or poem, parts of which are illustrated, rather 
than a piece of, say, major painting, which would then be simply copied. The work which has 
been mentioned in this context ™ is the lost ‘ Marsyas’ by the dithryamb writer Melanippides of 
Melos.* It is in fact the only work dealing specifically with this subject of which we have evidence 
in this period, and could well have been composed before the middle of the fifth century. Melani 
pides was also known for his musical innovations in the traditional structure of the dithyramb, 
which seem to have involved the introduction of lyric passages or solos (4vaPoAai) into work 
normally accompanied only by the flute." It would be difficult to think of a plot better suited to 
illustrate or introduce this innovation than that of Marsyas, a contest between flute and in 
which the latter prevails. The episode with Athena might appropriately o the action before 
an Athenian audience, and be followed by the contest with Apollo, which Athena would attend as 
she docs on some vases, and with perhaps the Muses as judges: }* in all a fine dramatic agon. We 
could well imagine that, defeated bythe lyre, Marsyas himself handles the instrument, as we see him 
on some vases and perhaps on our fragment; not, however, in a spirit of bravado but submissive 
acknowledgement of defeat, and this, I would suggest, might well have formed an integral part of 
Melanippides’ aoe and perhaps even an alternative ending to the flaying. The flaying story was 
known, as a local legend, to Herodotus (VII 26), but does not appear to have been illustrated in 
Greek, or at least Attic, art until the fourth century," while the lyre-playing Marsyas is met already 
more than once in the fifth century. The flaying, too, may have owed much of its subsequent 
popes and acceptance as part of the canonical story to its representation in monumental art, 

th painting and sculpture, and indeed the same may be said of the Athena~Marsyas story im- 
mortaled by Myron. An explanation which has been offered for the popularity of this Apollo and 
Marsyas episode in the mid-filth century is that it reflects the enmity of Athens and Bocotia at this 
time, and represents symbolically the victory of the Athenian lyre over the Boeotian flute‘? But 
the introduction of the Phrygian silen Marsyas into this situation is particularly unhappy, while on 
the other hand, as champion of the traditional dithyramb,"* which may even be Phrygian in origin,!” 
his participation in a contest which indirectly involves fundamental details of its composition is 
qe easy to understand. If any national rivalry is to be reflected in the tale the fresh memory of 

¢ Persian Wars would no doubt heighten an Athenian audience's appreciation of the discom- 
fiture of an oriental by Apollo: and even so, as Melanippides’ introduction showed, this Dionysian 
' ie of dithyramb * Marsyas owed his instrument to a concession by the city’s goddess, Athena, 
who abandoned it as ill-suiting her dignity.2° It cannot have been long after ‘ mags 7 el was pro- 
duced that the Athenian theatre-going public was reminded by Sophocles in the ‘ Ichncutai’ that 
Apollo, too, owed his lyre to another god, Hermes. Silenus and the satyrs were among the first to 
hear its note, but hardly with enthusiastic approval. 

Melanippides chose Marsyas to illustrate the contest of old and new which his innovations 
involved, and his solution of it was a compromise,—the converted Marsyas plays the lyre; we may 
even suppose that this episode in the story was his own invention, to suit his purpose, and it is, of 
course, possible that he preferred the Conversion to the Flaying as an end to the action. He, too, 
may have been responsible first for the conflation of the Boeotian and  ehgrome td Eastern accounts 
of the discovery of the flute, by Athena and Marsyas respectively.™ as’ conversion and the 
success of the new-style dithyramb may be illustrated also by a vase painting of the third quarter 
of the fifth century which figures a lyre-playing silen whose name is Dithyramb (AIOVPAM®O¢§ : 
Plate ITI, 1) **; while another vase which = recently been recovered from the mud of Lake Comac- 
chio shows a silen dressed as Apollo playing the cithara for the delight of his master Dionysos and 
with Hermes in the audience.* 


2 Metzger, op. cit. 163 . gives references. and the nf ge is e of the third century (Lippold 
%8 Schmid. Seahlin, Chitin der griechischen Literatur 492 f. op. cit. 921 f,, Bieber, Sculpture of the Hellenistic Age 110 7 la 
™ Ibid. 493, Pickard-Cambridge, Dithyramb, Tragedy and * Hu rt, Aulos und Kithara 60 {., Roos, Die trapische 
Comedy Ps and Dramatic Festivals 7q (where the argument Orchestik 220 ff., Metzger, op. cit. 167, Wegner, op. cit. 155 f. 
about the introduction of 5 Hol enag found in his former ™ Rizzo thought that the dithyramb might have 
book is not mentioned). sees evidence of earlier to the vase painters the subject of a lyre-playing satyr (MA 
rivalry in music and instruments in dithyramb or satyr play XIV 61 f.). : 
(Satyrédnze und friithes Drama 85). * Pickard-Cambridge, Dithyramb, Tragedy and Comedy 14-18. 
** As they are on the Mantinca relief (Lippold, op. cit, 238, *® Page, Greek Literary I 26 ff. 
RE 5.2, * Marsyas’ 1990) and as, on vases, some of the spectators "1 Cf. Preller-Robert, Griechische Mythologie I 223. 
are identified. Other gods may also have been judges, as they = ARV 698 Group of Polygnotos no, 56, Pickard-Cam- 
attend also on the vases (Metzger, of. cit. 158-62 passim). The bridge, op. cit. 11 fig. 3. 
three women in the audience on the Paestan vase in the Louvre _™ Arias, Illustrated London News December 4, 1954, 1015, 
by Assteas, who was fond of taking his inspiration from the fig. 8 (Beazley, Paralipomea to ARV 2389: by ee Boreas 
stage, may be Muses (Trendall, Paestan Pottery 42 f., fig. 2g, Painter), The scene on a crater in Erlangen, which Metzger 
pl. 11 c, BSR XX 6, no. 63). interprets as olde Onehalelates ane (op. cit. 188 no, gta, 
** First illustrated, so far as we know, by Zeuxis (Pliny, WH Grinhagen, Antike , pL. 14) may also be associated 
XXXYV 66, on a pinax taken to Rome); also on an Artic vase with the story. fe shows Apolia seated, witha lvee a8 
of around 330 (JHS LIX, ae 4-6), and ge gear | his feet, attended by Eros and women, and with a white-haired 
Italian vases (Beazley, Greek Vases in Poland 76, T. ,» 4ilen seated below him and holding a flute in either hand, On 
Paestan Pottery 43). The famous group of the bound Marsyas cithara-playing satyrs sec also Roos, op. cit. 227 ff. 
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Melanippides’ musical innovations provoked both Pherecrates and Democritos of Chios ** to 
the attack, and his dithyramb seems also to have popularised a story which Attic artists were not 
slow to illustrate in almost all its stages. As well as the silen’s encounter with a we Sce repre- 
sented on fifth-century vase paintings his performance with his flute, once with the lyre at his feet 
ready to be taken up,** and elsewhere his essay with lyre or cithara as well as Apollo's performance 
with his own instruments. An early fourth-century crater in Berlin may be, as it were, a com- 
mentary on the conversion, for upon it we see yas interrupting a lyre concert of Apollo and the 
Muses with a gesture which might be cn? Pare as a request to handle the god's lyre himself. 
The earliest of all these representations was Myron's group of Athena and Marsyas on the Athenian 
Acropolis,?7 and it is perhaps no mere chance that the only passage from Melanippides’ dithyramb 


which is preserved * describes exactly the moment the sculptor chose: 
& pév "Apavor 
Ta&pyav' Epprpe(v) @" igpas cme xe1pds 


elt tT’. ““Eppet’ aioyect, opal Aver, 
Eye 8" Eyoo 
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Might it not be that the group itself is the proud dedication of Mclanippides on the occasion of his 
successful and novel * Marsyas’? ™ 


Il. Acrorous Praguves sy Rep-ricure ARTIsTs 


The finest painted votive plaques from the Athenian Acropolis are of the decades before and 
alter 500 B.c., and many of them the work of leading red-figure artists; but they are not all of them 
in the red-figure technique, as something of the same conservatism seems to have dictated the 
decoration of votive plaques as it did many traditional or ritual vase shapes, such as loutrophoroi and 
Panathenaic amphorae. It is some of the plaques of this period and their painters that I wish to 
discuss here.*° 

The ie cera plaque illustrated in Plate IT 1 comprises two pieces in Athens (Akr. 2590: 
Graef-Langlotz I, pl. rog, shows the nght-hand fragment) and one in Oxford (1927.4602: ef. 
Beazley, 745 LI 53)."! AS can be seen, the Oxford fragment links the two in Athens. The laque 
was coated with a creamy-buff ground which carries the decoration, and it was pierced at the top 
by two holes meaty cut before the plaque was fired to admit thongs. On it appears the upper part 
of the figure of Athena with her spear raised, in a pose well known on other dedicatory es in 
Athens and on Panathenaic amphorae, and which may represent a Pisistratid statue of Athcisa on 
the Acropolis. Behind her we read the dedication MoAlas dvé@exe (Fig. ra).2% No incision is 
employed (except in the eye), and we may suspect a red-figure artist at work, but the piece must be 
classed with the other black-figure plaques. On the unslipped back of the plaque bie artist had 
roughly sketched out, first with a blunt tool on the soft clay, then with his brush, the figure of the 
Athena he was to execute fully on the other side, perhaps to get the scale right for the size of the 
plaque (Fig. 16, Plate I, 2), 

The drawing of the plume of Athena’s helmet in almost all its details and di 
very closely resembles that of the running warrior on another, 
have formed part of a balustrade or 


larger A lis yet 
} er Acropolis plaque which ma 
some semi-permanent structure. It is Rauved in G 





™ Pickard-Cambridge, of. cit, 54-6, Plato's rejection of 
Marsyas’ instrument (tp. LIT qo9¢, quoted by Metzger, of. 
et. 167) & in keeping with his apparent disapproval of mixed 
Dionysiac composition (Laws IIT yood, quoted by Pickard- 
Cambridge, of. cit. 58 f).  Unpopulariry of the flute in Athens 
around the middle of the fifth century is suggested by Wegener, 


Athenian Acropolis, nos. &4, 86), Others have thought Myron’s 
group an ex-voto for a successful dithyramb, of. Picard, £a 
Sculpture TL aga. ‘The presenee of a tripod in one of the vase 
acenes of the contest may imply a stage success (Ruvo 1093, 
Monined VIII pl. 42: on the neck of the vase the silen plays 
the flute, on the body he plays the cithara and a prize tripod 


op. ctl. 103. 

* Metzger, op. cil. 161, no. 14. The vase in Serajevo (ibid, 
149 0. 1, Bulanda, 39 fig. 54, Beazley, EVP 76) shows Marsyas 
seated before a tree, his head on his hands, holding his flutes 
listlessly; at the left stamds Athena, and over the silen's head a 
ig fica towards the goddess (Apollo, no doubt, stood beviorecd 
er |. 

"4! Metzger, of. cit. 159, no. 4, pl. 22,2: Furtwangler thouch 
he eet also have been holding his Mute tiicervibing as 
2640). 

*? Marsyas alone with his flute appears on a vase of about the 
same date (cf, Beazkey, EVP 76), P = 

™ In Athenarcus XTV Grbe, 
igo, no. 2, 

We do not know whether the ' Marsyas" won a prize, 
though it is not unlikely, ‘The usual dedication would be by 
the choregos, and would be a tripod, its position dependent on 
the festival involved, Some dithyrambs were performed in the 
Leser Panathanaea (Pickard-Cambridge, op. cit, 10), which 
might involve a dedication on the ig ik (for earlier 
citharode dedications there see Raubitechek, dications from the 


Anthologia Lyrica (Tieht) T* 


stands between him and Apollo) ; of. Metzger ap. cit. 29 f. 

a Soene geared remaike on Uuise pice oe bo eat 
BSA XLIX 189 ff. 

“ The complete dimensions are, height 15-5 cm., width 
18-0 om. (original width around 29-0 em.,), thickness 1-1-2 cm, 
Red for outline of the plume and -t peak, brown for 
the and snakes, white for the arm, and chequer pattem 
on the crest. The white ground overlaps the edges. In 
Plate [1 1 the lower part of the left-hand fragment is cut away; 
it hears no part of the figure drawing, and the inscription which 
continues on it is not well eh caught by the camera, The 
join is net quite exact in the ing to a alight 
difference in the scales of the Seance ibe 

™ In Graef-Langlors the epsilon was not read, 

8 Abr, 4037. 1 have mentioned this piece with further 
references in BSA XLIX 2ot, no. 8. ‘The tions on it are 
of no concern to us here, and their scale is, of course, much 
greater than those on the Athena plagues both were painted in 
red, For a comparable treatment of the plume in red figure 
compare the Troilus Painter’s amphora in the Vatican (ARF 
igo, no. 1, Gerhard AV, pl. rob: plume is outlined in red}, 
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Langlotz I, Pi 80, but the drawing in AE 1887, pl. 6 should be consulted for the colour.** The 
major part of the plaque appears here in Plate II, 2. The pupil of the cye is rendered in the same 
way on both plaques, as a circle of paint with an incised ring in it, but there is unfortunately no 
Opporunety for closer comparisons between the Athena and the running warrior.*° There are then 
at least some grounds for believing that they may be the work of the same painter, and Beazley has 
in fact associated the two in Paralipomena to ARV 78 f. 

The warrior plaque was associated with the red-figure painter Euthymides by Stuart-Jones in 
18g1,°* and is styled by Beazley ‘ related to* that artist.** So we have the Athena plaque possibly by 
the same painter as the warrior plaquc, which is possibly by Euthymides. The uncertainty disap- 
pears, I think, when we remember the name of the man who dedicated the Athena plaque, Pollias, 
none other than Euthymides’ father whom the painter mentions in signatures on four of his vases, 
and whom he persists in spelling in the old-fashioned manner with only one /ambda.** We know how 


sa baal es, 





Fia. t.—{(e) Parvrep Denication ox Axr. 2590, 
(6) Pawrep Skerce on THE Back oF Axr, 2590 AND Oxrorp 1927, 4602, 
(c) Inscriprion PROM AKR. 1042. 


Scale 2: 3. 


Pollias spelled his own name because he was a sculptor whose signature appears or is plausibly re- 
stored on no less than six Acropolis dedications.** In the light of this connection the details of the two 
plaques are also found to tally well enough with the known soe spare work of Euthymides.“° As 
this was a family of artists, what could be more natural than that the son should paint and inscribe 
a plaque for his father to dedicate? 

As no black-figure vases have been convincingly attributed to Euthymides we are denied the 


$8 RK, Hoppin in Euthymides and his Fellows 90, lambda, are correct. He may be the sculptor of bronzes, Pollis, 
fig, * iiaiatitet ci — 6 mentioned by Pliny (VH XXXIV 91). Robert suggested that 
* The pointed elbows and profiles of the of the helmet artists only mention their preckek O78 SOCKT Babine: 
NN gHsat ge the same type. aeeilaan: pms’ eam ap XXXI Beiblatt 
ARV umpf MuZ 65 cites it as by the Bowdoin E ** Compare the Munich amphora in its fine photographs in 
Painter. en ie ctnast vines foot the shicld Lullies and Harmer Griechische Vasen, pli. 17-23, noting cars, 
device on the Mi pial ch Dy u . 2); the other vase he cardings, Kovome's lair, the torennax Of Paishau Euthymides 


mentions is not assigned Beazley ARV 914). As well as also y¥ painted his vase inscriptions in red; - the sigma on 
on this p M. habs sgpones oe Buk eee kecet Wem the A plaque is rather less angular than we might expect. 
by Euth (ARV 26, no. 10), who, so far as we know, did “ Just as, if itschek's optimistic restoration is “ 
not honour any of the other youths he mentions on vases with Euthymides himself may have been taught to sculpt by his 
the epithet. father and dedicated one of his own bronzes on the i 

™ ARV 24 ff. nos. 1, 4, 9, 15 (on no. 9 he also omits the first . et. 1681, no. 150). Pollias executed a dedication for 
amicron iton, son of Skythes, who may be the known vase painter 


). 
_™ Raubitschek, Dedications from the Athenian Acropolis 522f. (ibid. 250 f., no, 220). The Etearchos of ibid., no. 221, which 
discusses and gives references; on only onc inscription is the may have carried a statue by Pollias, could be the youth named 
double /amdda extant, so one might argue that this could be a on a vase by Phintias (ARV 23, no, 8), the companion of 
mistake and that the six examples painted by his son, with one Euthymides. 
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rtunity of comparing his style on plaques with that on smaller works. The figure on 
ee rartice slate: wie cree 40 cm. high, and the Athena probably go cm.‘* They were 
therefore both of them undertakings for which the painter was obliged to adapt his usual style, 
for he had to depict a large figure in a single panel which would catch the eye and hold the 
attention, and at the same time he had the opportunity to indulge in greater detail on his la 
‘canvas’. Any painter who turned from the decoration of vases to plaques was also eb with a 
more easily manageable object which could lic on a table or stand on an easel, not the curved surface 
of a vase which he perhaps had to balance on his knees. Finally, he was painting an object which 
would be on display, something designed to grace a public sanctuary or temple, not a private shelf, 
wall, or dinkieeable and he might therefore be expected either to give of his best in a manner un- 
familiar on his vases, or, tineausl to the challenge and the scale, produce the stiff, fussy drawing we 
see on many plaques. It is probably for these reasons that many scholars once doubted whether the 
painters of clay plaques were the same artists as those who decorated vases. This at least has been 
disproved; but there are still many fine votive plaques which have not been assigned to painters 
because considerations of detail have not always supported the verdict of first impression. Not, of 
course, that all plaques were large, or all would-be masterpieces, but I think we may be forgiven for 
paying more attention to those which as decoration and as works of art do not suffer in comparison 
with the bronze and marble dedications. - 

Of the great red-figure artists of the Early Archaic period we have seen that Euthymides 
decorated plaques in the old, black-figure technique in keeping with the tradition of such dedications 
on the Athenian Acropolis. A contemporary of his, perhaps a little younger, also painted black- 
figure plaques and red-figure vases. He has been called the Cerberus Painter, but one of his plaques 
tells us his name, Paseas.“* Euphronios, too, may have painted black-figured plaques, and Peters ** 
has suggested that Akr, 2514 (Graef—Langlotz I, pl. 103) may be from his hand. There are also 
other fine black-figure plaques of this period from the Acropolis, not as yet attributed to known vase 
painters. The painters were not slow to use the new red-figure technique for plaques, but the few 
extant examples from Athens and Eleusis show that it never enjoyed the same popularity for this 
of dedication as the sixth-century black figure. It may be that already the competition of the painters 
of wooden panels was being felt. 

here are among the few early red-figure plaques from the Acropolis two particularly fine 
spe nes, one of the period of Euthymides and Paseas, the other cneephat later, and it is to these 
that we turn now. Of both unhappily the greater part is missing. 

The first is Akr. ro42, four pe ga five fragments are illustrated in Sapa akg II, pl. 82, 
and to which Miss Pease added another fragment from the excavations on the North Slope of the 
Acropolis (S-5-1, Hesp IV 238 £., no. 27, fig. 12). It was painted about 500 B.c., and the scene it 
carries is of the Judgement of Paris; ** not one which could be considered flattering to the goddess 
to whom the peor was dedicated, but the painter hardly thought of that when he or his client 
chose it. At the left the apprehensive Paris Sire a, b) moves away carrying his lyre but looking 
back towards Hermes (1042 a, b: HE[P]MQ),** who hurries after him and restrains him with his 
outstretched right arm: he seems almost over-dressed with chlamys and chiton, caduceus and 
sword,*? and his winged petasos. The preserved part of the petasos, with the flying strands of his 
hair over his shoulder, suggests that he, too, is turning his head towards the goddesses who follow 
him, but of this we cannot be certain. The two heads turned back in this way would help to lend 
balance to a composition which might otherwise have been uneasy with the two figures movi 
away from the centre. The leading goddess, of whom nothing is preserved, must have been Hera, 
in a position befitting her seniority, and behind her came Kihens shouldering her spear (1042 c). 
At the rear comes Aphrodite (1042 c, d “ and North Slope S-5-1: A®POJAIT[E) closely attended 
by Eros (1042 ¢ and North Slope S-5-1: EPJO$), who may be holding a wreath above her head.* 

‘his, incidentally, must be one of the earliest representations of Eros as a youth, and a rare one of 
him fully clothed. 5° 

The whole plaque must have measured at least 80 % 30 cm. Its upper edge, which projects 
over the main scene, like eaves,*! is painted red on its underside and bore an inscription in cream- 
white paint, probably the dedication. In the one corner preserved appears a large hole which was 


** That is to say, twice as large, and half as large again as = (4Z 1883 307 f.), where one of the two Erotes present holds a 
the figures on his amphorar. The figures on his painted stand wreath over Aphvodite’s head; cf. Clairmont, of. cif, 112. 
in the Agora (ARV 26 no. 15, Hesp V 59 ff. figs. 1, 2) were about ** Alternatively, to restore HIMEP]O2 makes the representation 


as tall as the Athena, less arkable; but Hi opera’ these 
“ Boardman, Fie LXNXV 154 f cccudioes sotto his ae aia os, 
** Studien 56, of, Rumpf, MuzZ i. " Cf, BSA XLIX 191 f.; Benndorf, Griechische und Sicilische 
. 120, 


* Clairmont, Das Parisurteil 47 e Vaseninider, pl. 5, 3 has the profile. 
pe Beazley, Greek Vases in Poland 12 n, 4, AFA LM 338, " The Asolo 1042 a, which bears the letters ON I have 
Clairmont, op, cit. 106 lists five Judgements at which he notsern. A drawing of what appears on 1042 € is reproduced 
“E Ninceein tind ees ree “oe rdagth sdop It could be restored . . .@EN, the final letter 
ery covering her upper ieg thorn, ing rat cramped, This is a 
and part of the charabucsiiticaiy derurahsdl Kats to her mantle, pase Sh or an ‘A®nvaia Sede tnar 4 iy phony ogee) 
” earliest appearance of Eros at the Judgement, except ablatival ending a3 ‘Atommd}tey (Raubitschek, op. cit. Index 
perhaps for the Etruscan vase, Clairmont, op. cit. 19 f. K. gbis 552 f., Gracf-Langlotz, IT ne. 1324). 


. we can distingu 
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certainly cut to admit a nail, and from the pen of the dedicatory inscription on the overhanging 
upper edge it must have been designed to be set at least as high as eye level. 

Langlotz saw in the profile of Paris’ head the influence of the painter Oltos, and in the drapery 
that of Euthymides. Miss Pease, adding the North Slope fragment, remarked that details pointed 
rather to Phintias** and Robertson has associated it 5* with a vase of which Beazley writes ‘ related 
to Phintias, and might be a late work of his.’** 1 think the plaque was certainly by Phintias, but 
that in looking for detailed comparisons we must remember that we are dealing again with figures 
appreciably larger than those on the painter’s vases and with something which was more of a be- 
spoken showpiece than his usual orders, The close-set lashes of Paris’ eye we find on two of Phintias’ 
larger and more elaborate vases °* and the wreath with the floral centre is of a type he particularly 57 
favoured, simple ear, profile, hair,** nostril, and leg ® and arm markings are readily paralleled 
on his work, and the lyre is a slight elaboration of his usual pattern for the instrument.*® The 
border of Aphrodite’s drapery is unique, but it is in Phintias’ work among all of this period that rows 
of dots are to be found in a comparable position.*' To the scale of the work we may attribute the 
fussy multiple lines outlining chiton and sleeves,"? and the very fine shading of the chiton,® so close 
as to give the impression of a uniform brown wash. 

e second red-figure plaque is Akr. 1047. When complete it was probably as high as Phintias’ 
Judgement of Paris, but as the number of figures involved is not clear we cannot divine its original 
width. Graef-Langlotz illustrate (II, pl. 82) four of the five fragments there described. There is 
one other fragment among the Acropolis pottery in the National Museum at Athens which belongs, 
and one added by Miss Pease from the North Slope excavations (A-P 194, Hesp TV 239, no. 28, fig 5 
12). The same source yielded two other fragments (A-P 3267 a, b) since Miss Pease’s study, one 
of which joins 1047 a, and these appear here in Plate III, 2. Of the distinguishable figures we have, 
from the left edge of the plaque, the drapery from the back of a figure facing right (A-P 194), and 
before it part of a woman facing left (1047 a and A-P 3267 a) with her braceletted forearm slightly 
raised; her right arm must have been raised still higher, and this unusual position and the lie of the 
drapery folds above and below her left arm can be explained only by the fact that she is holding in 
her arms a child, whose swaddling shawl we see. Back to back with her stood a citharode (1047 
a). Another figure, also facing right (1047 d), holds a slender curved object and a ribbon-li 
strand. lotz saw here an Artemis s ing her bow, though this does not seem the gesture, 
the bow tip is not hooked, and her bowstring is badly tangled.*4 However, as the only other figure 
i ish is divine, a garlanded Hermes facing left holding a caduceus and stretching out 
his right arm, the identification of both an Apollo and Artemis for the other two pees may be cor- 
rect. Four other small fragments carry parts of drapery (1047 b, e, A-P 3267 b and one other). 
It remains only to identify the goddess carrying a child. Leto she clearly cannot be, but there are 
earlier representations of Aphrodite carrying children on an Acropolis vase and plaque: on the 
former the goddess alone is identified by an inscription,*® but on the plaque “* the children are 
named, Himeros and Eros. There, as on our red-figure plaque, they are still wingless babies, 
though we know from the Phintias plaque discussed above that Eros was already represented as a 
winged youth. We have then an assembly of gods. The edge of the plaque is preserved on one 
side only (A-P 194), and there a projecting ridge has been broken away outside the pomegranate 
chain which frames the picture cf 1047 c). We can confidently restore similar ridges on the other 
three sides, much in the fashion of the later naiskos plaques.*? 

Our piece was painted by an artist strongly influenced by the work of his greater contem- 
etle pins particularly the Berlin Painter, and though I do not know other works from the same 

and, this was clearly an artist of no mean ability, though not quite a master. His dependence and 
generation are revealed in his treatment of hair, features, and drapery,® but his execution of detail 


* Hesp IV 230. 

“ FHS LXX 92 n. 45, where it is seen as a link with the car 
Myson vases (ARV 171 f.), which it closely resembles, tho 
it ts apparently earlier than them. 

®* ARV 25 bottom. 

For the eyes cf. ARV 22, nos. 2 and 4 (Hoppin, of. cif., pl. 
of, FR IIT 234). 
page: ARV 22 nos, 1, 4 and 5 (Hoppin, op. cit., pil, 31, 28, 

234). 
* of Apollo on ARV 22 no. 2 (Hoppin, of. cit., pl. 26). 
™ Cf. ARV 22 nos, t and 7 (Hoppin, of, cit., pil. 91, 27). 

*" Cf. ARV 22 nos. 5 and 7 (Hoppin, op, cit. 105 pl. 28). 

“* Cf. ARV 22 nos. 5, 6 and 7 (Hoppin, ep. cit. 118, pil. 28, 
27). 

“ Cf. ARV 22 nos. + and 2 (Hoppin, op. cit., pil. 31, 26); a 
feature of the more scrupulous Src 4 of several contemporary 
Pe CL ARI (H 1. 26 

‘4 ’ 92 no, 2 in, op. cif., pl. 26). 

“ Prof. C. M. Robertact lint camecied that the ‘ bow’ may 
be the end of a heimet crest, the figure baiting Up the helmet 
rather as does a youth on a vase by the icago Painter 
(Beazley, Greek Vases in Poland, pl. 22). 





* Akr. T 603 pl. 29 (an assembly of gods). 

88 Akr. I 2526, pl. 10g and ef. 2494, pl. rot (an assembly of 
ore On Akr, 2596 sce also Pa rridi AA XI to6, Seliman, 

SA XXVI Bo f., 104, Beazley, 7H: XLix 262 Sasi - 15, 
24 for another Aphrodite carrying a child) and JHS LUI 18. 
Cr Robinson, 474 LX 7. 

** Cf. BSA XLIX 192, 

* £E.g. the outlined lock before Aphrodite’s car, The narrow 
opening to the chiton sleeve is not uncommon in the Kleophrades 
Painter's work (Beazley, Der AleopArades-Maler, pil. 27, 28.2, 
90.7), and the hem pattern is unusual but similar to that on 
some of the same painter's vases (Hoppin, op. cit., pl. 12, 
Pfuhl Muz U1, fig. 990). The flying strands of hair in a 
reserved ground and not incised, the short curly hair over the 
forehead, the long beard whiskers, and the long drawn line of 
the jawbone are to be found in the work of the Berlin Painter, 
who seems to be more consciously copied by our artist (for the 
hair cf. Beazley, Der Berliner-Maler, pil, pts forehead and 
beard especially, iid., pll. 27.3 and 32, chin, idid., pl. 4 and 
AJA XXXIX, pl. g: further on the Berlin Painter, Robertson, 
JHS LXX 23 ff.). 


a4 JOHN BOARDMAN 


falls short of the best contemporary work—Aphrodite’s hand is weakly drawn with no definition of 
the knuckles, the hair is represented in an unusual manner, perhaps a misunderstood variation on 
the hair style we find on the Berlin Painter's work, the fine lines on the chiton are not intelligently 
applied, the drapery hangs in carelessly rendered folds which are neither precise nor realistic, and 
throughout the drawing the line is weak and halting. The explanation may lie with the scale of 
the figures, which my not have dismayed either the Kleophrades or Berlin Painters, but which 
might have troubled an artist accustomed to working only on smaller vases or cups, and such he may 
be. The date should be around 4oo. 


Ill. A Torevaan, PLAgue 


The fragment of plaque, Athens NM 1244 (Plate III, 3) deserves consideration apart from all 
other known Attic red-figure plaques, both for its unusual representation and for its place of finding. 
The scene which appears on it is one familiar enough on stone reliefs, the * death feast’, eattatly 
better known in its Carman tithe Totenmah!; and in its decoration and shape this plaque more than 
any other illustrates how, towards the end of their history, clay plaques imitated rather stone originals 
than the painted wooden plaques which were the companions, though not in every way the inspira- 
tion, of their archaic predecessors.“ The naiskos plaques,?° with their raised side ridges and 
pediments crowned with acroteria, are further examples of this dependence of votive plaques of the 
fifth and fourth centuries on stone models, a particularly fine example being the Ninnion plaque at 
Eleusis, which is the best preserved of them.’! But unlike the naiskos plaques, NM 1244 owes its 
decoration rather than its shape to the stone originals, although it, too, has a slight overhang painted 
with an egg-and-dart pattern at the upper edge, reminiscent of the projecting eaves which are carved 
above many stone votive reliefs. It was first published in a drawing by Wolters in 4 7A 1896, 145. 
Only the top left-hand corner of the plaque is preserved, and the whole must have measured over 
go cm. wide by nearly 20 cm, high, Of the painted scene we have, in a square field in the corner, 
the head and neck of a horse painted white. Below is the procession of a family of worshippers headed 
by the parents and completed by the four children nicely graduated in size. All wear wreaths, and 
the mother carries in her right hand a small branch and in her left some small, undefined object, 
while the father may, from the position of his arm, also have held tokens of worship or offerings. 
The inscription above, Noucaylas av[é@nxev tells us his name, and the fact that it is painted shows 
that the plaque was bespoken, and so the family may have been represented accurately, at least so 
far as their number is concerned. On the analogy of stone reliefs we can restore in the right-hand 
half of the plaque a seated or reclining male figure with a table by him. A good photograph of the 
fragment has been published by Herbig in RAZ XLII Beil. 14, and it has been dated by Schefold on 
styhstic grounds to the decade 330-320 8.c.72 

The similar scenes on stone votive reliefs which show worshippers approaching or attending 
what is apparently a feast have often been discussed and associated with hero cults, and their 
eehvead suitability to Asklepios and kindred healing deities pointed out by Hausmann.) The 

orse’s head is generally now explained as a symbol of aristocracy rather than death,74 as may have 
been also the sixth-century black-figure horse-head amphorae.72 We may recall also the earliest 
figure drawing on Attic pottery, which is of horses ™ as prize possessions, and the social implication 
of the Greek term bets, ‘ chevalier’, 

The sanctuaries in which red-figure plaques were dedicated in Attica are by no means confined 
to those on the Athenian Acropolis or at Eleusis, as finds in the Agora and on the Pnyx show.77 
They are appropriate, as is any other form of dedication, for any deity or shrine. The plaque under 
discussion here was found in 1891 during the construction of a house in Aristides Street, a little to 
the west, that is inside, of an identified stretch of the city wall." Some 950 m. to the south-west ™ 
were found two mnscriptions,*° of the late third and late second centuries, vie a sanctuary of Heras 
Tatros, WVersakes’ theory * that the foundations of a large building found at the corner of Praxiteles 
Street, some 200 m. from the inscriptions, are of a temple or some other building in this sanctuary 
is, a5 Judeich pointed out, sheer conjecture, but ee noting here, as the remains lie on a line 
between the find cay of the inscriptions and the plaque. Admittedly the distances involved are 
great, but small objects can travel a long way, and, leaving aside the question of Versakes' founda- 
tions, the connection between the plaque and the inscriptions is rendered more plausible by the 


Of BSA XLIX 187 ff a Agora P'g468 (ARV 14); P 380 (ARF 683); Payx PN 

" ibid. 19a n. 95; add a Corinthian example Corinth XII, P-87; : d- i = (Benndert, Ciechische” wt Stilische 

.. 65, B88, Vasenbilder, pl. 4, 7h T 8g, fg. 38, perhaps from the He- 
AE igor pl. 1. Phaisteion) and 2760 (from Nola !}. 

" UKV rig. ™ Judeich, Ti ¢ ven Athen Plan 1 G. 2 (centre), 


: opag 
" Aun! und Heiliem t101 ff. with earlier references, Wolters, op. cit. describes the house aa the se 

™ [bid 159 n. 425, Nilsson, Geshichte der griechischen Religion comi Fete the street from the wees ORCA Oe ai St 
1 abe f * Judeich, op. cit. FL 9 (centre). 

* Cy, Beazicy, Droelopment 40.  Judetch, of. cit. 979 £ n. 7, Kutsch, Atti fee 

"The earkiest, Kerumeitar 1V, pli. 8, 27. Desborough is 1G 11? Baa, a St? ell apn Kicche ein = 
sceptical about their possible social significance (Prefogeemetric pl. 99. ots 
Pottery 301). "AE i910 267 ff. 
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obvious suitability of a Totenmahl votive in the sanctuary of a Heros Latros. The worship of the 
latter is attested in Athens,®* both by the inscriptions mentioned above and from literary sources; 
the title is met also at Eleusis ** and can be regarded as the anonymous preys to the many 
named hero-doctors whose cult is practically indistinguishable from that of epois, and who 
often even claimed him as their father. If this association of the plaque and the inscriptions is 
acceptable it can be taken as further evidence for the location of the sanctuary of Heros Iatros in 
Athens, in the north of the city, apparently a little within the Acharnian Gate: if not acceptable, it 
can at least be taken to suggest the existence in this quarter of the city of a hero sanctuary in which 
such an offering would be appropriate. 
Joun BoarpMAN 


* Kutsch, op. cit, 2 ff., Nilsson, op. ait, 433 f, Hausmann, op. ait. 23 £ * Kutsch, op. cil. 7 f. 





THE CAVALRY BATTLE AT THE HYDASPES ! 


ALEXANDER's battle against the Indian king, Porus, at the R. Hydaspes is in many rempects the 


most interesting of all his set engagements. 


and few things show his military genius more clearly than the resource which he 

this difficult problem. The main outlines of the battle are clear, but, despi te all that 
there is little agreement amongst historians ? regarding Alexander’s tactics in the valr : 
The most recent treatment of the problem is that by Sir 


ment which led up to the main action. 


There he had to cope with a new weapon, the e 


ephant, 
layed in solvin 

as been written, 
cavalry engage- 


William Tarn,’ and it is this which has led me to examine the question more closely, Although, as 
will become clear, I find myself at variance with Tarn's interpretation on numerous points he has, 
I believe, shown that it is only by a detailed study of Arrian’s text that we can arrive at a satisfactory 


understanding of the orders to 
Arrian’s narrative and to ane 
af 


part played by Coenus—radically different 


to substantiate a view of the overall strate 
from that put forward by Tarn. 


oenus—the hub of the matter. I intend, therefore, to re-examine 


—particularly the 
oreover, Tarn has 


subjected Arrian's account of the battle and its preliminaries to such severe criticism that it is not, 
I think, unfair to say that, if Tarn’s interpretation of the operations is accepted, Arrian must be held 


to have misunderstood his source on several important 


ints and to have failed to make Alexander's 


tactics intelligible. ‘This article has, therefore, a second purpose—to demonstrate that the undoubted 


difficulties in Arrian’s narrative, 


ambiguity of military terminology, do not indicate any 


tion by the historian, 


due in part to the complicated manoeuvres involved in part to the 


fundamental misunderstanding of the situa- 


The battle is described in all our extant Alexander-historians,* but Tarn is in my opinion clearly 
right in treating Arrian as the only reliable source for the cavalry battle and the events immediately 


preceding. Plutarch, even if the letter of Alexander on 
treats the battle itself in too summary a fashion 
though writing at greater length, are confused and unreliable and provide few 
be the basis of our reconstruction. His account is clearly based on Ptolemy, 


Arnan, then, must 


who was in close attendance on Alexander ® and whose authority on milita 
to believe that Arrian’s narrative reveals any other source for the actual 
to his attempting to combine divergent accounts.? 


lining. I see no reason to. i 
engagement or that the difficulties in it are due 


which he bases his account is enuine,® 
Curtius and Diodorus, 
details of importance, 


to be of much value. 


y matters needs no under- 


Alexander is said by Arrian * to have brought across the river some 6,000 infantry and 5,000 


cavalry, but Tarn has shown that the figure for the infantry 
He has also suggested that the forces stationed along the bank of the river under 
cross as Alexander 


lo 9,000 or 19,000, 
Meleager, Attalus, and Gorgias were to 
stream. If this is so, and it is hard to see what 
positions, then Alexander will have had with 
explain how his troops were able to encircle 


the Indians in the later st 


must be considerably increased, perhaps 


passed their positions on his way down- 


Purpore these troops could fulfil by remaining in their 
im a force of about 15,000 infantry. This would 


softhe battle. If Tarn is 


right about this it means further that Alexander had more cavalry with him in the battle. For with 


the three commanders mentioned above were left 
mercenary forces must be supposed to have crossed as well as the 











‘ { am mest grateful tw Mr. G. T. Griffith for reading an 
carly draft of this article and for making several valuable 
SLrtesticnns, 

* For a full bibliography see G. Glotr and R. Cohen, 
Histoire trrergque, vol. iv. i, lane ed. 1945), P- 117 and p, 148 n_ 
156. ‘The works of Brelocr and Kornemann listed there have 
hot been accessible tome. WV. A. Smith, The Early History of 
/ufia (14), pp. 65 ff. (followed by Glotz-Cohen), and €. A, 
Robinson Te: Alexander the Great (1947) give a picture of the 
operations similar to mine, but do not discus: the sources in 
dewil. For a plan of the battle see Smith, op. cil., p. fig. 
There is, however, no warrant for Placing a line of infantry in 
front of the elephants or for making the Indian line extend up 
te the river on the left. The arrangement of the elephants in 
cight ranks is not supported by the sources, but is due to 
Smith's views on the site of the battle. 

® Alexander the Gregt (tq48)\ vol. 9 app. 6 * The Batile of the 
Hydaspes’, pp. igo ff. (op. pp. mgg-6). A. R. Burn has 
remarked (FHS 1947, p. 141) that ‘every serious student at’ 
Alexander, probably for generations, will have to start from 
Tarn’s analysis of the sources and discussion of the chief 
problema of the narrative *, This judgement, with which I 
cntirely agree, may perhaps justify my approach to the problem. 
R. Meiges, in the third edition of Bury's History uf Greece in, 
to pp. fog—6) has already accepted Tarn's interpretation of 
Alexander's tactics. 

* References: Arrian, Anmaliasis 5.0t-18: Plutarch * Aljex- 





infantry and cavalry, and these 


the mercenary 
regiments of the phalanx. We 


ander’ ch. Go; Diodorus Bk: t7.47-8; Curtius Bk. 8.149-14. 
The battle is also described by Polyaenus 4.5.22. 

* There is no decisive evidence about. this. Tarn himself 
admits (p. 197) that ‘ the earlier part of the letter... has heen 
tarefully done from good sources, and would pass muster” (¢f. F. 
Schachermeyr, diexander der Grosse, Pp. 520n, 098), He is wrong 
to reject the letter because of the ( ieged difference between 
7) Seg ancl eos eri rh Sebidw (post). ‘The sentence ctros ev 
fvetioon nara daepov winas, Katvow Be Te) Bebi tporSakely kleton 
does, in fect, agree with Arrian's account of the battle, although 
this dors not, of course, prove that the letter ig genuine. 

* Arrian 5.13.1. airrag BE (se. 4 “ARtEawSeos) bmBds tpoxov- 
Tdpoy ities wal Guo ain Mrekcuotde te ck TepSicxcs xal Aveluayag 
ol coperroeyiiooe, 

* For an exhaustive discusion of the relative merits of the 
ancient sources see G. Veith, Dre Adoalleriekonps’ am Hydaspes, 
Klio 6 (1908), pp. 191. Veith proves conclusively, I 
believe, that any reconstruction of the baitle musi be based 
‘epee on Atrian, and effectively disposes of the attempt by 

- Schubert (RA. Ads, =6 (1907), pp. 549 4%) to sct aside 
Arrian’s account in favour of Polyacnus. The main defect of 
Vetth's article it that he docs not support his conclusions {with 
which Tam, in the main, in agreement) by reference to Arrian’s 
own Usage, * 5.14.1 (ef 51.8.4). 

* [t is interesting to not that ‘Thirlwall had already doubted 
the number 6,000 and had put Alexander's forces os high as 
20,000 men, 


THE CAVALRY BATTLE AT THE HYDASPES 
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have no knowledge of the numbers of the mercenary cavalry at this time, but, if we hold that these 


contre crossed, then Alexander will have had considerably more than 5,000 cavalry 
er 


crossing the river about 150 stades u 
Craterus with a strong force) Alexander ma 


southwards with his cavalry, leaving the infantry to follow at a foot pace. 
sent out his son with a force of 2,000 cavalry and 1 
to reconnoitre or to oppose Alexander's crossing. 


with him.) 
tream from his main camp (where he had left 
ed his forces in battle order. e then proceeded 


Meanwhile Porus had 


20 chariots (if we accept Ptolemy’s gars) either 
Indian 


orce in 


In the event Alexander met this 


his advance and defeated it with heavy losses, Porus’ son falling in the battle. The survivors fled 


back to Porus with the news that Alexander had crossed and was 
upon the Indian king left a few elephants and a small detachment of troops 0 


advancing in full force There- 
posite the Macedonian 


camp to prevent Craterus from crossing in his rear, and advanced northwards with the remainder of 


his forces. 
battle to await Alexander. 


the bulk of his infantry, totalling 30,000 in all. 
beasts, and on the wings his ssoatiy 
presumably divided equally between the wings." 


in 

On reaching a sandy aa level position he halted and drew up his troops in line of 
His arrangements are 
centre in front he placed 200 elephants at intervals of 100 feet 
yeiov trABpou), while covering these intervals but on a second line 
The remainder he drew up on 


clearly deseribed by Arrian (15.5-7). In the 
GieyovTa tAepavrTa eAepayTos ov 
ehind the elephants he stationed 
either side of the 


. 


, 2,000 on each side. In front of these were placed 300 chariots, 


-y 


“hese dispositions were complete before Alexander 


decided on his order of battle, which was, indeed, determined by the presence of the elephants in 
the Indian centre. He could not approach these with his cavalry or advance by the centre with his 


infantry unless he were prepared to suffer heavy losses. 
When Alexander observed that the Indians were forming up into 


line of battle he halted his 


cavalry to allow his infantry to come up. When they had done so he very wisely did not lead them 


forward immediately; instead he ordered his cavalry 


to circle around to give the infantry time to 


recover from their march. During this period the Indians completed their dispositions, and 


Alexander, observing the elephants in the centre, 
action. 
against the enemy left, intending 


TOAANY Tis Tov dvoAaBaey eri TO svavupov 
noticed that his decision to attack.on the left and the orders to Coenus 


éméngopeves.® It should 


decided first of all to put the enemy cavalry out of 
Accordingly, says Arrian, he took with him the bulk of the cavalry and began to nde along 
to make his attack there GAA" corros pév, Gre lroKporooy, 7h 


KEpas Tov TOAcuicov TrapT)AcuveD, ao THAT 


and the infantry commanders (which must have been given before he rode off, although they follow 


in Arrian’s text) 


occurred before he came within range. 


I mention this because, although there are 


no absolute times in the narrative, we can place the events relative to one another. 


We come now to the orders to Coenus—the crucial point. 
thw Anuntpiou Kai thy obtot Exovta fmrapyiay, 
imreov IGdovTes of BapBapor avtitaprimevwot, 
words Koivoy 5é tréutre: cos Eri TO Befiov have been interpreted in one 


Kolvov 8é& téptret cos Eri TO Se€idv, 
weAcUiras, greta TO KaTa opas oTipos Too 
aitav xatomvy fyeodar altay, The opening 
of several ways—Coenus 


was sent: (1) to Alexander's right; (2) towards the Indian right as a_feint; (3) against the Indian nght 


(to attack it), 
be dismissed quite summarily. 


towards Porus’ right *, and remarks that ds 


Selig) qrpocBaAciv (in the letter quoted by Plutarch}. 


‘as if" he is quite evidently wrong. 


dicate intention, and in Arrian this use is extremely common. 














© On the mercenary cavalry see HL Berve, Das Alexander 
reich, vol. 1, pp. 148-q. 

Tf the le giants were drawn up in a single line (as Arman 
seems to imply) the Indian line must have extended for alwut 
five miles across the plain, If we take the calculations of 
Polybius (12.20-1) as a basis, the Indian infantry, occupying 
six fert per man, cannot have been drawn up more than eight 
deep. Ome would expect a greater depth, and Veith |p. 149) 
may well be right in thinking that Porus' line did not extend 
0 far, Veith rightly cmphasises the difficulty of estimating 
the length of a battle-line even in modern times. Mr. A. R- 
Born draws my attention to Plut. Alex, 62, 1, where Porus 
forces in the battle are given as 20,000 infantry and 2,000 cavalry, 
anil suggests that Arrian’s figures may include alf Porus’ forces, 
and not merely those in the battle-line, The modest figures 
given by Plutarch (? from Alexander's letter) conirast sharply 
with the gigantic totals of the Indian troops across the Ganges 
mentioned in the same chapter, and are thus all the more 
eredible. If they are correct it is even more doubtful whether 
the Indian line extended for five miles. ‘There are many 
possible sources of the error, if error there is; Arrian may have 
failed to make it clear that the elephants occupied mare than a 
single line or, perhaps more probably, the estimate of about 
100 feet between the clephants may be an over-csuimate- 


The first interpretation, although held by 
It will be sufficient to quote " 

Alexander's, proved by the reference just before to Porus’ left.” 
second view, first put forward by Bauer, is restated by Tarn. He translates 
imi 14 Se€idv cannot possible mean the same as 16 


Bury and many other good scholars, can 
arn (p. 1g6n, 1): * Porus’ right, not 

This seems quite conclusive. The 
‘as if (he were going) 


If Tarn means that a> must be translated 


In Classical Greek cos with a preposition would normally m- 


I give two examples “ relating to 











Very probably Arrian bas given us the information he Fourred 
in Ptolemy, anc it i¢ the latter, if anyone, that is at fault. 

© Tarn (p. 195m. 9) translates * he beman to ride towards the 
Indian left, a if he was going to charge it (hut he was not} ” 
adding, ‘os is common enough in this sense 

1 agree that the imperfect must have its proper force, te, ~ he 
began to ride", but although &¢ may mean “as if’ there is 
nothing in the phrase imelf to prevent our taking it as a state- 
tient of Alexander's real intentions, fe, that he intended to 
attack the left wing epmtually, To do not mean that he now 
galloped off to make his attack. The interpretation of the 
phrase, in fact, depends upon our view of Alexander's tactics 
fee also mote 25), 

8 ‘There are approximately ninety examples of &; Gi in 
Arian. Apart from its use in geographical expressions mean- 
ing * towards ", asin Strabo, (sce esp, Arrian’s description of the 
rivers of Asia in Ghapters 4 and 6 of Book 5), it is commonly 
used with the following verbs: dyn jand its compounds), 
npoxtsetu, leat, and thowew. Alexander's charge at Gauga- 
mela (9.14.2) 1% described in these words: fy Boot ta eal 
Ghadaypa ot fx” aitdw Anphov, while closely parallel to the 
present passage is 3.15.1 (also at Gauanecla) dy bri 1o Gebvow 
Tay Papfdpew fiye Gpdurp (sc. 6 “AN Sawpos). 


af J. R. HAMILTON 


the movements before the battlke—5.13.1 of oxotrol kaTiBdytes ati Th Gpyty as EKGOTOIS TUYOUS 
oi Troi elyov fiAcuvov das El tov Mdpov—the scouts rode off fo Porus; and 5.15.4 aus BE (sc. 
6 Tl@pos) thy Te frrov GvaAtaBdw macay ---- hAcuvev ds Er” “AAtEavipov—advanced against 
Alexander. In fact, Arrian used yi and as ni interchangeably, ¢.g. 4.4.7. énijyev Emi tots 
2euGag and 3.17.4. entjyev os él tols BapBapous, where there is no observable difference in 
meaning. On the other hand, there can be in Arrian few examples (I have noticed none) of e5 Eri 
used in Tarn’s sense. In view of this I would maintain that ‘ against the (Indian) right * is in itself 
by far the more probable rendering. 

But if so how is the remainder of the order to be translated? Tarn takes this tomean ‘when 
the Indian cavalry should see the body of cavalry facing themselves, xaté opas (opas is the Indian 
cavalry), and should attack it, Cornus was to swing round (to his own right) and take them in rear.’ 
But if this is correct a difficulty arises. For the BapBaper are clearly those on the Indian right, 
while spas, if we take this to refer to the Indians, can only mean those on the left, ie opposite 
Alexander. This is certainly awkward and not free from ambiguity. The difficulty docs not arise 
for Tarn, since he assumes that before Coenus received his orders ai! the Indian cavalry were con- 
centrated on the left, ie. that the mght wing had already ridden along to support their left. Arrian, 
however, clearly implies that the orders were given first, and Tarn himself admits as much. With 
reference to 17.1 &v Toutes Be of te “IvGoi Tous Inréas mavtodev EvvaAioavtes he writes (p. 195): 
“one can hardly say that Arrian is wrong, for év tot might mean anything ; but it hardly suggests, 
as must have been the case, that Porus had already massed all his cavalry on his left before Alexander 
gave his orders.’ Indeed, unless we are to stretch év tote to cover a very long period of time, 
Arrian certainly believed that the orders were given before the transfer took place. Tarn’s view, 
then, demands that we reject the testimony of Arrian on this point. Ofcourse, it also demands that 
we take d¢ &ri tO Sef16v in his sense—that Coenus rides only so far towards the Indian right that he 
can wheel round in the rear of the Indians as they advance against Alexander. We must, therefore, 
decline to accept Tarn’s interpretation here. 

It is worth while considering whether og&s may refer not to the Indians but to Alexander and 
whether in this case kata may not mean ‘ beside, near’ instead of * opposite, facing *. On this view 
gas will refer to the subject of the main verb (Alexander), i.¢. it will be an indirect reflexive repre- 
senting T1ua¢ (or gué) of the direct speech. Now it is true that opas is regularly used by Arrian as 
a direct refiexive '* in contrast to the normal Attic usage; but despite the lack of reported speech 
in Arrian (a fact to be borne in mind) there are a few instances where he uses it asin Attic. The most 
striking example occurs at 5.11.4, where Alexander gives Craterus his orders before the crossing—a 
passage worth quoting in full: mapnyyéAAeTo 5 Kporépw yt) mpiv SicBaivew tov Topov ipiv 
amokkaytiven Mapov guy 1H Suvdper cog étri Pas 7) pevyovTa potely alrols 5é vixGvtas. fv 5 
WEPOS LEV Tl THs oTparTids dvakaPdy Mapos gr’ Eué &yn, pEpos GE 11 UnroAcip§y] outa fri otpato- 
medou Kol Ekégavtes, ow Be Gy Kol dhe weve word y@pav. el BE tous EAepowros EdutravtTos dye of 
Gryei Mcapos Er" eye, Tihs Be GAAns otpecrias trroAeltrerrd 1 ari otporomeiou, ov 6 GioBeiverv oroubi. 
ol yap sArpavtes povot, Epn, Gtropoi efor mpds Tous éxBaivovtas imrous. f) SE GAAN orpartick evtropos. 
Obviously éri opas in the indirect speech and étr’ éué in the direct both refer to Alexander, and I 
would suggest that this pateane affords very strong support for the view put forward above. More- 
over, at saugamela, when hard pressed by the encircling Persian troops, Parmenio sends to Alex- 
ander a messenger dyyekoUvta Oni vy cydvi Euvéyetai To Kate gas kal BonGeiv S115 Here again 
gpas is used to refer to the subject of the main verb. The use of xerr& with the accusative to mean 
‘beside, near’, although not noticed by Liddell and Scott (and although much less common in 
Arrian and the historians smelly than that meaning ‘ opposite’), undoubtedly does occur. I 
have given one instance of this use at 3.15.1 (above) and 2.10.9 as Ge Evros BeAous éyiyvovto, 
Tpato Gf olkat’ “AAgtavipov wal aitos “AX avipos - - + - -- Spopw és Tov toTtapov évéBadov 
puts the matter beyond doubt."" 

Apart from the question of ds émi, Tarn’s interpretation has other disadvantages. It necessi- 
tates our taking otigos in the sense of a small body of cavalry, although, as he himself points out, 
this word has already (15.2) been used of the whole body of horse under Alexander. It may not be 
impossible to take otigos in this sense, but it seems far from likely. Again EyeoGa1 would more 
naturally mean ‘follow closely’ than ‘take in the rear ’, although here again it cannot be said that 
the latter is altogether impossible." = aytimapimrevetv occurs only in this passage, and the meaning 
must therefore be determined by the context, 1 suggest that ‘ rides along to meet’ is at least as 
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likely a translation as ‘attack*.* Certainly maprrmevew frequently means * to ride along’ in 
Arrian, ¢f. ¢.g. 5.22.5. and esp. 2.9.1. 

Once last point—Tarn remarks that ‘ the point of the order is the word {66vres’. 1 do not feel 
convinced of this, but, if the word is to be stressed the meaning will be ‘ when Porus realises (after 
Coenus’ departure) that Alexander’s main cavalry force is concentrated on his left’. I should 
therefore take the orders to mean that ‘when the Indians, seeing the (large) body of cavalry with 
(beside) Alexander, should nde along to meet it, Coenus was to follow closely in their rear’. 

Three ae estions must now be answered: * What caused Porus to order the cavalry on the right 
to ride round to the left?’: * Did the Indian cavalry (and presumably Coenus) ride along the front 
of their line or behind it?’; and lastly, and most important, ‘ How could Alexander know, when he 
gave Coenus his orders, that the transfer would take place? ° 

The first question has been partly answered already. It was the presence of a large body of 
cavalry opposite his left that determined the Indian king to order the transfer. After Coenus had 
been sent to his left Alexander had under his command at least 3,000 cavalry—at least since, if the 
mercenary cavalry crossed the river after Alexander ed their positions, he may have had many 
more, But even if we reject this hypothesis (which perhaps cannot be proved) Alexander out- 
numbered the Indian left by at least three to two. Wilcken 18 suggested that it was Alexander's 
charge that brought about Porus’ action, but this can hardly be acc ted. The danger must have 
been apparent some time before Alexander actually charged, while if it was the chate which pro- 
vided the motive for the transfer it is hard to see how the cavalry could have reached the left in time 
to meet it, as is required by Arrian’s narrative (17.1). It was rather the threat of the charge than the 
charge itself which decided Porus. 

feith (p. 137) holds that the Indian cavalry passed in front of their own line, i.e. in front of 
the elephants, for three reasons: (1) the transfer would be quicker; (2) the Indians could attack 
Alexander in flank: (3) after the initial engagement in front of the line the Indians withdrew be- 
hind the elephants. 1e first, though correct, is not important, since the difference in time would 
be slight. The second, I think, affords no support for his view. Certainly the Indians did not 
succeed in attacking Alexander in flank and, as we have seen, he had not yet begun to make his 
attack when Porus gave his order. It is, of course, true that his attack was expected, A more 
weighty objection is that the Indians themselves, during their move, would be exposed to a flank 
attack by Coenus. With regard to his third reason, I cannot agree that Arrian’s text supports the 
view that the cavalry engagement took place in front of the elephants. What Arrian says is GAAG 
KaTHpaXGnoay (sc, ol “lvSoi) Gatrep els tetyds Ti plAtov Tots EAEpavTas, which simply means that 
the Indians withdrew to the shelter of the elephants. Morcover, there 1s good reason to believe 
that the initial clash took place to the left of the Indian line and not in front of it (post). But the 
overriding factor is that untrained horses will not approach elephants, as Arrian frequently remarks 
and Tarn very properly insists. Certainly Coenus could not Rave passed in front of them, and it 
seems most likely that he followed the Indian troops. This is quite certain if, in the orders to Cocnus, 
Arrian has reproduced what actually took place. I shall come to this. On balance, I think it 
it ote probable, though perhaps not yet proved, that both groups of horse passed behind the 
Indian lines. 

But how could Alexander know that Porus would concentrate all his cavalry on the left? It is 
one of the merits of Tarn’s interpretation that this question need not be asked; when the orders 
were given the cavalry were already there. But this view involves, as we have seen, the rejection 
of Arrian’s narrative, and before resorting to this we should consider whether any alternative ex- 
planation can be found. It is usual to say that Alexander possessed the ability to foresee the course 
of events, but this means no more than that Alexander was prepared to take a chance, to gamble 
on Porus’ reactions. Now every general must on occasion take risks, and Alexander was no con- 
servative in this r t. But was it necessary in this case to detach Coenus, in order that he might 
ride round and fall upon the rear of the Indians when they had concentrated upon the left Wee 
rather just as they were concentrating)? If this was Alexander's plan it was dangerous, not so say 
rash, and required a very nice sense of timing. It is perhaps questionable in view of the distances 
involved whether such a plan could be more than a gamble. The suggestion has, however, been 
made to me by Mr. G. T. Griffith that Arrian is here at fault, that he has been guilty of omission in 
that he has given us only a portion of the orders to Coenus.2” It will, of course, be asked what 
evidence there is for this hypothesis. Definite proof cannot in the nature of things be expected, but 
if we turn to Alexander’s orders to Craterus (given above) we see that they are extremely detailed 
and cover a wide range of possibilities. It seems not improbable that the orders to Coenus were 





1 T now find that J. W. McCrindle. The Jnvanion af India by 2 Tr is, of course, possible that the fault is not Arrian’s but 
Alexander the Great, p. 104, takes it thus. haere that Arnan has reproduced all the information 

1 Alexander der Grosse, p. 171 (E.T., p. op: Tarn rejects available to fim, But Ptolemy, whatever else he knew about 
this suggestion because of his conviction that nderdid not the battle, must have known, one would thmk, Al ‘5 
charge, but, by sending away Coenus, induced the Indian orders to Goenus. Even if he described only his own ‘ acta’, 
cavalry (4,000 strong) to charge him, and thus allow Coenus as Breloer holds, one would expect him to have dealt fully with 
to take them in the rear. the orders. 
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similarly detailed. It cannot have made any difference, one would think, to Alexander where the 
Indian cavalry were destroyed, whether on one wing or the other. The main thing was that they 
should be destroyed. If the worst came to the worst Coenus would surely be able to hold his own 
with the Indians until Alexander, after defeating the Indian left, should come to his aid. With his 
superiority in cavalry Alexander could hardly have had any doubts about his ability to defeat the 
left wing. His orders to Cocnus may then have read roughly as follows: ‘ Proceed against the Indian 
nght and destroy them; if they change their station and ride across to join Porus on the left win a 
follow closely in their rear." If so Arrian has given us only the alternative which actually occurred ; 
had he written éav instead of éwerSdv the whole matter would have been much clearer. The 
acceptance of this suggestion is not, I think, vital to my reconstruction, but it does clear Alexander 
of the charge of rashness to which he is otherwise exposed, 

Now follow the orders to the infantry, They are to take no Pe in the action until they see the 
main body of the encmy infantry and cavalry (to the left of the elephants) thrown into confusion by 
his own cavalry force. The situation is now as follows—Coenus is moving forward to his left to 
attack the enemy right, while Alexander with his cavalry is proceeding to the right. Meanwhile 
Porus orders his cavalry on the right wing to ride along to support his out-numbered left. As his 
forces come within range (év1és BéAous) Alexander orders his horse-archers to throw the Indian 
left into confusion hy discharging their arrows and by charging." The movements of the cavalry 
under Alexander are then described (16.4) in a sentence which has been variously translated and is 
certainly not free from ambiguity; Kal atrrds 5€ Tos érdpous Eycov Tous itrréas TaphAauvey OfEc¢ 
emi To euavupov Tay PapBapov, Karé képas Et TeTapayyéveis EuBaAciv OTTOvoTy Towupevos, mpiv 
Ew) paheryyos éetatiiven oltols thy imrov. The stumbling-block is xaté xépos which can in 
itself wally well mean ‘in column ’ or ‘in flank’, and in the former case can apply here either to 
the Indians or to the Macedonians. The repetition of Tapa- in the words taptAauvey,™ trapitr- 
Teveov, and dvtimapefGyovtes suggests that Alexander was moving forward and towards the right 
in order to make a flank attack upon the Indians and that they were also moving outwards to 
counter this. Also in favour of taking kat& xépas to mean ‘in flank’ is the very similar passage 
at 3.14.6: of 8° eri to Sebo xépws téiv Nepogy - - ---- TepimmetaavtTes Th “AAcEavEpou 
ev@vupov KaTék Képas tois dui tov Mapyevicove éveBaAov. In this passage it is quite certain that 
Karr Képog has this meaning. I should therefore translate—‘ then Alexander himself began to 
ride rapidly along nae the enemy left with the Companion cavalry, hastening to make a flank 
attack upon them while they were still in confusion, before their cavalry could form up in line’. 
Even if we take korré xtpag to mean ‘in column’, I think it is quite clear that Alexander was bent 
on attacking the Indians in flank, although in this case his intention will not be specifically stated. 
It does seem to me, however (though this is subjective), that it is more likely that Arrian should 
mention Alexander's manocuvre than the Indian formation, which can readily be inferred from the 
last part of the sentence. 

I might have left the matter there had not Tarn maintained that Alexander did not (intend to) 
charge but, by sending Coenus off towards the Indian right, lured the Indian cavalry into attacking 
the ow outnumbered) force under his command while Coenus fell upon their rear. Now, even if 
we are prepared to grant that a5 éménodpevos (16.2) means as if he were going to charge, there 
can be no doubt that éuBoAciv omovéiyv Tronoupevos does refer to Alexanders intention to attack. 
How, then, does Tarn dispose of this difculty? Taking xeré xépas to mean ‘in column’ and re- 
ferring it to the Indian cavalry, he writes (p. 195): * The words from xaré xépas to the end of the 
sentence (p. 194 n. 4) are no part of Ptolemy's description [my peg ; the left wing was never in column, 
as here assumed, though the right was, on its way round to the left." In the note just referred to 
Tarn supplies two further reasons for his view. ‘ac Acuverv emi’, he writes, ‘in the sense of “ride 
toward * is a common usage of Xenophon’s (sce Liddell and Scott s.v.); this, apart from the mistake 
of fact in applying xord KEpas to Porus’ /eft wing, shows that Arrian is not here transcribing Ptolemy 
but is writing in his own person. Another thing which shows this is that this is the only passage in 
which Arrian, instead of talking of the hipparchies, includes the Iranian cavalry under the term 
* Companion cavalry”; elsewhere they are distinguished, obviously because Ptolemy did so." But 
his reasons for thinking that Arrian is here writing in his own person and not following Ptolemy are 
not, I think, convincing. The use of tapehovverv in the sense of ‘ ride toward ' is not common in 
Xenophon, as Tarn maintains, and if it were why should this mean that we have Arrian here, and 
not Ptolemy? In the second place Tarn seems to mean that cavalry would be in column only 


























" In criticising Artian’s time sequence Tarn (p. 195 and Heitland (Alexander in Irutia 122) writes: * Armian (5,26 
O.1) remarks that Coenus could not have been ect off ore tells that Alexander was mnkinig «Aankng Ling movement oan name 
the horse-archers ‘or he would have blocked them", and later with the bulk of his cavalry to attack the enemy's left wing, 
adds (p, 196) that * the Indians might suppose that he (Coenus) This my view exactly, but I cannot agree wits the 
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when riding into position, not when drawn up in battle order. But is this true? Such evidence 
as | have found suggests thatitismot, Onasander, who wrote a Adyos otpatnyiKes under Claudius 
but obviously used material much older and who though dull is no fool, writes of the ca 
commander * tattéte 6" as Ta TrOAAG Karta Ths Ex TrapaTagens penx Eri Képws ’, i.e. he should draw 
up his cavalry in column.** It is perhaps also relevant that the Macedonians at Gaugamela attack 
in a wedge formation which suggests rather a column than a line.*® Even if xara xépas, then, does 
mean ‘in column * (and I should prefer to take it otherwise), it is not, I think, proved that Arman 
is wrong in referring this to the Indian left, As to Tarn’s third point, it certainly seems that Arrian 
is writing loosely, but it is not a sufficient reason by itself to prove that Arrian is here writing in his 
own person and that Alexander did not in fact charge the Indian left. Now it follows that if Alex- 
ander charged the Indians there is no room for Coenus, if he rode along in front of the Indian linc, 
to fall upon their rear. But that he did so is admitted by all. Alexander’s charge, then, affords the 
final proof that Coenus and his men passed behind the Indian lines. The remainder of Arrian’s 
account need not detain us. After the Indian cavalry had concentrated on the left Coenus appeared 
in their rear, according to orders. As part of the Indian force turned to mect Coenus Alexander 
perceived his opportunity and delivered his attack. The Indians fell back to the shelter of the 
elephants, which advanced against the Macedonian cavalry; the Macedonian phalanx moved up 
i the battle entered upon a new phase (17.3). | 

It remains only to summarise our conclusions, It has been shown, that Tarn’s interpretation 
involves two important assumptions: that (contrary to Arrian) ali the Indian cavalry were con- 
centrated on the left before Coenus received his orders and that Arrian is wrong when he says that 
Alexander did eventually charge. There is, moreover, a further objection to this view. We must 
suppose in this case that Coenus moved only so far to the left that he could fall upon the rear of 
the Indian cavalry when they charged. But ifso what was Porus to suppose that Coenus was doing? 
Certainly he could not be imagined to be proceeding to support the horse-archers. I find it hard to 
believe that Porus would have been deceived by so transparent a manoeuvre as is envisaged here, 
The wording of the orders to Coenus shows that he was sent to attack the Indian mght and that 
both groups rode behind the Indian lines, not in front as Veith believed. Meanwhile Alexander rode 
forward to make his main attack on the Indian left. It is, I think, probable that after seeing the 
departure of the Indian cavalry from the right he timed this attack to coincide with the arrival of 
Coenus in the wake of the Indians, but it does not follow that when Coenus was dispatched Alexander 
counted upon the move. ‘This reconstruction is based entirely upon Arrian and supported by refer- 
ence to his own vocabulary and usage, There must always remain a certain difficulty in the recon- . 
struction of battles in ancient times owing to the ambiguity of the terminology, but I would submit 
that my interpretation is supported by the parallels I have cited, and that there is no improbability 
in Arrian’s account. Although it is true that Coenus had a long way to travel, especially if we accept 
the length of the Indian line as about five miles (and this may well be too long), the Indian cavalry 
also had to travel from one wing to the other, In fact, the extra distance which Coenus had to 
travel was only that from his point of departure to the Indian nght, and by the time that the Indian 
move began he would be well on his way, ‘There seems no reason why he could not appear on the 
Indian left shortly after the Indians, as Arrian says. If we are to criticise Arrian (or Ptolemy) it can 
only be because: (1) he has failed to state that the transfer took place behind the lines (perhaps he 
thought that his emphasis on the impossibility of untramed horses approaching elephants was 
sufficient) ; (2) he has, perhaps, given us only part of the orders to Coenus; and (3) he may be wrong 
about the length of the Indian line. None of these omissions or errors (and (2) and (3) are not 
certain) amounts to a misconception of the tactics involved, and Arrian’s description of the battle 


should not lower our opinion of him as a military historian, 
J. R. Hamirron 
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™ Sect. 16 (Loeb ed. p. 444). Xenophon * The Cavalry #5 Arrian 3.14.2. Asclepiodotus 7.3 (Loeb ed. p, 279) also 


Commander * I], 2-3 seems to imply that the Athenian cavalry refers to the Macedonian wedge formation. 


regnnent was organised in column. 


THE BATTLE OF SALAMIS 


Tus paper is prompted by a careful study of the ancient evidence and of the waters and coasts 


of the Salamis Channel, which has led me to a new concep 


tion of the battle. I proceed from the 


assumption that the ancient evidence is sound and that, if it is interpreted with respect, it provides 


a fairly close framework for the course of the battle. 
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1. THE APPROACHES TO SALAMIS 


BAY OF ELEUSIS 


To this framework some additions can be 
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made by means of local eatideses By whether gained at first or at second hand. The paper is divided 


into five sections: the topograp 


y of the Salamis Channel, the evidence for the battle, the man- 


oeuvres of the day and the night before the battle, the day of battle, and an Epilogue with an 


Appendix on the new Scholia to the Persae.* 
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I, Tue Topocrapry or THE SALAMis CHANNEL 
Several ancient authors mention topographical details of the Salamis Channel. These authors 
may be of varying value in matters in which personal judgment is involved; but, when they come 
to matters of t phical fact, one is no more dependable than another. For example, throughout 
antiquity the Heracleum, the island Psyttalia, or the mountain Aegaleos did not move. They were 
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fixed points in the scene, which anyone could describe equally well. I propose, therefore, to 
accept the ancient evidences on matters of topography without demur. ; 

These evidences, fortified in one case by excavation, give us a number of fixed points. Mt. 
Acgaleos is the long nege between Mt. Parnes and the bend in the Salamis Channel; it is pierced 
by the pass which leads from Eleusis to Athens.’ The ancient town of Salamis faces on to the Salamis 
Channel opposite Mt. Acgaleos (Hat. 8.90.4, Ud TH Sper TH dvtiov Tahapivos TO KahéeTat 
AlyéaAcos),? and its remains have been uncovered on the peninsula known today as Kamaterd. 
In the second century A.D. Pausanias visited the ancient town of Salamis (1.35.3-36.2). He 


eee eee 
* Thuc. 2.19.2; Schol, Dem. 24-129; Aristodemus I 2 * Hat. probably refers here oo the town which is a much more 


(FHG V), Mt. Aegaleos extension of Mt, accurate point o re for the description than the island 
Darna, pissed Rewtea’ throes tet 200 Titpeeton Spout of Salamis; 30, too, 11,18,9, els row Evovtioy Toto Tijs 
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mentioned the ruins of the Agora, the sanctuary of Artemis, the trophy of the Battle, the sanctuary 
of Gychreus, and the island called Psyttalia in front of Salamis (vijoos Ge wpo Zchapivos ton 
KeAoupévy ‘YuttdAcc).? As Pausanias’ point of reference was the town of Salamis, sb aioe was 
the islandinfront of Kamateré called today Ayios Yeéryios ; for no other island is in frontof Kamaterd. 
On this island, he continues, where a force was landed by Xerxes and destroyed by the Greeks, there 
were wooden idols of Pan. If any proof of the continuity of Greek life during the classical era is 
needed, Aeschylus Persae 447-9 affords it; for it was on this island in 480 B.c. that * dance-loving 
Pan is wont to tread’, Pausanias refers again (4.36.6) to ‘YutraAciav thy tri ZaAopiva, * Psyttalia 
by Salamis *, a phrase in which the preposition is more appropriate to the definite place, the town of 
Salamis, than to the island of S is as a whole. Stephanus Byzantinus s.v. Alalante, having 
mentioned the town and the island of that name off Locris, continues Kol GAAn pds TO TMetpanei: 
é vametns “AtoAavtatos.* There are two islands ‘ off Peiraeus’, namely Lipsokoutali a mile or so 
long, which is now inhabited by some personnel of the Greek Navy, and Talantonisi, a mere rock 
which is awash in a rough sea and cannot have been inhabited. Of these two islands Lipsokoutali 
alone meets the requirements of Stephanus; for the ethnic form which he gives means that the island 
was inhabited. Atalante, then, is the island called today Lipsokoutali. Nor can anyone who has 
sailed from the Saronic Gulf into the Petraeus seriously doubt the identification. 

Because the descriptions which we have cited are factual, unambiguous, and dependable, they 
yield four footholds to the mpeerapher: the mountain Aegaleos, the town Salamis and the islands 
of Psyttalia and Atalante. These footholds are of value when we turn to Strabo’s consecutive 
account of the Salamis Channel and its approaches (Str. 9.1.13-14, C 395). 

Strabo’s viewpoint is that of a man sailing through the Bay of Eleusis, the Channel of Salamis, 
and the open waters of the Peiraeus. His stages are marked by efta, and he begins as follows: 
elt” “EAevorig ToAts..... elra To Opiaciov mesiov Kal Opavupos alyiaAds Kal Bijyos: 218°  Gxpa 7 
‘Apoidan Kal to tirepxeipevov Acropiov, xail 6 els ZaAoyive tropfyds Scov SioTdBios, Sv Biayouy 
Eretpato ZépEngs, EpGn Sé 1 vowpoyica yevopevy kal puyt THv Mepowv. The termini are clear enough, 
namely Eleusis and the bend of the Salamis Channel; for the passage from the Attic coast to the 
town of Salamis, or for that matter to the island of Salamis, is made from Pérama. It is true that 
the distance from Pérama to Kamateré is the same as that from Cape Filatowri to Cape Arapis, 
but Pérama is closer to Athens, and the centre of ancient habitation on the island was at Recnnters: 
Moreover, Strabo's note on Xerxes’ mole is clarified by the statements of three authors; Ctesias fr. 
2b, 6 Be ZepEns ouroGey eAGdw él orewvotatov THs “Attixtis—Hpdx«Aciov KaAsirai—tya@vvue yOpc 
emi ZcAapiva, Aristodemus I 2 (FHG 5.1) éorouGace Se 4 ZepEns zettyua KaraoKeudoas j 
ETiptived emi ty 2ckoplva.... kal pépog ti Eycov fixev xatT& To ‘HpéxAciov, and Phanodemus 
in Plutarch Themistocles 13, describing the position of Xerxes’ throne, tmp 14 “‘HopdxAciov 7 
Pporyel trope Sicipyerat ths “Attixtis 7] vaocos. When I asked a Greek sailor® on which line one 
would build a mole from Attica to Salamis, he replied at once “from Pérama to Ayios Yedryios 
and from Ayios Yedryios to Kamateré”. This line has two advantages over any other line; 
it is shorter, and the water is shallower. Between Ayios Yedrvios and the rock off Pérama the 
channel was deepened in recent years to permit the passage of the Greek cruiser ‘ the Avérof’. 
Here the deepest scsi is now ¢. 30 feet, whereas the depth between Cape Arapis and Cape Filatouri 
attains 70 feet. ‘There is, then, no doubt that Strabo, Ctesias, Aristodemus, and Phanodemus had 
in mind the narrows between Pérama and Kamaterd. The Heracleum, therefore, was at or near 
Péerama. The Cape Amphiale, lying between the Thriasian coast and Pérama, may be identified 
with Cape Filatoin. The quarry which existed in Strabo's day was between Cape Filatouri and 
Pérama, an area which is now barred to visitors by the Greck naval authorities.* 





* The sanctuary of Artemis was prohably on the hill of that Nerercs i ; Causeway i 
Kamaterd, where a decree of her dinmtee ine found (Milch- aries panini pe na 
hofer 7.27; fG 2.620). The trophy, with the cult of Zeus * Leake, Die Demen pon Altite 159, rventions two possible sites 
Tropaits, was on a peninsula (Schol. A. Pers. 303, Eianvias for the quarry, one on the searaiia of Skaramanga, where 
shyahes tom Tig Zakaytwos +55 Aeyoutrns Tpowoles éxpas), which there is an artificial mound of excavated soil, and the other on 
may be identified with Kamateré (see Appendix). the coast east of the reef of Arpedhémi, where be speaks of a 
Milchhéfer and others prefer Cape Varvari and thatthe ‘small ancient quarry", Leake evidently preferred the former 
cape had two names, Cynosoura and Tropara, ¢ Polyan- site for Strabo's quarry, Lolling, p. 6, mentions a quarry near 
dreion, which is known from the inscription first published in Pérama and i hill jast - 

» Archaeologike 1884, p. 169, was the tomb of the Greek his map; Lolling claims it is the onk quarry between Pérama 
dead; its site is not known, but it was probably not far from the and Skaramang’, and denies ‘poi d two sites without justi- 
trophy. ‘There is no doubt that Kamaterd is the site of classical fication, It is clear that a suitable site is available whether 

amis town; when Strabo mentions an carly Salamis town Cape Amphiale is equated with Cape Filatodri or with the bend 
which faced south towards Acgina (9-09, C 999), he is pre- of the Channel by Pérama which significantly is not mamed as 
sumably speaking of the pre-classical or* Homer ' town. a cape on modern Greek maps, and the precise dating of a 
: For wai &hn meaning there is another Atalante ,fompare quarry is too difficult to permit one to say that one and not 
teph. Byz. s.¥. Oropos. ‘ ; another of the three sites was quarried in Strabo’s day. As 
; Mr. V. Deleyannis, mentioned inn. 1. Gf Goodwin o57 regards Heracieurm, ing recognises that for the purposes of 
the only ower which it would not have seemed insane = the mole, Heracleum must be at or near Pérama, but he wishes 
even for =es to attempt to build a causeway to Salamis is also to locate a Heracleum at Keratsini Bay: his argument that 
si len ts sooae page thee hor ire eae aid) the former term is used ‘ in a wider sense * and the latter ‘in a 
over the W above mentioned i, to the ts of St, George narrower senee " we : acceptable i : 
thence to Salamis"; despite this, Munro, CAH 4, 305, thought deme and not a Pst ala ice ont Beat 
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At this point we must digress to consider Strabo’s statement 6 cig ZaAaplva topbyds Soov 
GirTaoios. e view 1s that the passage is corrupt, and another is that Strabo has made a gross 
miscalculation; for “ about two stades* 1s more or less 400 yards, and the distance from Pérama to 
Kamatero is some 1,200 yards.’ A third view is that Strabo referred to the narrowest stretch of 
water in the Channel, namely from the rock off Pérama to Ayios Yeéryios, which measures today 
some 8oo yards." This raises the difficult question whether the level of the sea is higher now than 
it was in antiquity, In the North Sea there is evidence that in the early centuries a.p. and again 
at about A.D, 1200-1300 the level of the sea rose and so attained its present height.* If this rise was 
general to all oceans, it must have taken place also in the Mediterrancan Sea. Of such a rise there 
is evidence on the north-west coast of Greece, especially at Ambracus in the Gulf of Arta,’" and in 
the Saronic Gulf in the case of the ship-sheds at the Peiraeus and at Sunium." But the degree of 
the rise since antiquity is not certain, All one can say at present is that a total rise of some 5 or 6 
feet, that is to say about 1 fathom, is probable.“ If one assumes a rise of one fathom, then the 
following changes occur in the topography of the Salamis Channel. The open water between 
Ayios Yeoryios and the rock off Pérama becomes some 600 yards. Both Ayios Yedéryios and the 
rock off Pérama remain as islands, but both are more extensive. In the north of the Channel the 
island of Nera almost ceases to be an island, being separated from Salamis by water only 1 foot or 
2 feet deep. The two islands known as the Kyradhes almost join, for they become separated by 
water of much the same shallowness, but the eastern island is still cut off from the Attic coast and 
remains an island. The coasts are almost unaffected. In the southern part of the Channel the 
waters of the bay of Ambelaki become diminished by almost one-third, but the other coasts are hardly 
affected, Outside the Channel the island of Lipsokoutali remains the same, being steep-to, and the 
rocky Talantonisi becomes very little larger than now.* So far as the Battle of Salamis is concerned, 
such a change makes no difference to the tactics of the fleets. 

Strabo continues with his account rather vaguely as follows: etvravGc 5€ Kol ai DappaKoUcont, 
Svo vycia, cv ev Th pelgov Kipens Tamos SeinvuTon. tnrép Se Tis Gxtis tadtns Spos Eotiv, 6 xaAcitan 
Kopu6cAAos, Kai Sijpos of KopubcAAcis: elf’ 6 Mapaw Aipny Kaif ‘PutTtaAic, vyciov Epnpov tweTpadses, 
& tives eltrov Ameéva tou Meipordis- wAnoiov 8 Kal rf ‘AtaAdyvTn, Oucvupos TH rept EGBorv xai 
Aoxpous, Kal GAAG vyciov, Guoroy TH ‘YuTtoAic kai Toto: cl6’ 6 Tleipotevs, kal otrrog Ev tolg Tyo1s 
TaTTOpeves, kal 7] Mouvuyia. At the beginning of this passage in the connecting words évtatiOc Sé kal 
Strabo is still referring to the northern partar the Channel. The twin islands, the Pharmacussae or 
*Enchantresses ", are to be identified with the modern twins, the Kyradhes, and Mt. Corydallus or 
“ Skylark’ with the modern Mt, Skaramanga. The Phoron or ‘ Smugglers * harbour we may pass 
over for the moment, in order to consider the islands. If Strabo is, as we should expect, proceeding 
along the Salamis Channel, he mentions the islands in the order in which they ap) , that is to say 
the islet Psyttalia = Ayios Yeéryios, Atalante = Lipsokoutali, and the ‘ other islet Hike Peyttalia 16 
Talanténisi, which, being low lying, one does not see until one has rounded Cape Varvari. Then 
come Peiraeus and Munychia. Once Strabo’s order is observed, the identification of Psyttalia — 
Ayios Yeéryios and Atalante = Lipsokoutdli agrees with the evidence of Pausanias and Stephanus 





Byzantinus. | - 
There remain, however, some points in Strabo’s description which call for comment. He does 
not mention the island ‘ Nera *, which lies close inshore to Salamis, cither because it was not a land- 


measurements. See note 96 below for the walls at Salamis, and 
Milchhifer 7.29 for the presence of walls under the sea on the 
west side of the Bay of Ambelaki. 

2 That there has been since antiquity no large rise of sea- 
level (eg. by some 20 fect), is clear enough from the position of 
ancient ms In the case of the Salamis such a 
roe would mean that in antiquity the present islands of Nera, 
Kyraches, Ayios Yeéryios, and rock off Pérama would be 
joined to the adjacent coasts, and Strabo's account would be 


impossible to explain at all. 
The reefs known as Skré | (off Sclinia) and Arpedhdni 
(in the northern arm of the ae IS would remain almest the 


' Strabo 922 gives the length of his stade. Lolling, p. 7, 
j amend Sirndiies to Sexoorrdébeor, and C. Miller (FGH V, 
p. 1) to &" orabics. 
* Goodwin, p. 241, reckoned 600 yards of navigable water, 
allowing for the shoals on each side of the fairway, 
* See H. Godwin, in The New Phytologist g6.1.29 f. (1945), 
especially p. 65, 00 whose kindness I owe this information. 

_'* Scylax, writing probably ¢. 398-395 sc. (GGM, p. 
XLIV), describes Ambracia a3 up the river | continies 
for BE xoj bel fokdroys telyos wel Age ehernds (ch. 33). I 
visited the site of Ambracos and found that the footings of the 
circuit-wall are only a foot or two above the t sea-level 


and that the enclosed area is all under shallow water. When 
the sea is rough the walls are sea-washed. It may be assumed 
that in the fourth century B.c. most of the enclosed area was 
dry land and the walls were not sea-washed. If follows, then, 
that since the fourth century p.c. the sea-level has rsen by 
sadly He gp olendioamsa I noticed evidence of a sinmlar ree 
in sea-level at Actium and at Treporti on the north shore of the 
Gulf of Valona, and the sea has risen since antiquity to invade 
the cave which was excavated by Miss Benton in Ithaca. Mr. 
R. M. Cook tells me that in the sea-fed lake cast of Perachora 
there are the foundations of an ancient house which are now 
in sea-water. 

“The Greek seaman, Mr. Deleyannis, considered that the 
ship-sheds at the Peiracus and other foundations indicated a 
rise of one metre or more in the level of the sea. Mr. E. J. A. 
Kenny tells me that the slip-way at Sunium seems to extend 
farther into the sca than & now necessary, but he has no precise 


game in size, and neither would be joined to the adjacent coast, 

“4 Tn the short passage, which I have quoted, Strabo uses 
eal, meaning ‘also’, four times although it is never strictly 
necessary in logic. This is so in the phrase Spomy 1 Yurraaia 
nai tolvo, where it would be enough to say * it is like Psyttalia ’ 
without acding * also” to suggest i ts rocky and uninhabited, 
This peculiarity of Strabo's diction is an argument against 
rather than im favour of emending, as, for instance, Beloch did 
in supplying after «al rotte the words Sucwupow Kien 1a by tats 
Kuden (Alia 11.492). Milchhafer 2.46 and Honiemann 
(P-W. RE s. dallos) believe that Aegaleos was the carly 
name and Corydallus the late name for the same mountain, but 
it should be noted that Diodorus 4.59.5 probably borrowed it 
from an early source and Theophrastus used it (Athen. 9.490). 
es oe aeaeee divisions of this area (see sheet B1, 1: 1Oo,000 
areck 5 ap, Nopos "Armntis “Emapyla Meyapiics} Mt. Skara- 
manga it in Megaris and Mt. Aegaleos in Attica. 
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mark as one sailed through the Channel or because in antiquity it was not an island, If we are 
correct in supposing that the level of the sea was some 5 or 6 feet lower in antiquity, the narrow 
strip of water between Nera and Salamis was so shallow that it could easily have been joined to 
Salamis by a natural deposit or by a causeway. The description of Psyttalia as an uninhabited 
and rocky islet is appropriate to Ayios Yedryios, which is used today only as a quarantine station 
and has a rocky screb-cind surface. Its shores are low, rocky, and surrounded by shallows, so that 
landing-stages are necessary even for small boats to put inshore and a pier has been built out for 
the ferry-boat. 

In the sentence 6 tives eltrov Aipéva too Tleipaids the word Aipeva has been emended in all 
texts to Afjunv in accordance with Casaubon’s suggestion. This emendation is, I think, to be 
accepted because the explanation of Ajnv is mherent in the proximity of Psyttalia to Phoron harbour. 
Demosthenes (932.13-17 and 942.4) explains that Phoron harbour lay outside the bounds of the 
Peiraeus and that traders rode at anchor there to avoid paying the Peiracus dues. They would in 
fact anchor there, just as if one was anchoring at Aegina or Megara (Kal Eom Guotov els gapiv 
Aipéva éopicacGai domes Gy ef mig els Aryivaw 7] els Méyapa dppicatto). In this sense, then, 
Phoron harbour and Aegina could equally be described as the eyesore of the Peiraeus aioe Pericles 
Bf, &¢ Aquny tou Meipotdis). We may assume that the nearby Psyttalia was so-named for the same 
reason. Modern times provide an exact parallel; ships lie in the Salamis Channel and also in the 


Munychia Li uy laa 


ae =- C, Cynosoura 
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Bay of Eleusis to avoid paying the Petraeus dues. As Phoron harbour is mentioned just before 
Psyttalia, it should lie north of Psyttalia, probably on the Attic side either at the ‘ beach of Amphiale ' 
(so named on the Admiralty chart) or at Skaramanga Bay. On the Map, I have put it tentatively 
at the beach of Amphiale, because the hinterland is best suited for a smuggler’s secrecy and there 
is a spring of water on its south side, the only one in the Channel. 

As Strabo defines Psyttalia and the * other islet like Psyttalia’ as uninhabited and rocky, he 
implies that Atalante was inhabited and therefore larger (the epithet ‘ rocky’ being unimportant, 
as it is applicable to all the islands). “This corresponds to the facts: Lipsokoutali is a mile or so long, 
and is inhabited today by Greek naval personnel. The word tAngiov should not be pressed to 
mean more than that Atalante is in the sector between Phoron Limen and the Peiraeus.)° 

Plutarch (Arist, 9) mentions thv YuTtéAciav 4 mpd Ths ZaAapives ev 16 wdpe Kettan vijoos 
ov peycAn. Now * Salamis" may be used in two senses, as the island or as the town. If it means 
the island, then Ayios Yedryios is suitable, and, since it lies ‘in the strait *, More suitable than 
Lipsokoutali, which lies strictly outside the strait and off the Peiraeus, If it means the town, the 
island * in front of Salamis’ can only be Ayios Yedryios; and that this may be the meaning is clear 
from the context of Pausanias’ words vijoos 5¢ 119d Sakayivds éoti KOAOULEUT YurrdéAcic. 

Herodotus (8.76) uses the word Salamis with the same ambiguity when he describes Psyttalia 





1 A further clue to the position of Phoron Limen is afforded 
by Bekker Anecdote 915 (a reference which I owe to the kindness 
of Mr. GC. W. J. Eliot): qcopiy Ameer & @epdiw duu borw 
fy peoples wig “Artery fia of Ageral eal ecxoSpyor dpuizorra 
The boundary between Attica and Salamis probably followed 
the line of the Channel; in the modern civil divisions the line of 
demarcation between the Eparchia of Megaris and that of 
Attica rum west and north of Ayios Yedrvies antl eastwards 
through the beach of Amphiale, Salamis island belonging to 
Megara. Tt should be noted that Lipsokoutili is exposed to 


rough seat, is stecp-to, and has only one poor landing-place on 
its north-west side (Milchhifer 7.29); it is unsuitable for ships 
to Hic to, whether at anchor or not (épuizevrm), It cannot, 
therefore, have been an eyesore of the Priracus in the sense 
which we attach to the word, and it is also likely to have lain 
within the waters controlled by the Peiracus authorities in the 
fourth century Bc. 

* Strabo offen uses tkqoiew in a very loose and general sense, 
e.g. of the Rivers Acheron and Thyamis, which are some 30 
miles apart (7.7.4, C 324). 
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as Thy vnoléa thy [FuTToAnav] petagu Takapives te kewévnv Kol tis Aeipou.'? He refers 
again to the islet (8.95) on the occasion when Aristides collected a force of hoplites who were * by 
descent’ Athenians (ytvos tovtes “ASnvatiot) and took them from their station ‘ along the shore of 
the Salaminian territory’ (ol wapeteréyato Trap& thy dxri tis ZaAauwias yoopns) across to the 
islet of Psyttalia. These hoplites were evidently Athenian cleruchs,* and the territory was that of 
the town Salamis, where they held good land, such as exists inland of Kamatero. rhis assage 
suggests that the hoplites lined the shore below Salamis town." If'so, they could easily sce Persian 
troops moving on Ayios Yeéryios, whereas they could not see men moving on Lipsokoutali, which, 
two miles distant, is hidden by the intervening heights of Kamatero and Cape Varvari. It should 
be noted, too, that the town of Salamis was occupied by the Greeks on the night before the battle 
(D.S. 11.17-4, Gro THs Zarapives trpotupes cuyKarepavoy eis Thy vaupeyiay), 
Aeschylus describes the island on which Xerxes landed his men im Persae 447 f.: 


vijods Tis forms pote Tahayivos Tore, 

Bord, Sucoppos vavoly, Tv 6 pikoyopas 

Naw éuBocrevet, trovriag cneriig ert. : 
Here again the meaning of ‘ Salamis’ may be held to be ambiguous. If it means the island, 
then the description is vague; if it means the town, it is precise and can refer only to Ayios Yearyios, 





Fic. ¢.—View From Merxes’ Toroxe ox Pom 57, TOWARDS Avios Yedrvios. 


The epithet SUcopyos vauoiv fits Ayios Yedryios as well as Lipsokoutali. Ayios Yedryios, too, is 
‘close to the ocean strand’ of Salamis, whereas Lipsokoutali is cqually well described as * off 
Peiraeus *.*! 

‘T The bracket in the Oxford Text may be unnecessary, since terminology of Thucydides in 7.57-2-9. The Chalcidians 
Steph, Byz. sav. Piyttaleia quotes Herodotus’ words, & Thr named on the “nt-column and in Paus, 5.25 may refer 
vyoita av urréAeicy thy uerofy Eahepives mepévqy mal tig then, to the cleruchs at Chalcis, and they may have provided 
4mipou. ‘The same ambiguity is inherent in most of Herodotus’ the 400 cers who fought at Plataea beside contingents from 
mentions of ‘Salamis’ (8.74.1; 76.1; 78; 82.2; 86; 89.1; Euboea | dt. 9.28.5 and 9.91.4). Bury's suggestion in CR 
90.43 -95-7). 10, 416 £, that these hoplites on Salamis were “by far the 

1'The occurrence of the phrase yives tems “AGyento is greater part” of the Athenian hoplite army, docs not account 
peculiar in the context of the battle; for it Is not used im the for the peculiar use of the phrase yives idvres ‘Afrpaio: and sets 
many other mentions of Athenians. As their descent is an impossibly high figure for the Athenian population, Athens 
stressed, it is probable that they are Athenian cleruchs at manned 18o triremes with crews which totalled some 96,000 
Salamis and were normally known as‘ Salaminioi", A.parallel men drawn from of & fAwic mivtss (Hat. B.g4.t | Pho. 
case is supplied “8 the 4,000 cleruchs at Chaleis, They are Them. 10, excluding slaves); these, says Bury, were * a minority * 
referred to as’ Athenians’ in contrast to the Eretrians (Hdt. of the whole, but he does not proceed to the deduction that 
6,100), but generally, it seems, as‘ Chalcidians”. Thus before Athens must have had an adult male population of Bo,o00 or 
the battle at Artemisium Athens gave twenty of her ships to the «more to justify his statement. The unanimous tradition that 
* Chalcidians * who manned them, the normal full complement the Athenians ‘ embarked on the ships’ (Thuc. 1.14.2) should 
being 4,000 men (Hdt, 8.1.2); these ‘ Chalcidians * fought also = not be called in gehen 
at Salamis (Hat, 8.46.2). Now it is most unlikely that so many ® ‘To suppose Diodorus to say ‘ they descended together from 
native Chalcidians were so friendly or loyal to Athens that they the (island of) Salamis * is to postulate an unnecessary vague- 
would have fought at Salamis, or indeed that Athens would ness. 
have entrosted twenty of her ships to the native Chalcictans. #¢ This phrase (misquoted by Beloch, Alio 8.480) uw a 
‘This consideration and the similarity in number of the cleruchs periphrasis for * Salamis ’. 
and of the men required 10 man twenty ships make it clear that 1 Aristodemus 1.4, sy the wingiov wyeiSa wapoxeneny Hh 
these * Chalcidians’ were the Athenian cleruchs of Chaleis, Zokculy Gropsqouluny Yurraisi, may refer to Salami town or 
In short, then, Herodotus normally named cleruch: not by the Salamis island; so too Steph. Byz., wrnidac vaovt 
city of origin but by the city of residence. In the fourth © 2eAqpiuc. He gives an cthnic Yurratets, indicating that at 
century we have an interesting parallel in Athenodorus, who same time the island was inhabited, although this was not so in 
was described as an ‘Imbrian? and also * by descent a citizen’ the days of Herodotus and of Strabo, Pliny, im NH 4.62 
of Athens (Plu. Phoc. 18; Dem.2g.22}. Thereisnotspacebere * Salamis, ante cam Psyttalia’, is giving a list of islands, a 
to the argument, but it casts some light upon the thus refers to Salamis the island. 
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Lastly, Gynosoura ‘ the dog’s tail’ is undoubtedly the long thin promontory with knolls upon 
it like the vertebrae of a dog's in tail, which is today called Cape Varvari. Coupled with Cyno- 
soura in Herodotus’ account 25-5) is Geos, a name appropriate for an island, which may be 
tentatively identified with Strabo’s anonymous island, mentioned after Atalante, that is to say with 
Talantonisi.** . 

Having made these individual identifications,“ we may note that one Sour. of names hangs 
together. e throne of Xerxes was placed below Mt. Aegaleos, opposite Salamis and above the 
Heracleum (Hat. 8.90.4; Plu. Them. 13); the Heracleum was on the Attic coast at the narrowest 
part of the Salamis Channel (Ctesias fr. 26; Aristodemus I.2; Plu. Them. 13); men moving on 
Psyttalia were visible both from the throne of Xerxes and from the shore of the territory of Salamis 
town (A. Persae 465-7; Plu. Arist. 9); and Psyttalia lay in front of Salamis town (Paus. I.36.2). 
This group is of the utmost importance for fixing the scene of the battle, * The test press of 
ships and the severest Seton took place in the vicinity of Psyttalia, and that was why a trophy was 
set up on Psyttalia ’ (Plu. Anst..9). Xerxes selected the site for his throne and placed his men on 
Psyttalia, because he intended the battle to be fought in the strait (Hdt. 8.76.2, tv yap 6r) Tropes [THs] 
vauperying tis pekAolons Eoeofo Exerro 7] vijoos), and in fact he did see the fighting at sea in 
detail and the slaughter of his men on Psyttalia, as Hdt. 8.86—8 and A. Persae 465-7 indicate : 


ZepEns 6" dvenpcofev Kaxcov Spcov PaGos 
ESpav yap elye Travros every?) oTpatou 
tyTjAov GyGov ayy teAcyiag GAds. 


Nor is a high hill near the sea, above the Heracleum and below Mt. Aegaleos opposite Kamaterd, 
hard to find. The photographs are taken from the point 57 (Map 3), the only hill near the 
sea from which one can sce Boek parts of the Salamis Channel. 

All these identifications spring from a direct and simple interpretation of the texts. If we are 
to make the topographical data the basis of our reconstruction of the Battle of Salamis, we should 
accept them as they stand without prevarication. ae 

Most discussions of the topography of the Salamis Channel have started from a preconceived 
plan of the battle. The temptation then is to force the sal oe data to fit the plan or to 
discard or emend such data as do not fit. Beloch, who ar that Psyttalia was Ayios Yedryios, 
vitiated his argument by applying a preconceived picture of the Persian fleet facing southwards, by 
dismissing large portions of the ancient evidence as ‘ unhistorical’ and by emending the text of 
Strabo (see Kio ba 7 f.; 11.492). Most scholars have postulated a battle at or outside the eastern 
exit of the Salamis Channel. Accordingly, unless they reject the evidence of Plutarch Anst. 9, they 
have to identify Psyttalia with Lipsokoutali. This identification means that Strabo described the 
Channel in a most illogical order, namely Kyradhes (or, with Beloch, Nera), Lipsokoutali, Talan- 
tonisi, Ayios Yeéryios (or Nera), Peiraeus, Munychia. It means that Pausanias at 9.96.2 switched 
from Salamis town to Salamis island without warning, and that Stephanus tinus gave an 
ethnic to the sea-washed rock of Talantdnisi. It makes nonsense of Diodorus’ statement (11.18.2) 
that in the battle the Greeks held the strait between Heracleum and Salamis. If Xerxes stays on his 
throne above the Heracleum, he cannot possibly see the detail of the naval battle or his men on 
Psyttalia—Lipsokoutali™ If his throne is moved elsewhere, then Heracleum and the narrowest 
part of the strait, together in some cases with Mt. Acgaleos, have to be moved as well unless one 
rejects the evidence which we have just cited. In this game of tiddlywinks the ancient evidence is 
rendered almost meaningless; but the moral to be drawn is not that the ancients wrote nonsense, 
but that the peacencseel plans of the battle have little claim to be regarded as historical. 
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“The view advocated by Munro, CAH 4, 395, Grégoire, 
pe. 5190, and Myres, p. 274, that Cape Cyncstura is to be located 
in the bay of AN then amd Ceos is to be identified with the 
island off Suntum, is entirely inconsistent with the narrative of 
Herodotus; it would have been a long and purposcless voyage 
of up to 7o miles for a part of the Persian fleet to undertake 
during the hours of darkness unt! midnight (Helt. 8.76.1), and 
it would not have returped in time for the action. 

| In view of the ancient evidence I do not attach any im- 
portance to the occurrence of moclern place-names which are 
similar to ancient place-names. The survival of ancient place- 
names except in the case of larze islands i rare, their 
survival at the origmal aite w rarer still; Salamis as the name 
of a town, Marathon and Connth are obviow: cxamples of a 

lace-name surviving but migrating to anothersite, Klephtike- 
imam, which E. Gurtivs, “Abertaune a, Gegemeart 2.96, ys was a 
current name for Kerateini Bay, has the same meaning as 
Phoron Limen, but both arise from smuggling, and a smugeler’s 
choice varies with political and social conditions, As Keratsini 
Bay is not far from the Peiracus entrance, it is most unlikely 
that it was outside the control of the Peiracus customs authorities 


in the days of Demosthenes: The name Talanténisi may 
represent the ancient Ay te, but-in tts amoderm and m = 
less form it may have been displaced from its original site by 
the modern and meaningful name Lipsokoutdli, * the defective 
soup-ladie*. We may be warned by the modern name 
Selinia; on the face of it Header may be a survival of the ancient 
name Ziiswln (A, Pers. 09), but ite pr location is. one of 
the few which do not fit Aeschylus’ description, Its beach is 
sandy and not oropécs, and the corpse of Artembares could not 
have been washed there because the fighting was nowhere ocar 
modem Selinia and the wind was westerly when the. drift 
began (Hat. 6.96.2), See note 85 below. 

** J. Keil, for instance, p. 934 mn. 1, attributes Kemoes" length 
of sight to ‘poctic exaggeration’; but this is mot the of 
ap eration to which Attic ba ss is prone, 

6 fin. 66.2, 89.2, 90.9-4, which Keil does not mention, 
cannot be explained away a3 portic exaggeration. If Xerxes 
throne is moved to within hmmman sight of the fighting on 
Psyttalia-Lipsokoutali, it has to be taken to the hills beside the 
Pewracus, which dissociates it from Mt. Acgaleos, 
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Il, Tee Evipence ror THe Batre 


When the fighting was over, no official and authoritative history of the action was compiled. 
Evewitnesses told their own stories and some wrote their own accounts, each recording the events 
which he hadseen; Aeschylus was not the only one to do so, for the Persian war was seated oy authors 
earlier than Thucydides (Thuc. 1.97.2; D.H. de Thue. 5, naming eight historians ¢ ier than 
Thucydides). The details which they recorded were probably different, because they saw different 
parts of the action, but that does not mean that they were not correct. These eyewitness accounts 
were presumably the original source of later historians and the indirect source of our information, 
and they have a strong claim to be regarded as trustworthy. 

It is probable that no one account was comprehensive. The Persae of Aeschylus, who fought 
in the battle and presented his play eight years after the event, is a good example. His account, 
being confined to the compass of a messenger’s speech, is very far from comprehensive, so that it is 
absurd to question a point in another account simply because it does not figure in the Persae. Even 
within its own limits the tempo of the action is accelerated by Aeschylus for dramatic purposes. 
The prose-writers (Hdt. 8.84; D.S. 11.18.5-6; Plu. Them. 14 descnne a delay before the ships 
engaged, but Aeschylus presses on to the next vivid incident in the action (406-9) : 


Kal piv maxp’ Tyco Mepoibos yA@oons potas 
tmmvtiage, KouKeT’ tiv peAAety cry). 

etfs BE vows Ey unl wakxtpn oTOAOV 
ETrade. 


Again, after the battle, when the prose-writers relate the slowness of Xerxes’ movements, Aeschylus 
presses on to the sequel (480-3) : 


vaday 5 toryol Tébv AcAcippeveov ovSrv 
Kerr’ OU|pOV OK EUKOOYOV aipovTal puytiy" 
otparos 8 & Aorrds Ev te Botta yGovi 
SiaAAve. 


Here I see no conflict of fact between Aeschylus and the prose-writers but only an example of 
Aeschylus’ dramatic skill. 

Herodotus, of course, wrote a much fuller account, based upon eyewitness accounts and written 
or recited for an audience which still included many who had participated in the battle. These 
conditions give us a strong guarantee of eat: Yet his account is not comprehensive ; for his 
space was Rmited and he was concerned with the decisive part of the action. For example, he 
mentions but does not describe the position of the Persian fleet on the day before the battle (3.70 
and 78); he refers to the Corinthians’ account of their part in the fighting without retailing it 
(8.94-4) and he makes no mention of an attempt by Xerxes to build a mole before the battle, 
although he mentions an attempt later to ‘make’ or perhaps to “complete a mole to Salamis’ 
(és Thy ZaAauiva ydaua ereipérro Sicyotv 8.97.1).*° It does not follow that these matters were not 
tully known to Herodotus, and even less that they were not known to or not recorded by others. 

The details, which are supplied by Ctesias, Diodorus, Plutarch, Aristodemus, and others, were 
probably derived ultimately from contemporary or nearly contemporary accounts. For it is most 
unlikely that new details or indeed new plans of the battle, which was more famous in Greck history 
than the defeat of the Spanish Armada in English history, were * invented * by subsequent historians 
and in particular by as reputable a historian as Ephorus, who was probably the immediate source 
of Diodorus’ narrative. In this paper these details are accepted as correct, and the various accounts 
are regarded as complementary and are not set against one another in competition.** 

In considering the details of the action, as in handling the topographical data, it is tempting 
to begin with a preconceived picture of the battle, The danger of oing so is apparent from the 
summary of views which is given in Kromayer-Veith, Antike Schlachtfelder 4.05 . The modem 
reconstructions of the battle are there divided into two groups, those of the * Frontalschlacht ’ and 
those of the ‘ Einkreisungsschlacht*. ‘This division is then projected back into the ancient accounts: 
‘der moderne Gegensatz zwischen den beiden in Eeage stehenden Auffassungen von der Schlacht 
geht bereits auf unsere Quellen aus der Altertum zuriic (p. 78). Herodotus and Diodorus are put 
into the ring as the ancient protagonists of this modern controversy, ‘Their accounts are treated 
as if each was comprehensive, but even so, adjustments have to be made. This approach towards 
the ancient evidence does indeed enable one to pick and choose at one’s discretion. Chunks of 





™ The verb foryoiv is translated in £-S-7*" * to complete * jecture’ of Ephorus (e.g., Munro, JHS 22, 299); but this m to 
mole, but Strabo (9.1.13, C 395), docs not usc it in thissense. © overlook the possibility, and I think the probability, that 
a“ suming that the accounts of Aeschylus and Herodotus Ephorus drew on sources independent m some res of 
are both comprehensive, most scholars detect inconsistencies Aeschylus aml Herodotus. ‘The same ma’ ber said of Pintarch, 
between them, They also dismiss the evidence of Diodorus as A less severe attitude towards Acschylus, Herodotus, Diodorus, 
‘built up by the reflection, inference, rationalism and con- and Plutarch was taken by Goodwin 245 f. 
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varying size are jettisoned. Beloch,®? for example, discarded the entire story of Sicinnus’ messa 
and Themistocles’ trick; Tarn ** proposed to reverse the timing of the landing on Psyttalia and the 
opening of the action; and Grégoire * denied that the Persian fleet ever concentrated at all at 
Phalerum, In detail, too, the evidence can be emended as corrupt *° or discarded as untrustworthy™ 
or omitted from consideration.“ By such methods the anctent evidence can be forced into some 
congruity with a preconceived plan of the battle. But again the doubt arises whether the plan has 
the prior claim to be regarded as historical, 

The same is true of the numbers of ships engaged in the battle. It is easier, but not therefore 
more true to historical fact, to whittle down the numbers belore reconstructing the battle.™ In. 
my opinion the statement in Aeschylus Persae 934-43 commands respect. A participant himself 
in the battle, addressing {cllow-participants eight years after the event, Aeschylus a on the lips of 
Atossa the vital question about the Persian defeat at Salamis: ‘ How great was the number of the 
Greek ships that they dared with their rams to engage the Persian host?’ The answer is 310 Greek 
ships facing 1,207 Persian ships in the battle.*# ause Aeschylus ascribed the victory to the divine 
will, he was honest and impartial in his record of the facts. Moreover, he gave precise, not approx- 
imate numbers, and it is beyond dispute that he believed them to be correct. Nor is there any 
reason why he should not have known the correct numbers. Before the battle the Greek and 
Persian squadron-commanders certainly knew the numbers of their own fleets; otherwise planning 
and manoeuvring would have been impossible. After the battle there was no reason for keeping 
the numbers secret, if indeed they were ever secret. The Greeks had every opportunity to learn 





—_ = 


Fig. 3.—Virw Frou Xeexes' Tarowxe on Pow 57, TOWARDS THE MODERN NAVAL BASE. 


the number of the Persian fleet before the event from spies, prisoners, and deserters and after the 
event from prisoners and the many Tonians who entered the Delian Confederacy. All in all, 
Aeschylus’ figures are dependable and, being in verse, safe from emendation. 

_ Aeschylus gives the numbers engaged in the daring Greck attack on the Persian fleet. Accord- 
ing to other authorities, both sides had detached a contingent before the engagement began, the Greeks 
a contingent of unspecified size under Adeimantus (Hdt. 8.94.1) and the Persians one of 200 ships 
(Plu. Them. 12). If we compare Herodotus’ figure of 380 ships for the Greek fleet before the engage- 
ment began (8.82.2) with Aeschylus’ figure of 310 ships when the engagement began, it is clear that 
the contingent under Adcimantus numbered 7o ships. If we combine Aeschylus’ figure with that 
of Plutarch, we have a total of 1,407 ships for the Penian fleet before the engagement began. A 
figure of the same order is suggested by Herodotus; for, after allowing for losses by storm and off 
Artemisium, he gave it as his considered opinion that the Persian ficet etoce the battle was no less 
numerous than it had been at Sepias (8.66), that is no less numerous than a total of 1,927 ships 
approximately (7,184.1 and 185.1). If there was a diserepancy between Aeschylus and Herodotus 
we should give the priority to Aeschylus; but there is no discrepancy, and this is the more reassuring 
because Aeschylus is not the source of Herodotus, when Herodotus mentions 1,327 ships at Sepias 
and 980 Greek ships at dawn before the engagement began at Salamis. 


= Alia 8, aby f. rere J. Keil, for instance, docs not consider the evidence for the 
JHS 28, 226; the only support for his view is in Aristo- Greek postion which is contained in Persar 386-98. 
demvus t.4, a passage clearly due to an error of understanding * For instance, Tarn, p, 226, held that the Greeks out- 


and not mentioned by Tam. ; ; numbered the Persians, which is a bold reversal of the evidence, 
_™ Binder clanigaes 4, 519.7 see the answer to Grégoire by A healthy reaction against such methods has begun; for in the 
54 fF. most recent discussion by Labarbe, pp. 421 £, Herodotus 


™ Lasc cke, lakrh. f Prefet, 115, 25; Beloch, Alia 19, 190: © figures for the Greek flect are accepted. 
Wilhelm, SB Atad, Wien 211.128: Jatoby, Phifologas Bis, qtey t 44°The interpretation which tise of A. Pes. 997-44 is in 
J. Keil, p. 340. M E.g., by J. Keil, p..995, accordance with the normal meaning of ycpls and of piv and 8é. 
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The ancient evidence has been regarded with suspicion, mainly because the Beare 1,207 appears 


twice in a different context in Aeschylus and in Herodotus. 
Persian fleet in the actual engagement at Salamis, and by Herodotus as the stren 


of the 


a 


Persian fleet which sailed from Asia and was reviewed at Doriscus (7.184.1 and 7.89.1). 
Either the Persian fleet was in fact 1,207 ships strong at 


explanations are possible. 
1,207 + 200 shi 


strong before the engagement at Salamis. 
large naval reinforcements from his dependencies throuchout the Eastern Mediterranean. 


us as the strength 
of the 
Three 
riscus and 
This might be so if Xerxes obtained 
In that 


It is given by Aeschy 


case the double occurrence of the numiber 1,207 is due to the arm of coincidence, which 1s sometimes 


long. 


This explanation is more probable if we suppose Herodotus to have 
for the fantastic numbers given for the Persian Army 


which he used for the review as a whole; 


suggest that the source was far from dependable. 


Or Herodotus was mistaken in giving the figure of 1,207 a i for the review at Doriscus. 


ound this figure in the source 


Or Aeschylus was mistaken in applying to the 


opening phase of the engagement at Salamis a number which really applied to the review at Doriscus. 


Such a mistake is very improbable. 


Aeschylus lived through the eventful months of war, he knew 


af the Persian losses in storms and in action, and he cannot have believed that the number of the 


Persian ships at Doriscus (if he ever knew it) w 


as ipso facto the number of the Persian ships in the 


engagement at Salamis. Both he and his audience were much too interested to have entertained 
such a belief. If, therefore, a critical historian wishes to reject one of the two occurrences of the 
figure 1,207, it is more in accord with historical principles to reject that given by Herodotus than 


that given by Aeschylus. 





«Ambelaki Bay 


Fio. 4.—View FROM HILL ON SALAMIS WITH Avios Yedevios Iw CENTRE OF CHANNEL. 


In what follows I accept these traditional numbers for the two fleets.°™ At the same time it 


may be noted that the nature of the battle itself 


number of Persian ships down to Boo or 50, 


is not much changed, if one prefers to whittle the 


Ill. Tue Manoeuvres oF THE Day AND THE NIGHT BEFORE THE BATTLE 


_ The Persian armada with the sole exception of the Parian squadron concentrated at Phalerum 
Bay (Hdt. 8.66-7), where the sandy shore was suitable for beaching and good anchorages were 
close at hand, at Tourkolimano and the Peiraeus, and there was space lor launching and deploying 


in Open waters. 


The Greek fleet of nearly 380 triremes lay somewhere inside the Salamis Channel; 


for the Greek commanders intended to hold the narrow strait, because in the words of Herodotus 
(8. 60 b) * to ight in the narrows is to our advantage, but to ight m open waters is to their advantage '. 











* On the disputed passage in Thue. 1,74-1, Tener youetar - = - 
vols uly ye fs ta Terpaxogicy (or with one codex TpIaKoaiay } 
Chiyu Pecos; tay Soc vopay, several yiews are possible. 
Gomme, of. ail. 1.294, suggests reading ™pos tay THexcotoy oF 
tet pompoler, whieh would dispense wtth the rather nicaning less 
ye and is closely paralleled by the phrase in Hdt. S.gg: ‘Atnyetot 
pie poe aawrot fous GhAoW mop youeo det SyScaeoyvta xc 
feertov podver ‘This would mean that the Athenians, providing 
200 ships at Salamis, claimed to have provided a litthe less than 
two-thirds of goo, i., less than 200, which is correct if they dic 
Ith fact provide 180 (Hat. fi44 : oon the other bard, i they 
claimed to have provided rather less chan two-thirds of 400 ships, 
this being a round figure for gfo, the clit is an exiravagant 
one, even if the twenty ships of the Chalcidian cleruchs are 


added. Labarbe, p. 41g, keeps the text and reads tpeaxocas, 








interpreting the passage to mean that Athens supplied up to 
qoo ships (in fact, same 270 on his calculation) and the total 
Greck fleet was some 450 ships; he then refere these figures to 
the beginning of the war. The objection to his view is less in 
the figures than in the context; for Thucydides appears to be 
speakine of the decisive Battle of Salamis. A third view is to 
keep the text, but assume that the Athenian claim is made with 
referener net to trremes but to warships of all kinds; on this 
interpretation the Greeks hada total of more than Goo ships and 
Athens supplied wp to 400 ships, and the former figure is in 
accordance with Ctesiaa’ statement that the Greeks had joo 
ships at Salamis. But, whatever 9 done with this passage In 
Thucydides, the evidence of Aeschylus and Herodotus is more 
authori! 
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In choosing their station within the Salamis Channel the Greek commanders had to bear in 
mind the facilities for beaching, because the triremes were hauled on land for the night. In addition 
to the 380 triremes there were many auxiliary craft (Plu. Arist. 9 tmnpetixa), both those which 
operated with the fleet and others which had been brought over from Attica in the evacuation ; 
whether we accept the puss of Ctesias fr. 26—700 shi rnot,** the total number of vessels within 
the Channel must have been of that order, As in launching was important, we should allow 
some 10 yards of beach for each trireme 7"and a single line or at most two lines of triremes on the 
beach; for a total of 380 triremes we therefore need Just over 2 miles of beach if they were in ae 
line, or about 1 mile of beach if they were in two lines. If we begin from the eastern end of 
Channel, we may exclude the north shore of Cape Varvari which is of sharp limestone and im- 

ossible for beaching.*? The shores of the Bay of Ambelaki are suitable, but, if the sea-level was 
lower in antiquity by some 5 feet,* they provided room for a part only of the fleet; moreover, the 
bay itself would afford little room for the mustering of a fleet launched from its surrounding shores. 
The Bay of Palotikia, including the north-west part of Kamateré, has some 2 miles of suitable 
beaches which face the open Channel; there the whole battle fleet could be beached or launched 
rapidly. Farther up the Channel the shores of the Bay of Arapis are now built up with wharves 
for the modern Greek Navy; in antiquity these shores may have been suitable for beaching, but 
they are less extensive and less close to ancient Salamis town than the beaches of Paloukia. Proximity 
was important, because the Greek troops bivouacked at night in Salamis town, that is on Kamateré 
promontory (D.S, 1.17.4). Another problem was water for the naval personnel, who numbered 
considerably more than 75,000. The east side of the island has no springs, and the best supply of 
well-water today is in modern Salamis town on the west side of the waist of the island. ‘To this 
Saree oe supply Paloukia is closest, I conclude, therefore, that the Greek battle-fleet was based on 

aloukia Bay. 

This ftion accorded with the strategy of the Greck commanders. Tor they intended to fight 
in the narrows, which I take to be at the Hend of the Channel between Kamaterd, Ayios Yedryios, 
and Pérama. These narrows are presumably the Tropes (Hdt. 8.76.2), in contrast to the Tropbyss 
(Hdt. 8.76.1; 8.91) or vestibule stretching eastwards of the narrows as far as Munychia. If 
the Greek commanders could tempt the Persians to attack them in the narrows, they would reap 
three advantages: their own front would be narrow, their hoplites on the shore of Kamateré would 
cover their right flank, and the Persian fleet would have to enter the comparatively narrow vestibule 
between Cape Cynosoura and the Attic coast to the north, If, on the other hand, they sailed out 
to hold the waters between the tip of Cape Cynosoura, Lipsokoutah, and the Attic coast to the east, 
they would obtain no support from their hoplites, and the Persian fleet would remain in the open 
waters south of Lipsokoutali. Thus the Greek station at Paloukia Bay was admirably chosen. 

When Xerxes had captured Athens, his first aim was to defeat the Greck fleet. But the Greek 
position at Salamis seemed to him too strong for a frontal attack by his own fleet. He therefore 
decided to prise the Greek fleet out of its position. He hoped to bring this about by throwing a 
mole across the narrows from the Heracleum near Pérama. Once the mole was nearing completion, 
the Greek fleet would be compelled to move either eastwards into the vestibule, where the Persian fleet 
would have the advantage of wider waters, or into the northern part of the Channel. If the Greck 
fleet stayed in the northern part of the Channel, the next stage would be to complete the mole, to land 
infantry on the island, and to capture the base of the Greek fleet. Once this was achieved, the Greek 
fleet would either be starved into surrender or have to fight in the wide waters of the Bay of Eleusis. 
_., his first plan of Xerxes is clearly stated in Ctesias fr. 26, Strabo 395, and Arstodemus 1.2. 
The fullest account is that of Ctesias: 6 5 Zép€ns adrdGev (* from Athens ; EAGcoy él oTelvoTaToV 
TTS “Artixiis—'HodxAcioy KoAciTol—tyovuvue yoouc Gri Eahauiver, Tesi] ew cuThy fia Biven Gievoou- 
Hevosg: Poult 5 OspiotoKAtous “Anvaiou xal "ApioteiSou TogeTar yey amo Kets mpoockekotvTar 
Kel qopeyivovTar elta voupoyla Nepodiv wot “EAAtveov yivetm. ‘The line of the proposed mole 
was from the Heracleum to Salamis town, ie., via Psyttalia, and the method of its construction is 
known from the description of the renewal of the attempt in Herodotus 8.97.1. Phoenician merchant- 
men were chained together to form at the same time a breakwater, a wall of defence, and a raft 
forthe workmen. This technique was compared by Aristodemus to a more difficult feat of engineer- 

















* Labarbe p. 425 n. 45, holds that the word vats in the into it is ao amall. Moreover, the temains of Hellenic walls 
epitome of Ctesias must mean a trireme, but this technical {chown in Lolling, p. 9 and map facing p, ro} are now close to 
meaning may not be necesary in an abbreviated version. the sea and almost at ¢ra-level, [fF the walls were built to 
_ Myres, p. 281, allows 7 yards, which seems to be toa tight, enclow a habitable area, then the coast-line was more distant in 
if one envisages the launching of a heavy ship by manual antiquity than today and the sea-level was correspondingly 
methods, For the bull ami was § yards wide (see p. lower (sre n, 19 and 11 above for indications of a change in 
§0 below for the dimensions of the trireme), soa-level), 

* ‘The jagged rocks of Cynosoura peowtontony: which are apt * This is consistent with Herodotus’ wage of wipes for the 
to cut a bather's feet, beg at the knob of rock on the south Narrows of a strait, ¢2., 7,176.1 and 189.5 between Sct aed 
side of the mouth of Ambelaki Bay; they render the station of the mainland and 7-34 from Abydus to the European coast. 
the Greek fleet proposed by Munro (C4 4,map9) completely  [t is interesting that Acschines 3.158, in speaking of the ferry- 
impossible, men who plied to Salamis (rots ele Zohkeutvr topSinievras), 

It is eee Mcp there has been any marked sitting upof described the water they crowed as & mips. 


the Bay of Ambelaki since antiquity, because the arca draining 
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ing, the bridging of the Hellespont (Hdt. 7.36). At the Heracleum Xerxes posted a part of his 
army (Aristodemus 1.2: pépos Ti Excov fkev kata TO “H ‘This force no doubt covered the 


ereecatt 


passage of the merchantmen along the Attic shore to the Heracleum by night and perhaps by day, 


despite the proximity of the Greck fleet. 


When the bridging was arrested by the Cretan archers, who presumably fired from the decks 


of the Greek shi 
But he did not bring his fleet into 


Munychia to south of Ceos. 


Xerxes rejected Artemisia’s advice to delay 
the Salamis Channel, His squadrons put out from Phalerum 
‘towards Salamis’ and deployed in the open waters, 
There they were seen by the Greek observers. 


and decided to offer battle at sea. 


resumably extending from off Peiracus and 
Their dispositions 


were not regarded by the Greek commanders as constituting an immediate threat to the Greck fleet, 


which lay up the Channel at the narrows (Hdt. 8.70 and 78), 
returned to its base, and the crews landed to prepare the evenin 
The movement of the Persian flect had alarmed 


Towards evening the Persian fleet 
meal (A. Pers. 374-9; Hdt. 8.70).” 


the Greek captains, who feared that Aerxes 


would force an engagement and that they, if defeated, would be cut off and besieged on the island 


Hdt. 6.70). 


eloponnese (Hdt. 8.71); this-movement probably 


Towards nightfall the main body of the Persian army began to move towards the 


had two purposes, to occupy the Attic coast 


facing the Bay of Eleusis and to increase the 3 sbigeerseae of the Peloponnesians in the Greek fleet, 
ro 


who were likely to be informed by refugees 
thoroughly alarmed. Themistocles then sent 
report, 


resistance or fight ene themselves, was accepted as true by the 
: uc. 1.137-4). 

Whatever plans Xerxes had had in mind for the next day, he now issucd new orders. 

the hours of darkness three movements were to be 

to Pausanias 1.96.2, were to occupy 

from the mole near Pérama in small boats, which, 

against the oa, aba of the high Attic coast, would have been hard to discern from the 


himself (Hdt. 8.74-76; Pers. 955-362; of. 


troops, numbering some 400 according 
Psyttalia. We may imagine them setting out 


movi 


m 
his messenger Sicinnus to the Persian fleet. His 
that the Greeks were demoralised, were contemplating a and would either make no 


Eleusis. In any case the Greek captains were 


ersian captains and by Merxes 


During 
icked Persian 
csert island of 


executed. A detachment of 
the 


Salaminian shore. ‘The Persians crossed in silence, and took up positions on Psyttalia undetected 


(Hdt, 8.76). A squadron of the Persian fleet was to patrol the western 
that is to say the bay off the modern town of Salamis, and to close the narrows 


bay of Salamis island, 
between Salamis 


and Megara (A. Pers. 968: GAAas 5: KUKAw vijgov Aiavtos trepig ; Hat. 8.70.4: mepiexoueta yap tnro 
Tay ToAeulew KUKAe@); this squadron was to sail at once, while the other two movements were 
still in preparation (Plu. Them. 12). The main Persian fleet, numbering 1,207 ships, was to guard 
the (eastern) exits and the sea-routes, in order to close off all means of escape for the Greek fleet 


(A. Pers. 366-7 and 369 f.; Hdt. 8.76.2).% 


‘As the main fleet drew out towards the island, it moved in silence to escape observation (Hat. 


8.56.9), and in fact the Greek captains remained unaware that they were being encircled, supposing 
the enemy fleet to be in the position which they had seen it holding during the day (Hat. 8.7 


8), 


The Persian fleet presumably moved to a fosition where it could intercept any Greek ships which 


sought to steal out under cover of darkness. 


The best and shortest route for such an escape was the 


channel between Cynosoura and Ceos, and thence into the open sea between Salamis and Aegina. 


Accordingly, a part of the Persian fleet patrolled in 





* Hat, 8.90.1 and 76.1 is more compendious than Aeschylus, 
but he clearly indicates an interval between the approach of 
nightfall and the operations at midnight, during which the 
Persian fleet was making its preparations not in the open sea 
but al its base. 

#0 ‘The same manoeuvre is described in more grandiose terms 
by Phitarch Arif, 8: al BapPapmai tpifjpers warp dveyGeioat 
rectl vév Te trépoy dr winckep eal Toy wows eoreloy, 
atGerhs mpanSaras Thy mik@on.... vo yop & wide eal erty 
Qn witeryos Epminkneta: veiw wokulaw.... peyts yop ia 
Aekstrms and Them. 12 Siamocins 8° dvoygferroy Eq Teppokieda 
Tov Trdpow éy xine méere Kel Sagiicar tas whoous Somes EapyT 
pyGely vy trokeplow. ... . pcre the macho. 

“ “The inference to be drawn from this statement is that the 
visibility was such that the Greeks did not see the part of the 
Persian flect which was closing the eastern exit of the Salamis 
Channel, On the other hand, they apparently saw some 
Persian ships to the south of Geos, a sight which led them to 
suppose the Persians to be in the same position as on the pre- 
ceding afternoon. ‘Otherwise itis difficult to understand how 
en liewed the Persians to be in this position during the 
night. ‘This raises the question of moonlight on this night. 
Busolt, GG 2, you, Beloch, GG 27, 2, 47 and Myres, p. 270, state 
that ‘the moon rose at midnight or after’, but they do net 
explain why Xerxea waited for moonlight belore he put his 
ficet out in an advanced position, hoping to escape observation, 
Goodwin, p. refers to the two dates given by Plutarch for 
the battle, namely ‘16th Munychion’ and ‘about 2oth 
Borcdromion’, and to his statement that the Greeks dedicated 


battle-order 


“around Ceos and Cynosoura ’ 





the 16th Munychion to Artemis: 4 toi; “EXAno tepl Eakoulvs 
vmitow Emihouger 4 edt maecdhqves (de Glor. Ath, 7 and Camillus 
ig), As Munychion correspancls roughly tw April and 
Boedromion to September, the mention of Munychion in 
Plutarch is clearly an error, and we may conclude cither that 
the passage is to be rejected in is entirety or that it is an error 
only of Munychion tor Boedromion {the same crror occurs 
in Plu, Les. 15, where he puts the Battle of Salamis and 
the intervention of Lysander in 404 9.c. on 16th Munychion 
instead of in Boedromion, for which date sec A. Fuks, The 
Ancestral Constiintion, p. 70). If the latter alternative is adopted, 
we are left with two dates in Boedromion, the 16th and * about 
the zoth’, Moreover, the 16th of Boedromion is the date given 
in, Polyaenus 9.11.2. The moon was full on the 16th was 
waning on the goth; in cither case the moon rose carly in the 
night and set late. As the moon rose in the east it would be 
riding in the south about midnight. During a moonlit night 
at sea one benefits by the reflection of the moon's rays off the 
water (6 see a fleet between oneself and the moon. In order 
to deprive the Greeks at Salamis of this advantage, Sereecs 
waited until midnight to bring his feet forward; and he moved 
his force of Persians on to Psyttalia when the moonlight was not 
to his disadvantage. In this calculation there are several 
imponderable factors: we do not know whether Plutarch’s 
statement is de; in its confused form and whether the 
night before the battle: was cloudy, hazy, or clear. If 1 am 
correct in believing that a south wind was blowing out at sea, 
we probability is that the sky was cloudy or hazy during the 
night. 
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(Hat. 8.76.1). But, if Xerxes hoped to intercept escaping ships in these waters, he also intended to 


advance at dawn into the Salamis Channel and attack the Greek fleet. _ : 
advanee the centre and the right of the Persian fleet were out at sea, the right wi 


In preparation for this 
swinging into 


4 position west of north * and towards Salamis (Hdt. 8.76.1; of. 83.2 fin.). Thus, when mi night 


came, the main body of the Persian flect was alrea 


These movements are clearly described by 


Keov te kal tv Kuvécovpay Tetaypévor.... 
“EAAT ON pnbe muyetv 265. . 


Towbe elvexa, a¢ Eeay yevntal vaupoyin évdatta pdAiota EfoImOuEVeO Thy Te dvGpday 


vaunylev (Ev yap &% Tope [ris] 
TrepITTOI@e, Tovs 6E Grapbeipwot, 
If Sicinnus’ information was 


dy poised for interception and, later, for advance. 
Herodotus 8.76. -todro &é, é1re1 
vurcres, Gvijyov piv TO aq” gotépns Képas KuKAOUpevor Tpos Tv Zakopiva, dvipyov 
. Tawe G& elven dvipyoy tay véas, iva 
_ &§ 6 Thy wrote thy YuTtaAciav KaAcouévny coreBibagoy tay Mepotawy 


67) eyivovTo péoot 
6 of Guel thy 
Sr Toit 
Kal Tey 


voupayins THs peAAowWons eoeofon Exeito 7 v\e085), iva Tous jtv 
EToieuy G& oy) Tatra, cos yr truvGavoloro o 
correct, the Persian strategy was good. Two phases were en- 


ovrion* 


visaged. Between midnight and dawn any escaping ships would fall into the widespread net. 
Shortly after dawn the main Persian fleet would descend in force upon the Greek naval base, which 


lay some three miles distant from their leading ships. 


If the surprise was complete, as the Persians 


expected it to be, they would catch many Greek ships on the beaches and engage any which offered 
battle in the vicinity of Psyttalia, where the Persian force was in possession (€v yap 5% Topco [Tijs] 
vaupoxioags Tis HEAAOvoNSs Eoeotat Exerro 1) vijoos (Hdt. 8.76.2: cf. A. Pers, 450 £.). 


The position of the main Persian fleet at midni 
The left wing cannot have been close inshore to 
have had observers on the peninsula,4 and the Persians intended to escape observation. 


ht can be fixed approximately and not precisely. 
‘ynosoura; for the Greeks may be presumed to 
The right 


wing, on the other hand, may have been close inshore to the Attic coast, which Xerxes held. c 
centre, however, must have been held back away from Cynosoura, in order to escape observation, 
‘The front line or the two front lines may have lain west of and close inshore to Atalante, but the 
supporting files lay east of Atalante (see Map 1). As the first phase was to lead immediately to the 


second phase, the disposition of the squadrons du 


ring the nies was maintained for the attack at 


dawn; the Phoenicians held the right wing, the Ionians the left wing, and the other nationalities 


the centre (Hdt. 8.85; D.S. 11.17.3). 
oar, the shi 


During the night, when the armada was patrolling under 
were in open order, so that their formation reached in depth to Munychia (Hat. 8.76.1 


fin.). At dawn they were, no doubt, to move into closer order and advance to the attack. 
Aeschylus Persae 366 describes the Persian formation at night as a ‘ close array in three columns * 
(raEon vediv otipos pty tv otoixois tpiciv). The word ototyos has been taken to mean a single 


line ahead. But a formation of three ships abreast 


and 400 ships decp is an obvious absurdity; for a 


front of three ships could not block the exit at all, and, ifan action developed, the rearward ships would 
7 fe 


be more than 10 miles away from the leading 


ships. 


“The three columns’ probably refer té the 


three squadrons, Phoenician, Ionian, and mixed, each being under one admiral (F- DS. 01.17.2-3! 
i 


BSierteraypévat kota EGvos és). The meaning of oti 


ubt. The ships 


s is fortunately not in 


formed * a close array *, which is quite incompatible with a formation of only three ships abreast, 
and, when they advanced into the Channel, they moved like ‘a stream’, os the Channel from 


shore to shore 
At this point 
marks on coming to the end of the battle, 





“ Heredotus names as* west" any direction which is west of 
north (of. 7.96.2 and 7.176,9), 

* T translate the full passage as follows: 76.1.— On the one 
hand, they landed many of the Persians on the islet Psyttalia 
which lies between Salamis and the mainland. On the other 
hand, when midnight came, they were moving out at sea, 
curving their western wing on the one hand towards Salamis 
and bemg already in formation on the other hand off Geos and 
Cynosoura, and they occupied the entire strait with their ships 
as far as Munyehia.” 76.2— They were moving the feet out 
ateca with the intention of preventing the Greeks from Scaping 
and of ensuring that they shoutd be cut off at Salamis and pay 
the penalty for their actions at Artemisium. “They were Peis ad 
some of the Persians on the islet Psyttalia with the intention 

» when a battle developed and men and wreckage were cast 
up tainty in that area (for the island lay in the narrows where 
the battle was likely to take place), the Persians would aid their 
friends and clestroy their enemies.” -3— They were execot- 
ing these movermenta in silence, so that they shoul! not be 
observed by their opponents.” While the aorist tense of audryei 
Of dveryeote: with or without vat vies means * to put out to sea’ 
from the shore (¢.2., 9.91.2 dvcyoyiv, 7.200.9 drayapders, 
3199.1 GucySives), the imperfect is used of ships moving cat 
at sea {¢.¢., 8.70 cejyor tas way dri Eodoulvn, anil in the par- 
ticiples 6.12.0 dudyow federtote fri apes tag was, ao 
ceryoudror). The use of mipsy shows that Herodotus is 
speaking of @ continuous formation and not of a detached 


(Ta mpcota pev vuv depo Mepoiod otpcroti avtei 


in his narrative Herodotus introduces the orac ¢ of Bacis 
was entirely fulfilled (8.96.2).4% 


ev, A. Pers. 412). 
(8.77), which, as he re- 
I take it, therefore, that 


* 
“juadron, and the wv and 8¢ refer to the two winrs or ex- 
tremitics of this continuous formation, which extended in depth 
towards Munyehia. The imperfect tenses in {56.1 mark the 
continugus movement of the fleet (of A. Pera, qa, wai menor 
& Seawiccy ea@ioraray), The purpose of the MOVEnpents is 
clearly stated in 8.76.2, and the need for silence was due to the 
proximity of the enemy. I find no difficulty in the Greek of 
this pasage, which was a stumbling block to win (pp, 252 
and 261-2) and others in their plan of the whole engagement, 

** I noticed the remains of a tower at the spot marked M om 
map 2, which does not figure on Milehhifer’s aD, OF at. Bl, 
XA. The masonry is probably of late-ffth- or ¢ y-fourth- 
century date, and the occasion for its construction may have 
been the Corinthian War, when a Spartan fleet lay at Aegina; 
it would serve as an observation post and as a blockhouse against 
a landing of troops desiened to raid Salamis town. Greck 
olservers on the might before the battle may have been. posted! 
on this part of the peninsula rather than on the tip, which is less 

ifn. 

The question, whether the oracle was‘a cuticinium. past 
fentun or nat, cannot be resolved; but it should be noted Sot 
the collection of h Oracles from which it came (Het. 
8.96.2) was in general of carlier origin, that the Greeks them- 
aches were aware of one case of tampering with oracles (Heit, 
7-6.9), and that Herodotus himself was convinced that this 
oracle was ante roentum. But the question is not relevant to the 
bearing of the oracle on the position of the Persian fleet. 
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the oracle is placed here proleptically, in order to inform us beforehand of the impending issue, 
which is made manifest in the action of the next day, In some respects the meaning of the oracle is 
obscure, as we should expect. It may be translated literally as follows: 

* But, whenever, alter sacking brilliant Athens in their mad ambition, they bridge ** the 
sacred shore of gold-accoutred Artemis and seawashed Cynosoura with their ships, divine Justice 
will extinguish bold Presumption, son of Insolence, in his dreadful lust purposing to overthrow all 
things; for bronze will clash with bronze, and Ares will empurple the sea with iasas Then far- 
seeing Zeus and revered Victory bring the day of Greece’s freedom." 

t the town of Salamis there was a sanctuary of Artemis (Paus. 1.36.1), As Herodotus put the 
battle off Salamis and believed the oracle was confirmed by the event, I take it that in the course of 
the battle the Persians * bridged (the waters to) the shore’ of Salamis town and Cape Cynosoura. 
The point of departure is not expressed in the oracle, but Herodotus naturally took it to be Attica. *? 
Thus on the next day we expect the Persian fleet to fill the Channel from shore to shore in the vicinity 
of Salamis town and Cape Cynosoura. But this is to look ahead, as Herodotus intends us to do, 
and we must return to the events of the night. 


IV. Tue Day or Battie 


In the small hours Anstides, who in crossing from Aegina had slipped through the Persian ships 
on patrol,“ informed the Greek captains at Salamis that they were now encircled by the enemy 
( Hat. 8.79-81; Plu. Them. 12; Anst. 8). Shortly afterwards Panactius, the captain of a Tenian 
trireme which had deserted from the Ionian squadron, arrived at the Greek naval base and reported 
‘the whole truth* (Hdt. 8.82; cf. D.S. 11.17.3 and Plu. Them. 12 fin.). Thus, before the night 
was out, the Greek captains were fully informed of the dispositions and intentions of the opposing 
feet. The only point of which they were in ignorance was that Psyttalia was held by Persian troops, 
its occupation being known presumably to none save the Persian high command, After dawn a 
ship came in from Aegina, and no doubt brought the news that a Persian squadron had been seen 
off the western exit of the Bay of Eleusis during the night (Hdt. 8.83.2) ; but it arrived after Themi- 
stocles and Eurybiades had planned the disposition of the Greek fleet. 

Themistocles and Eurvbiades knew that at dawn the Persian fleet would begin to enter the 
eastern arm of the Channel and advance towards the Greck naval base. They knew, too, that the 
Persians expected to take the Greeks by surprise and to find them disunited and ready for flight; 
for it may be assumed that the desertion of the Tenian trireme during tht night was not known to 
the Persians. It was the intention of Themistocles to lure the enemy onwards, so that the battle 
might take place in the narrows (Plu. Them. 12, Grog ev toils otevols voupaynowow; cf DS, 
1.15.4, €¥ Tals otevoyaplots, and rr.17.1, Tas mwepl Zakapive Sucywpias, and Hdt. 3.60 b, 1o yap 
ev OTElVea vorporyeeiy impos Tuecoy toti). This he could best achieve if, when dawn broke, the 
(Gsreek fleet appeared to the Persians to be in flight. Moreover, he could calculate that the Persian 
Heet would require approximately two hours to move from its position at dawn into the narrows 
between Psyttalia oat the Heracleum.*” | 

While it was still dark, the Greeks came down to the beach from the town of Salamis (D.5, 
1.17.4 fin.: dora THs FaAdapivos tpotupcas curyKareBatvoy els tH vewpoxlav). As dawn began to 
break, the marines were already mustered on the shore (Hdt. 8.83: thos te Greponve), They were 
exhorted by Themistocles and other captains, and then they embarked and put to sea, As they 
headed northwards into the northern arm of the Channel, some of the ships were no doubt visible to 
the Persian fleet, which was forming into close order off the eastern exit of the Channel. The belief 
of the Persian command, that the Greeks were in flight, seemed to be confirmed by the sight. In 


_ “ The word yequpse may mean also to dam up” or ‘ make 
tO 2 causeway" in the sense that a pontoon-brige forms a 
caneway, 

“ Beloch, Avie 8, 479-8 and others assume that ‘ the shore of 
Artemis" is the Acte of Peiracus, since there was a sanctuary of 
Artemis at Munychia (Paus. 1.1.4). They believe, then, that 
the oracle refers to the midnieht position of the Perstan fleet 
when itt formation extended from off Cape Oynosoura to 
Munvchia, This interpretation, however, does not accord with 
Herodotus’ understanding of the oracle; for he quotes.it not to 
explain his words at 8.76.1 but to point forwnel to the battle 
sel? (8.96.2), Beloch’s argument that one makes a bridge to 
Connect two poms which are opposite to one another ow oly 
Ont aspect of the truth; for in Greek, os in English, one can 
also say of bridging a river or a strait (Hat, 4.08; 118). 

_ “ So long as the Persian flect threatened the eastern entry 
into the Salamis Channel, the quickest crossing from Aegina to 
the Greek headquarters at Salamis town was the direct one to 
the western side of the waist of the island, whence it is a short 
Walk or ride to teré. “This rowte must have been much 
i use while Acgina was held by the mam Acginctan flect. 
Aristicies will have guessed that the Persian ships off the western 


bay moving northwards intended to close the exit from the Bay 
of Eleusis: This guess was conficmed at dawn by the Acginectan 
ship, beanng the mages of the Acacidac, which had come by aca 
from Aegina (Adt. 8.84); the only possible route for her was 
through the Bay of Eleosis, Bury's suggestion in CR ro, 418, 
that Aristides in fact travelled on the Aeginetan vessel which 
brought the images of the Acacidae, i contrary to the statements 
of Heredotus and Plutarch; it entails the consequence that the 
Greeks were informed first by the Tenian trireme, that Aristides 
arrived when the Greeks were already embarking at dawn 
(Hit. 8.83.2) and that the whole story of Aristides entering the 
cmlcrnee of commanders (Het, 8.7g-8: and Plu. Arist. 8, 
especially odbewbe wpoebdro, tH eiwow fyoy 6 ‘Aprodifiqg) 
has to be discarded as nonsense, Bury's sugecstion encouraged 
ibaa A 991 n., to deocuse Herodotus of having mistimed the 
arrival of the Aeginetan ship and Beloch, GG 2*, 2, 121 to dismiss 
Herectotus’ account of Aristides’ arrival as unhistorical, The 
choice between them and the ancient authorities is an obvious 
one. For they, having acra Herodotus and Plutarch, have 
no evidenee for their view, but Herodotus no doubt spoke to 
combatants at Salamis and wed contemporary accounts. 
© For the timing see below, p. 51. 
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fact, however, when the Greeks were all hidden behind the mass of Mt. Aegaleos, they began to 
form their order of battle, 

The next event is vividly portrayed in the Messenger’s speech in the Persae 956 [., narrated 
from the Persian point of view. ‘ When radiant Day, drawn by her white steeds, took full possession 
of the land, first of all a cheer rang out from the Greeks, loud like a song, and a shrill echo responded 
from the island crags. And fear fell on all the barbarians, disappointed of their tation; for 
the solemn warsong of the Grecks at that moment was an indication not of flight but of an impetuous 
onset for battle with bold hearts. The trumpet’s blast fired all the scene. Immediately on the word 
of command they smote the sounding sea with the even stroke of foaming oars, and swiftly they all 
hove in sight.’ As the Persian fleet advanced in full daylight, no Greek ships were to be seen, and 
the Persians were confident that they had fled. The Persians were disillusioned first by the sound 
of the war song, then of the trumpet, and finally by the sight of the leading ships, which rowed out 
into view.*" The over-confidence of the Persians gave way to fear, and the Greeks gained the initial 
advantage of surprise.*" | 

While it was still unseen by the Persians, we may suppose that the Greek fleet formed into several 

columns facing south. The leading ships were those of Aegina, the swiftest in the fleet, and after 
them came those of Sparta and Megara. Next in order came the squadrons of the other allies, and 
the Athenians under the command of Themistocles held the centre and the rear. While the main 
fleet was thus drawn up ready for battle, the Corinthian squadron and some other ships were de- 
tached from the main fleet and proceeded northward to guard the entry from the Bay of Eleusis 
(Hdt. 8.g4.1).°* When all was ready, the columns rowed south through the gap between Psyttalia 
and Heracleum and advanced until the whole formation was in view of the enemy (Aesch. Pers. 
390-401, Godig SE travtTes Toov expavels [5civ. TO Gefiov ev mpgtov evraxtoos KEpas fyyEiTo Koos, 
GeuTepov &' O Ti&ks oTOAGS Erre€eywper; D.S. 11.18.2, otro: pév oly ToUTov Tov TpOoTrOV olnrToybevTes 
e€errAcuoay), Then the ships turned left into line of battle, the Aeginetans on the right wing and 
the Athenians on the left wing (Hdt. 8.85: D.S. 11.18.1-q). They now held the narrows between 
Salamis and Heracleum ™ (DS, 11.18.2 xoi Tov Topov peTaty ZeAkapives wal ‘HooxAciou worrelyov), 
and faced the oncoming mass of the Persian fleet (Hdt. 8.83.2, dvoryopévoici 5€ opt onrrixa Errexeato 
ol PapBapor). 
_ A period of manoeuvring followed during which the right wing and right centre of the Greek 
fleet backed water and came close to the shore (Hat. 8.84.1, of pey Sq) GAAot “EAAnves [én] trotuvny 
avexpovovTo Kal @KeAAov Tas veas), that is close to the shore of Salamis, swans which the crews 
of disabled Greek ships swam during the battle (Hdt. 8.89.1, & tiv EaAapive Giéveov). The story 
which Herodotus relates (8.84.2), that a spirit appeared and called to the whole Greek force * how 
long will you go on backing water? ’, suggests not that the Greeks were dressing their front line but 
that the operation lasted for some time and that the whole Greck fleet was backing water. Mean- 
while the Persian flect came on, at a further order from the king (D.S. 1.18.3, 6 &€ Baothels TH 
pev eta tposttatey émimAsiv toils troAguiow), and reached the position which fulfilled the oracle 
of Bacis (Hdt. 8.77), that is to say covering the waters from the Attic coast to the shore of Salamis 
town and Cape Cynosoura. The positions of the Greek right wing and the Persian left wing were 
then as shown on Map 2. The Aeginetans on the extreme right had troops on shore behind them; 
they did not advance into the enclosed water of Ambelaki Bay, which would have given the Persians 
a chance of brrasing. the Greek line off Cape Kamateré. But later in the fight, as we shall see, the 
peace fought their way out into the vestibule and were able to intercept the enemy vessels in 
flight (Hdt. 6.91, tmrootavtes fv 143 top$pa). The Persian left wing now pointed ‘ east and to- 
wards the Petraeus,’ and the Phoenicians facing the Athenian wing, to which: we must now tum, 
pointed ‘ in the direction of Eleusis and the west’ (Hdt. 8.85.1, otroi yap elyov Td trpds “EAcucives 
TE kal Eotrepns KEpos....... otro. 6 elyov To Tpos tao Te Kai Tov Metpanécr). 

The precise position of the Athenians, after they had ceased to back water (Hdt. 8.84.2) and 
before they first engaged, may be deduced from the account in Plutarch, Themistocles 14-15. It is 
there stated that Themistocles did not engage until a swell came up from the open sea into the 
narrows (Thy elofviav Gpav tapayevécten TO trveUua Aauirpév éK meAdcyous dei Kol KOpa 61a TOV 
oTevaw kataryoucay). Such a swell from the open sea runs at right-angles to the sides of the Channel 
and dics out after the bend of the Channel in the waters north of Psyttalia.*4 The Athenian line, there- 
fore, did not extend far north of Psyttalia. Moreover, as the swell rolled the Phoenician vessels off 


This essential point, that the Greck fect was at first out of evening, Herodotus omits this and proceeds to midnight 
sight of the Persian fleet and then came swiftly into sight, isnot when Persian Heet was already at sea in i (Hae. 
met by many reconstructions of the battle (e.g., J. Keil, planon 8.76.1). In these respects the two accounts happen to be 
p. $39 and other plans in Kromayer-Veith, map facing p. 106). complementary. They do not contradict one another. 
Whereas i mentions the disappearance and the “! See below, p. 49, for a discussion of the Corinthians’ task. 

reappearance of the Greek fleet from the Persian point of view, "Sec Map 1. This ise description of the Greek 
Herodotus omits this step m bis narrative of the Greek fleet's position is not taken prectualy by many scholars, ¢.g., by J, Keil, 
preparations. He simply says that the whole Greek fiect was 335 0. 2, who says it means only that the Greek fleet lay 
already at sea when the Persians bore down wy them (Het, Geena Altica and Salamis. 

creas ‘eachylos Periae i 


6.84 fin.), In the same way, wh “4 My inf i “ 
describes the preparations of the Persians ‘on the ere y taformant is Mr. Deleyannis; ‘sce note 1. 
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their bearing and exposed their broadsides (Pl. Them. 14, EopadAe trpootritrrov Kai i5ou 
qtharyias Tois “EAAnoiv S€écos trpocpepopévois), the Phoenician ships were heading not up the Channel 
but more or less across the Channel. For, if they had headed up the Channel, they would have 
pitched and under oar without losing their bearing.** Further, Plutarch narrates that at 
the time of the first clash the Athenians saw a light shine from Eleusis and a mist spread from the 
Thriasian plain towards their triremes.** Whether in fact there was such a light, may well have 
been a matter of personal belief; but the story, that the Athenians saw the light and the mist, can 
only have been circulated if the Athenians were in sight of Eleusis. In other words they were west 
of a line drawn from Kamatero point to the coast just north-west of Pérama; for anyone east of that 
line is cut off from sight of Eleusis by the mass of Mt. Aegaleos. Further, as they saw the light 
from Eleusis, the men on deck are likely not to have had their backs towards Eleusis but to have 
faced rather towards the east.** Lastly, Plutarch Aristides g states that the hardest fighting and the 
greatest press of shipping py esa around Psyttalia, and that for that reason the trophy of victory 
was set up on the Stand. I have therefore placed the Athenian line and the Phoenician line in the 
positions shown on Map 2. 

Xerxes had expected the battle to take place in the narrows. In this expectation he had passed 
his men unseen on to eps (Hdt. 8.76.2) and he had placed his throne on the hill above the 
Heracleum. If the Greek fleet gave way before the Persian fleet, as Sicinnus’ message Ied him to 
expect, Xerxes wanted to see the northern part as well as the castern of the Channel, in fact 
the whole scene where his forces would be deployed (A. Pers. 466-7). is he was able to do, and 
we may turn to his view of the Persian fleet. 

Wi hen dawn came, the Persian fleet formed closer order under oar, and it then moved down the 
Channel. The right wing, held by the Phoenicians, was already in an advanced position and close 
to the Attic shore. The fleet, therefore, advanced en échelon, its right wing leading, and it is probable 
that the left wing was further delayed by the congestion of shipping which was ing into the 
Channel in two streams, one between Cynosoura and Atalante and the other on ‘he north side of 
Atalante.** Deceived by the disappearance of the Greek ficet and believing the Greeks to be in 
flight, the Phoenician squadron was still pressing on towards the narrows when the Greck fleet 
emerged in column and swung into line to face the en échelon formation of the Persian line. 

The oracle of Bacis was now about to be fulfilled.*” As the Phoenicians pressed on towards 
their objective, the narrows of the Channel, the ships on the Greek right and centre backed water 
towards the coast of Salamis, and the Athenian ships of the left wing backed water too.*® My belief 
is that the latter moved up Channel. Their intention was to draw the enemy into the narrow belt 
of water, where the long files of ships could not follow in support; for the Persian fleet now advanced 
into a nO wedge of water between the Greck line and the Attic coast, a wedge which was 
most acute on the Persian right wing, held by the Phoenician squadron, The result was a great 
congestion. * The Persians at first preserved their order as they came on, having plenty of room; 
but when they came to the narrows, they were compelled to withdraw some of their ships from the 
formation and thereby caused much confusion’ (D.S. 11.18.4, of 5& Tlépoat Td pév mpdtov TAEovTes 
Siethpouv thy tdé€iv, Exovres TroAAty evpuywpiav’ ds SE eis TO OTevOv FAGoOv, fvaoyKdgovto Tdév 
ve@v Tivas Gord tis TaEews crrootr&v, xai troAdv érroiouv BdpuBov). The confusion was rendered 
worse when the swell came up the Channel from the open sea. Themistocles then gave the order to 
attack the rolling broadsides of the Phoenician ships and smash them with the rams of the Greek 
triremes ise em. 14). And now the Greeks fought in orderly formation, whereas the barbarians 
were no longer in formation and did not act with intelligence (Hdt. 8.86, td&v pév “EAAtvoow ov 
KOop@ voupoyesvT@v Kal Kara Téfiv, T&y SE PapBapwv obte TeTaypévwov Err obte ctw vow 
TrodévtTwy ovd5év). The vain attempts of the Phoenicians to withdraw to the more open waters (D.S. 
I 1.185) only added to the confusion (A. Pers. 413 f£., wAtS0s tv oTev@ vedv FEpotoTo). 

e brilliant strategy and tactics of Themistocles need little commentary. He tempted the 


47 


uses the fuller phrase 1S wpds ‘Edqvolvos te wai tomipns kipar. 
In this phrase * pointing in the direction of Eleusis’" is no idle 
addition. It means that at midnight the Persian right wi 
was not pointing in that direction, but next morning it was. 
¢ Persian left wing was pointing towards Priracus and 
was in sight of Peiracus, Both become nonsensical if 
the scene of the battle is to be outside the eastern exit 


** The opposing ships were, 1 take it, facing one another 
more or less bow on, Eke: ing boxers, before the swell came 
up, There was sufficient space the opposing ships for 
a ship to make a racing start and gain cnough momentum 
| Shéwog mporpepoutvcis) to use its ram. 


Thriasia 
the exiled Athenian, Dicacus, and by the exiled S 
maratus, a day or two before the battle, Many super- 
is were i with this campaign. 
** T take it that the oarsmen’s vision was limited to what they 
could see through the oar and that those on deck would be 
facing in the direction of On my disposition of the 


of the channel, as in the plans of Rediades, Munro, Myres, etc. 

* The retarding of the Persian Ieft wing, which was held by 
the Ionian squadron, may have lent colour to the view that 
the Tonians t backwardly; for in the action they did weil 
(Heit. 8.85.1). 

“ For the Persian fiect now thronged the Channel from 
eC re ee 
(of. p. 45 above). 

** Goodwin, pp. 257-8, failed to see the object of the Greeks 
in backing water, and, despite the statement of H 


he assumed not a withdrawal but a further advance which carri 
~ Eleusi 


the Greck fleet out of sight of 
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Persians, weary alter a night at sea, to attack in narrow waters; he gained the advantage of surprise; 
and he so disposed the Greek fleet that it was able to fight a battle of manoeuvre, use the ram with 
effect, hold the outer side of a crescent,™ and rest its nght wigs Soe centre on a friendly shore, 
The Persians, on the other hand, failed to reach their objective, the narrow waters on both sides of 
the island Psyttalia, on which their troops were already in position. Instead of fighting there a 
battle of Thermopylac at sea, in which boarding would have been employed, they were engaged 
in a battle of tactical manoeuvre for ramming and found themselves at a disadvantage.™ 

Aeschylus speaks repeatedly of the deadly effect of the rams of the Greek ships (Persae 273-9; 
409-11; 415 reading tr’ aitéiv; 651-2; of. D.S.11.18.6). The Greek captains kept their formation 
on the outer side of the segment, and they left themselves room offshore to manoeuvre into position 
for ramming. Their ships were heavier, lower in the water, flatter in build, and more handy 
under oar than the Persian ships with their lofty decks, high sterns, and sluggish movement in the 
swell (Hdt. 8.60 a; Plu. Them. 14), Apart from the initial confusion, into which the Persian forma- 
tion fell as the waters narrowed, great congestion was caused by the pressing on of the supporting 
files, whose commanders knew the cye of the Great King was upon them (Hdt. 8.86; 89.2; Flu. 
Them. 15). 

The Phoenicians and the Cyprians fared worst; as their leading ships advanced into the narrow 
waters between the Athenian line and the Attic shore at the bend of the Channel, their supporting 
files could not come in behind them. Under the repeated charges of the Athenian triremes the 
Phoenician ships were disabled or driven ashore on the Attic coast below the throne of Xerxes 
(Hdt. 8.90.1 ; Bs. 11.19.1-2, Tpog Thy yTv Karabio€avTes Tous Moivixas kai Kumrpious).“* When 
the leading Phoenician and Cyprian ships were worsted, the Athenians were able to come in from 
the flank and attack the Cilician, Pamphylian and Lycian sine of the Persian right centre (DS, 
11.1g.1-2). The Persian feet gradually began to break into flight. While the Athenians on the 
left half of the Greek line dealt with any enemy vessels which ran aground on the Attic coast," 
and attacked any enemy ships showing fight in the narrows, the Aeginetans on the Greck right wing 
fought their way forward into the Channel and rammed the enemy ships which sought to escape 
down the Channel towards the open sea (Hdt. 8.91). The erescent of the Greck line was now 
changing into a ring as the two wings advanced to enclose and slaughter the enemy (A. Pers. 417-8, 
KUKA@ qrepI€ EGervov). When ships were locked in combat and boarding tactics were employed, 
the Persian ships held their own or were superior; for they carried many archers and javelinmen, 
who shot from the high decks, while the Greek ships carried fewer marines (Hdt. 8.90.2; Plu. 
Them. 14). But, where manoeuvre was possible, the ram of the Greck ships was decisive and the 
Persian marines were ineffective (A. Pers. 278-q: owGtv yap fipret Toba, wos 6° Gura@AAUTO oTparros 
Sapacrtels valor euBoAais). ¢ final scene of confusion, in which the Persian seamen were 
peat like tunnies in the water until the fall of night, is vividly described by Aeschylus (Pers. 
417-29). 3 

During the mélée off Salamis (Hdt. 8.95, év 1% GopuBe tote 1H tepi Tadaulve yevoytve) 
Anstides observed the Persian infantry on the island of Psyttalia. Raising an assault force from the 
Athenian cleruchs of Salamis, who were lining the share telow the town, he crossed in small boats 
to the island, which, lying between the Greek line and the coast of Salamis, was com letely sur- 
rounded (A. Pers. 457, Quoi G& xuxAotvra tacav vijoev). The total destruction of ‘a isolated 
Persian force was witnessed by Xerxes, sitting upon his throne above the Heracleum (Hdt. 8.95; 
A. Pers. 447-71; Plu. Arist. 9). . 

During the closing phase of the battle a westerly wind sprang up and favoured the withdrawal! 
of the Persian ships, which hoisted sail to run downwind for the open sea (A. Pers. 480-1, xorr’ olipov ; 
Hadt. 8.96.9, Gvepos zequpos). During the evening and the night the crippled and abandoned hulls, 
which, being wooden and stripped for action, did not sink but floated with their bulwarks or sides 
awash (A. Pers. 418-19), were driven downwind past Phalerum as far as the rocky shore known as 
*Colias’.*° The Greeks were able to collect only those wrecks which were still drifting in the 


dificult problem of the identification of Kedudy Axpa. Strabo 
(9.1.21, G 90°). places the temple of Aphrodite Golias not far 
from Cape Sunium near Anaphlystus (now probably Andivyso) 
and adds that this was the spot to which the last wreckage of the 
Persian fleet after the battle was cast up by the waves (dls dv 


“ The importance of such a position is clear from the action 
off Artemisium (Hilt. 8.16), 

© The best appreciation of Themistocles’ genius is given by 
Thucydides, who saw that Themistocles was responsible for 
the batthe being fought 7G omer and that tho saved the 


situation (1.74.1). In his strategy Themistocles showed the 
qualities for which Thucydides ised him {1.1sfi.g): the 
Incest judgement in tmmediate situations which admitted of 
leant deliberation. the most accurate insight inte the future 
development of events, and the ability to improvise the neces- 
Ay! Meares, 
| The Phoenician captains had a short climb to XMerxes' 
throne, where they were promptly decapitated (Hdt. fi.go.1—4). 
“Or on the reef of rocks off Pérama to which Timotheus, 
Pernar, 97 ( may refer: qgeyt BA wakw Tere Tlipeng otpatds 
homage, Gio 8" Gey Spacey aden. So, too, A. 
Pern, 404 doorai Gi rep yoipabes 7" kd fue, 
- Honkymann in PW. RE 11, t, col. 1077, discusses the 


Torrey Eeupavilfron ta teheuroia to de Tie wepl Eekoulvo woepoylos 
vis Mepowdis veut gam). LT take it that Strabo means that 
the wreckage extended along the coast aa far as Cape Colias 
(To ‘Tekewrola.... vay), and that a heavy sea running om 
to the coast, which had been raised by a southerly wind in the 
sekeny Sea, bag Be areca oe on that sie oF Aphrodite 

onigmann rejects: Strabo's placing of the temple of te 
Colias and prefers to put Cane Colias at the Cape of Ayios 
Yediryios just east of Phalerum Bay (following Milchhiifer, 2, 2). 
Although it makes little difference to my t, I think that 
Strabo's evidence is too strong to be rejected in this manner and 
that Cape Colias should be ahiced at Cape Andvyso. 
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Channel close to the town of Salamis (Hdt. 8.96). On the next day the Greeks prepared for a further 
engagement. Xerxes, however, reverted to his first plan, the construction of a mole to i 
and Kamaterd; but, as the season was far advanced and storms were tobe expected, he soon aban- 
doned this plan and set off with his fleet and part of his army for the Hellespont. 

A few points in the battle remain to be clarified. Herodotus tells an Athenian story, which 
he himself evidently did not believe to be true, namely that at the beginning of the engagement the 
Corinthians under Adcimantus’ command hoisted sail, fled as far as the temple of Athena Scirias, 
and returned when the action was over (8.94). The epitaphs of Adcimantus and the Corinthians, 
the evidence of Herodotus’ contemporaries, and the arguments of modern scholars condemn the 
Athenian story as false. But, in order to be plausible, it must have been based on the movements 
of the Corinthian squadron, The Corinthians’ task was presumably to cover the rear of the Greck 
fleet against attack from the Persian squadron, which during the night, as Aristides and the Aeginetan 
ship reported, had cut the Greek line of retreat. At dawn the size of this Persian squadron and its 

ition at sea were not known to the Greek commanders. They could argue with probability 
that the Persian squadron would outnumber the seventy Greek ships which accompanied Adei- 
mantus; ** and further that it was either in position at the narrows off Nisaea or else proceeding 
through the Bay of Eleusis. Adeimantus, therefore, hoisted sail to make all speed to the northern 
exit of the Salamis Channel, whence he could see the Bay of Eleusis. There, no doubt, he waited; 
for he had no wish to fight a probably superior Persian squadron in the open waters of the Bay, and 
his best position for battle was in the narrows of the northerm exit of the Salamis Channel. The 
temple of Athena Scirias is unidentified, but Herodotus placed it in the territory of Salamis, and 
Plutarch placed it at the borders of the territory of Salamis (Hdt. 8.94,2; Plu, Mor. 870 b, tepi 
Ta Atjyouta tis ZoAopwwias). If, as is the natural supposition, the territory of Salamis town is 
meant, the site may well be near Cape Arapis.** When no danger threatened from the Bay of 
Eleusis, the Corinthians returned and joined in the battle; they came up behind the victorious 
Athenian wing, and their participation could later be denied by the Athenians, who were the chief 
eyewitnesses of what took place, 

The Persian squadron, which sailed at once after the receipt of Sicinnus’ message to cut the 
Greek line of retreat, probably numbered 200 ships drawn from the Egyptian contingent. Its task 
was to block the narrows between the island of Salamis and the territory of Megara (D.S. 11.17.2, Tov 
HeTaEW aropov Tis Te ZaAapivos wal tis Meyapifes yapas; Plu. Them. 12). Its commanders 
believed that the Greek fleet would take flight in the night or early morning. They, therefore, 
had no intention of encountering the larger Greek fieet in the open waters of the Bay of Eleusis. No 
doubt they remained all day where they had been ordered to remain, at the narrows off Nisaea, and 
they took no part in the battle.** 

Some indications of the weather are given in the sources. When the main Persian flect kept 
its position during the night between the island and Munychia, it probably did so under oar (A. 
Pers. 376-83). In any case there was during the night no strong wind or heavy sea such as would 
have prevented the Persian fleet from holding station in these open waters. At dawn, however, a 
southerly wind was blowing; for the Corinthians sailed before it towards the north (Hdt. 8.94.1). 
But the wind was not yet fresh (Plu. Them. 14). The sea was calm enough in the Channel of 
Salamis for the Persian fleet to advance under oar and for the Greeks to muster and advance under 
oar, Some hours after dawn, perhaps about 9 a.m., a fresh wind blew and the swell from the open 
sca came up the Channel (Plu. Them. 14, TO veya Acuipov ex treAcyous dei wal Kdpo Bid Tae 
otevav xat&xyovgov). Now the only wind which brings a swell ‘from the sea through the straits’ 
is a south wind. Such a swell is generated far out at sea. In the Channel it may or may not be 
accompanied by a south wind. An experienced sailor, who knew the waters of Salamis well, in- 





are enumerated as a worthless lot (8.68.7; 6.100.4), 

* Tn summer the normal wind of the early morning breathes 
off shore inte the Bay of Eleusis (so also Grundy, p, 398 note), 
and comes d the S ia 1 as a north-westerly or 
westerly breeze, raising no sea, but adverse to anyone sailing 
up the Channel. On this day in September the weather was 
not normal; for the Corinthians hoisted sail to proceed up the 
Channel, and, as a trireme under sail was aided only ie a 
following wind, it is clear that the wind was southerly at dawn. 
About 9 a.m. (on my approximate reckoning) an offshore wind 
waa breathing offshore into the Bay of Eleusis and carried some 
mist from the Eleusinian plain towards the Channel (Plu. 
Tam. 15), where it settled suddenly. It is probable that the 
weather was fluky in the Channel, because a southerly wind 


“ The re of seventy ships im obtained by subtracting 
Aeschylus’ re of 410 Greek ships at the opening of the 
action from Herodetus’ total of 480 ships at the concentration 
of the fleet at Salamis, The Corinthians had forty ships, and 
their colonists at Ambracia and Leueas had ten ships, which 
probably acted with the Corinthians. Among the remaining 
twenty ships it is probable that six Spartan ships under Eteonicus 
andl some Acginetan ships were included (Lycurg. ¢. Leoer. 70; 
for the number of Spartan ships see Hdt. 6.43 and Isoc. Panaih. 
50), ‘This point is excellently made by Labarbe, pp. 494 f. I 
differ from fim in my view that the Corinthian bee did not 
engage the Egyptian squadron but returned to take part in the 
Tain action; the w of Aidt. 8.94.4, iv mporowm epics ciroly 
Ths voupeying voplzoven yertotan, which Labarbe seems to take 


ina temporal sense, are to ory mind qualitative and mean that 
the Corinthians considered themselves to be among the most 
distinguished fighters. 

* Gf Barchner and Kock in P-W., RE, 1, 2, col. 1829, and 4, 
i, col. 494. Tf the island Nera was in antiquity a cape of 
Salamis, it is a possible site for the temple. 

® Their absence has often been noted, Herodotus refers to 
the Egyptians in two speeches only, where the King’s subjects 
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had been, and perhaps still was, blowing hard owt ateea. Such 
conditions were to be in September when the Battle of 

was fought. Compare the proverb of the Middle Ages 
queted by Rodgers, p. 85, ‘in the Mediterranean there were 
only four good ports for a Hect, namely June, July, August and 
Port Mahon", and note the storms which befell the Persian 
fleet in August. 
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formed me that one can tell from the cloud formation that a strong south wind is blowing out at 
sea and in several hours’ time, even twelve hours’ time, will bring aswell into the Channel.7" Plutarch 
thought that Themistocles knew; for according to him Themustocles held the Greek ships off, until 
the swell came (Plu. Them. 14). He might have known on the evening before the battle, or he 
might have judged the case at dawn when a southerly wind was already blowing over Salamis, 
Such a south or south-easterly wind, now called the * Sirocco’, is common in September, 

The Sirocco is usually followed at an interval of some hours by a westerly (to north-westerly) 
wind or by a north-westerly (to north) wind, called respectively the Maistro Bounentis and the 
Maistro; both are wont to blow very strongly for one or two hours before sunset. The Maistro 
Bounentis blows driftwood in the Salamis Channel on to the coast north of the Peiraeus. The 
Maistro blows such driftwood out past the Peiracus into the Saronic Gulf. Either wind would suit 
the words of Herodotus Gvepos zépupos (8.96.2) and of Aeschylus kat’ otpov (Pers. 480-1), but the 
casting up of wreckage on Cape Colias can only have been due to two facts, the blowing of a Maistro 
wind and the running of a sea, raised earlier by a Sirocco, which carried the wreckage on to the coast 
east of Phalerum. ¢ Maistro probably blew itself out alter sunset, and next morning the weather 
was quiet enough for the Greeks to expect another attack and for Xerxes to resume operations on 
the construction of the mole (Hdt. 8.9g7; 108).7 

The area required for the deployment of the two fleets in their battle-order can be roughly 
calculated. The dimensions of the Greek trireme in the latter half of the fifth century B.c. were up 
to 110 feet long by 15 feet wide. At Artemisium one Athenian trireme carried 200 men (Hat. 8.17), 
and at Salamis the 180 Athenian triremes carried cighteen marines each (Plu. Them, 14).7 As 
these triremes were heavy in build (Hdt. 8.60 a) and the later art of swift manocuvre for ramming 
was not yet fully developed, it is probable that the triremes at Salamis were at least as large as the 
largest trireme of the latter half of the fifth century B.c.% Under oar at sea such a trireme covered 
approximately 110 feet by 35 feet."* The interval between triremes in column in calm water may 
be assessed at roo feet and between triremes in line at 50 feet,"® in order that there should not be a 
loss of manoeuvrability. On this basis a column consisted of some twenty-five triremes per mile, 
and a line consisted of some sixty triremes per mile. 

The Persian ships were in general lighter in build, but they had lofty decks and high sterns and 
a normal complement of 200 men to a ship (Hat. 7.184.1; 8.60a; Plu. Them. 14); at Artemisium 
the Persian ships carried an additional thirty marines (Hdt. 7.184.2), and at Salamis they may haye 
done likewise. In the water the dimensions of the Persian ships tesceptiig the large flagships) were 
probably much the same as those of the Greek triremes. Being lighter in build and carrying more 
superstructure, they were faster under sail and perhaps under oar (Hdt. 8.10.1); but they were 
certainly less handy under oar when a swell was running (Plu. Them. 14), When the Persian fleet 
entered the Channel of Salamis, it was ‘in close array” (A. Pers. 966), and there ‘ed to be so 
many ships in the narrows that, just before the engagement developed, some ships had to be with- 
drawn and confusion resulted (D,S, 18.4; Hdt. 8.86). I therefore propose to put eighty ships per 
mile into the Persian line and thirty ships per mile into a column, the intervals of clear water being 
respectively 30 feet and 66 feet.’* This close order was designed for a battle of boarding on a calm 
sea. For in the enclosed Channel of Salamis local winds raise only small waves, and the Persian 
command did not foresee, as Themistocles may have done, the arrival of the swell from the open sea. 

When the Greek fleet of 310 ships came out from the northern arm of the Channel, it may have 
rowed in ten columns, each led by one of the ten fast sailers (A. Pers. 340), which, according to the 
scholia, were Aeginetan ships. The ten leading ships covered a frontage of less than 300 yards of 
water. The depth of the formation was a mile and a quarter. When the formation cleared the 
waters by Psyttalia, the columns swung left into line, and the 310 ships probably closed up to form 
four lines of some seventy-five triremes cach. If we allow 50 feet of clear water between ship and 
ship, the front line was about one and a quarter miles long. Its length corresponded to the depth 
of the column-formation. The Aeginetan column-leaders were now on the right wing of the linc- 
formation. Ifwe allow 100 feetof clearwater between line and line, the four lines in depth covered some 





"0 My informant is Mr, Deleyannis (see n. 1). The only " Rodgers, p, 55, tisled perhaps by modern analogies, 


local wind which creates a sen in the Salomis Channel is the 
strong north-westerly wind, common in winter, which makes 
the passare from Pérama to Kamateré cifficult. In the ancient 
evid ence about the winds on the day of the battle the only 
wroblem is contained in the words of Plutarch (Them. 14) that 

hemistocles waited for tiv luthdas Geer to bring up the strone 
wind from the seaand the ewell, Heomay-refer to the fact that 
the wind normally is strong about 9 a.m., but it does not apply 
necessarily to a southerly wind of the type which brings up the 
swell from the open sca. 

1 For the postion of Gape Colias sre n, 65, 1 obtained this 
Information about wind and drift irom Mr, Delevannis. The 
Mediterranean Pilot, 4, 111, comments on the strength of the 


astro, 
= Grundy, p. 999, saya the Greek ships carried thirty-six 
manne, which stems ty rest on no ancent evidence. 


beliewes that the early trireme was less large than the later 
model, but he forgets the change in tactics and its eect on ship- 
construction in the second half of the fifth century pc. 

™ Rodgers, p. 90, puts the longest oar for one oarsman at 
14 feet and demonstrates that almost one-third of the oar must 
be inboard of the thole-pin. Assuming that no outri waa 
used, since it would be vulnerable in boarding and does not 
Appear in vase-paintings, ctc., of triremes, | conclude the width 
ofa trireme under oar was 35 feet amidships. Some scholars 
reckon 45 fret, #¢., Myres, p. 281, 

"| Grundy, p. 996, allows Go feet per ship, that is an interval 
between ship and ring Si only 25 feet, which seems to be too 
amall for the ships to be able to manoeuvre freely. 

™ Rodgers, pp. 89-90, allows 25 feet and 45 feet of ope 
water in line and in column respectively for the Persian feet 
during its advance, 
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230 yards of water. It was essential for the Greeks that their line should not be pierced; for 
the superior number of ships in the Persian supporting files could exploit any gap, pass through, 
and take the Greeks in the rear. A depth of four lines in the Greek fleet seems to be reasonable, 
and at the same time the formation had to be in a sufficiently open order to permit of manoeuvre. 

When the Persian fleet of 1,207 ships was under oar during the night it must have been in open 
order, say twenty ships per mile in line and ten ships per mile in zehriia In the reconstruction 
which I have suggested, the front line of the Persian fleet was some 4 miles long and contained about 
eighty ships, and the depth of the whole formation was about one and a half miles; it thus covered 
the waters as far eastward as the coast of Munychia (Hdt. 8.76.1). At dawn the fleet formed into 
close order, before it advanced into the Channel. Its front may have been a little more than one 
mile at some ninety ships and its depth some thirteen ships, covering about half a mile. As the 
Persian array moved up the Channel, the en échelon slant enabled the front to lengthen and perhaps 
100 ships to form the front line. Even so, the bottleneck for the entry of the supporting columms 
remained at the mouth of the Channel between the tip of Cape Cynosoura and the Attic coast. 
When the Persians engaged the Greeks, the Persian line was almost as long as the Greck line, but it 
was probably in less regular order (cf. Plu. Them. 15, ol &’ GAAoi toig PapBapors Eicovpevor 10 
qARGos, Ev oteved Karta pépos Trpoapepouévous Kal qepitrinrrovtas GAArAoIs); for the Persians had 
to overcome four difficulties, the narrowing width of the Channel as they approached the Heracleum, 
the deployment of their left wing and centre to face the Grecks, the extension of their right wing in 
pursuit of the Athenians, and the congestion of the supporting files at the bottleneck. Because of 
these difficulties and the forchandedness of the Greek commanders I have placed the Greek line on 
the outer side of a crescent formation, which gave them more sea room than heir opponents. During 
the action both Greek wings advanced to enclose the Persians in an almost semicircular formation 

Hdt. 8.g1-2; A. Pers, 417-18), and their formation probably contracted in consequence. The 

ersian loss of more than 200 ships (D.S. 11.18.3) suggests that at least three or four lines of Persian 
ships were deeply engaged in the action and that perhaps two-thirds of their fleet fled before they 
became embroiled. 

The timing of the battle may be calculated approximately. In the preparations for the battle 
an average specd of 2 knots under oar is reasonable.’ The Persian ships at the rear of the formation, 
some one and a half miles in depth, closed up to within half a mile of the leading ships; the move 
over a mile may have taken half an hour at the minimum. The Greek ships at Kamatero had to 
go a mile or so to their assembly-point, for which we may allow half an hour at the minimum. The 
Persian formation then advanced in close order for some 2 miles, for which we may allow one hour 
at the minimum. The Greek formation rowed swiftly out in column og Pers. 398), covering a 
rather shorter distance at perhaps twice the speed, say in half an hour. e Greek ships were thus 
in line perhaps half an hour before the Persian ships came up close. In practice, I imagine the 
assembling of both sides was less rapid, since the numbers were so large, I should be inclined to 
reckon from dawn at 6 a.m. at least two and a half hours for the Persians and two hours for the 
Greeks to reach their battle positions (see Map 1). A period of manoeuvring then ensued, during 
which the Greek ships backer water slowly. We may allow half an hour or more for this operation, 
so that the swell came up the Channel about 9 a.m. and the action then started. 

The timing of the movements made during the night can be estimated approximately if we 
assume that the ships travelled at some three and a half miles an hour, i.c., about 3 knots.7* The 
Aeginetan ship, which arrived at dawn at Kamaterd, had travelled almost 7° miles from Aegina in 
some eight and a half hours; taking dawn at 6 a.m., we conclude that she left Aegina at 9.30 p.m. 
and reached the narrows off Nisaea at about 2.30 a.m. Aristides reached the conference of the 
Greek commanders some time before dawn, say about 4 a.m. If he took an hour to cross the waist 
of the island,” he landed at 3 a.m., having covered 1g miles by sea in some five and a half hours; he 
left Aegina, then, about 9.30 p.m. and turned Cape Petritis to enter the western bay of Salamis at 
about 1.30a.m. As the Egyptian squadron was seen by Aristides at 1.30 a.m. and by the Aeginetan 
ship some 3 miles later at 2.30 a.m., it follows that the Egyptians left Phalerum Bay about 8.0 p.m. 
and covered their 23 miles in six and a half hours. Before the Egyptians started, Xerxes had held 
his conference on hearing the message of Sicinnus, and the Egyptians on receiving their order from 
Xerxes had no doubt taken on supplies for a minimum of 46 hours. Let us deduce, then, that 
Sicinnus gave his message about 6 p.m. when dark was falling. 

Having received the message and conferred with his commanders, Merxes sent off the Egyptian 
squadron at the earliest moment (Plu. Them. 12 and Arist. 8, vixtoop aveyGeioo). fit was a moon- 
lit night, the moon being in the east would not help any Greek observers on Gynosoura to see the 
Egyptians.*” Xerxes could calculate that the Egyptian squadron would close the strait off Nisaea 
about 2.30 a.m, As the distance from Kamatero to the strait off Nisaea is some 12 miles, Merxes 

7 Row >. ‘certainly the was not over 2 miles See note 48 above. Lam assuming tl i 
an bie bli SA ae gmdate : as fast as a ati: if he went on ape tesbaremanlh oe br ew 


™ Rodgers, p. 53, gives examples of trireme speeds, The the Acginetan ship and still arrived well before dawn. 
night was calm; for the main Persian fleet was under oar during * See note 41 above, 
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would effectively bar the western route of escape from 11.30 p.m.; for any Greek ships, which fled 
after 11.90 p.m. even at a speed of 4 miles an hour, would reach the strait off Nisaca at 2.90 a.m. or 
later. It was important for Xerxes not to put the Greek fleet in motion before 11.30 p.m., because 
if, as he believed, many intended to take flight, they would get away before the Egyptian squadron 
was In position. He delayed, therefore, until midnight, bickwe he brought his fleet forward to the 
waters near the eastern exit. By that time, too, the moon was riding in the south, and his fleet, 
operating in silence, was not observed by the Greeks, except perhaps in the vicinity of Ceos.*! 

We do not know when Xerxes landed his Persians on Psyttalia. It is not clear whether Hero- 
dotus is describing the operations in chronological order (6.76.1), and one sup Xerxes would 
have waited until midmght, in case the ‘cadens was detected and the Greeks fled towards the 
western exit. The landing itself was not particularly hazardous; for, if the island was already 
occupied by the Greeks,®* the landing pare y could have been withdrawn without much difficulty. 
In fact, it was not already occupied by the Greeks, and there was plenty of scrub to provide Saineal: 
ment for the Persians at dawn. 

The failure of the Greeks to occupy Psyttalia may seem surprising. However, if we bear in 
mind the divided counsels of the Greek commanders and the wish e the majority to withdraw 
towards the Isthmus, we can understand the reluctance of any one commander to put his troops on 
an island which was likely to be abandoned by the Greek fleet during the night. The island, too, 
had no water and provided no facilities for beaching tiremes. Next morning, when the Greeks 
decided to fight, their plan was to engage the enemy on the far side of Psyttalia; and there was no 
point then in occupying it. . 

Xerxes’ purpose in occupying Psyttalia is explained by Herodotus (8.76.2; ¢f. A. Pers. 450-3). 
Ifthe Greek fleet or a part of it showed fight, the battle would be in the narrows, where his men on 
Psyttalia could help their friends and attack their enemies. Xerxes probably had a further purpose 
in mind. If the Greek fleet did not stand its ground but fled, it would fight off the narrows by 
Nisaea.“* In any case, wherever it fought, Xerxes expected that it would be defeated and the ships 
and men would take refuge on Salamis island; again, if it did not fight at all, it would still hold 
Salamis island. The Greeks, indeed, would be in the position of defending Salamis, as some of 
them had feared (Hdt. 8.49.2, év ZetAqutu pev Edvtes qroAiopetioovTa: & vio wa ogi Tipeopla 
ovSepia Emgavyceta). But to capture the fleet, the crews, and the marines, totalling more than 
7,000 men, was no easy matter. A sea-borne landing from comparatively small ships without 
any covering fire from artillery in the face of so great a force was almost impossible.24 The best 
method was the one which Xerxes had already b and abandoned, namely to complete the mole 
as soon as he had control at sea, For this task Psyttalia was of the utmost importance. Xerxes, 
therefore, occupied Psyttalia in anticipation of his next move. From Psyttalia he would have little 
difficulty in making a causeway across the shallow water to one or more points on the shores of 
Kamateré and Paloukia. Once a bridgehead was established with the aid of his archers, he could 
bring his army into the island (Ctesias fr. 26, megij én” adtiy Si1aPijven Giavootpevos) and complete 
the destruction of the Greek fleet, ships and crews alike. The plans of Xerxes were excellent except 
in the one respect that he was duped by Themistocles. 


VY. Ermoocve 


Now that the evidence for the battle has been set out, it is appropriate to reflect on the evidence 
pertaining to Salamis and Psyttalia. One trophy was set up in the town of Salamis (Paus, 1.36.1), 
and another was set up on Psyttalia (Plu. Arist. g), which was the island in front of the town of Salamis 
(Paus. 1.36.2). The sites for the trophies were no doubt chosen because the majority of the Persian 
ships were destroyed by Salamis (Hdt. 8.86, 16 62 qATj§05 Tév vedv év TH LoAcpivi éxepatzeto), 
the wrecks were towed into Salamis (Hdt. 8.96.1, xoteiptioavtes é5 Thy EaAaulva), the turmoil of 
battle was off Salamis (Hdt. 8.95, év 1 GopBeo tore tepl TaAkauiva), the scene of the conflict 
developed [rom the Greck position in the strait between Salamis and the Heracleum (D.S. 11,18.2, 
Tov qropov peTabU ZoAapivos kal “HpoxAciov), and the greatest press of ships and the severest 
fighting were in the vicinity of Psyttalia (Plu. Arist. 9, 6 yap tAsiotos dbicpds téby vetoy Kal tijs 
uayns TO KapTepaTorrov foiKe Tepl Tov Tomov éxeivoy yeviotor G16 xo tpdtrotov EotqKev ev 
ti YuttoAsig), an island which was admirably described by Aeschylus (Pers. 447), Pausanias 
(1.96.2; of. 4.96.6), and Plutarch (Arist. g) as lying in front of Salamis and Me Herodotus as lying 





" See note 4t above. ™ The difficulty of such a landing is clear from Thocydid 
Xerxes men, who held the area by the Heracleum, had no 10,5. The men difficulty coined Dts aad Artaphernes v0 
doubt observed during the day that Psyttlia was not occupied. tend ther army at Marathon, where they were unopposed, and 
_" Xerxes probably had a throne prepared for him on Mt. not to attempt oe at Phalerum Bay after the Hatile when 
Kerata near these narrows, so that he could watch a battle they were pepper: © alternative policy of blockade, which 
there; this makes seme of Acestodorus’ statement which was suggested in the speech attributed to Artemisia (Hdt. 8.68), 
Plutarch, Them. 13, records without explanation. ‘There are would have been difficult to execute during the bad weather of 
0 grounds for supposini, ner pray L Chics, that a spur of gs autumn; for the coast-line of Salamis is a long one, and the 
egaleos was called Kérata at Acestodorus transferred it example of Sphacteria is illuminating. 
to the borders of Attica and Megaris. sick ee 
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between Salamis and the mainland (8.76.1). Even the oracle of Bacis (Hdt. 8.77) adds a clue; for 
the Persian ships extended, like a bridge over the waters, to the sacred shore of Artemis, whose 
shrine was built in the town of Salamis (Paus. 1.36.1), and to sea-washed Cynosoura. If all this 
evidence ** is accepted, and the scene of the Battle is fixed in the narrows of the Channel of Salamis 
near Ayios Yeoryios, Perama, and Kamatero, the accounts given by Aeschylus, Herodotus, Diodorus, 
and Plutarch make sense.** 

If Psyttalia is identified with Lipsokoutali and the references to Salamis are all taken to refer not 
to the town but to the island of Salamis, we let loose a veritable fons errorum. I cite as an example 
the reconstruction of the Battle by Grundy, who seems to me to have written more convincingly 
than most adherents of this identification. Psyttalia being Lipsokoutali, the Battle was fought 
somewhere near the eastern mouth of the Channel (see his map facing p. 384 in The Great Persian 
War). As these were the waters which the Persians approached on the aay before the Battle accord- 
ing to Herodotus 8.70 (avijyov Tas véag Srl thy ZaAaplve), Grundy asserts that Herodotus * ante- 
dated a movement made on the night preceding the battle to the previous afternoon * (p. 373). As 
Aeschylus states that the Greek fleet in forming its order of battle was invisible to the Perian fleet, 
Grundy has to keep the Persian fleet south of Lipsokoutali. Therefore he cannot allow the Persian 
fleet to have swung its western wing towards Salamis (Hdt. 8.76.1) at midnight. He asserts, then, 
that Herodotus ‘further antedated the movements in the battle itself to the night preceding the 
battle * (p. 373); that ‘ as a description of the movements made in the night by the Persian fleet, 
this passage in Herodotus is wholly mistaken’ (p. 386); and that when Herodotus speaks of the 
"west wing’ at 8.76.1 Herodotus really means Brandy's east wing, which only became Grundy's 
west wing in the course of the battle (p. 386). As it is impossible for Aristides and his force to attack 
Psyttalia — Lipsokoutali during the battle, since the island lay behind the Persian lines, he asserts 
that the attack took place after the Persian flight was completed ( . 403), which means that Herodotus 
and Plutarch were mistaken in their timing of the event." This catalogue of errors by Herodotus 
is sufficient to damn the reputation of any historian, not only in the eyes of us moderns but also, more 
important, in the eyes of those participants in the battle who heard or read Herodotus’ history in 
their lifetime. I prefer to take the simple view that Aeschylus, Herodotus, and others made good 
use of good evidence and that the errors are to be found not in their accounts but in the modern 
interpretations of those accounts. 

! N. G. L. Hammonp 
Clifton College, Bristol. 


VI. APPENDIX on THE New Scuowia To THE Peesar 


The Scholia of Demetrius Triclinius to the Persae were published for the first time in 1948 
by L. Massa Positano in Coll. di studi greci, 13. They contain a little new evidence on matters of 
topography. ay eee eae 
On Persae 303 (Artembares), otuphous wap’ cxtas Geivetor ZiAnvicsy, Positano f_g2 r publishes 
the scholium: SiAjvia abyiaAds éot: EeAapives ota KaAoUpevos- AéyeTor Se Kal Tpomaia dxpa 
dog DiASEevos év TH Trepi Aiutvev lotopei. This confirms the original text of the Scholium Codicis M, 
SiAnvien atyiakds Eadkapives ths Acyoutvns Tpotralou axpasy as Tipdteves év 1a co trepl Aipeveov, 
into which qAnciov had been inserted between ZaAapivos and ths by Blomfield, Dindorf, and 








* In this article 1 have not discussed the identification of the 
Kinxpetes triyes for which Lolling, p. §, and Milchhofer, 7.20, 
give the references, as they shed little light on its position and 
do not affect the location of the battle. 

* The only point not yet mentioned which may be regarded 
as inconsistent is the statement in Diodorus 11.17.9 that the 
Ionian commanders sent a Samian swimmer to inform the 
Greeks of Xerxes’ plans and of their own intention to desert. 
This statement was probably derived through Ephorus from an 
early source. For Herodotus remarks that only a few of the 
lonians fought hackwardly (8.85.1), and he discounts the 
charge made by the Phoenicians that the Tomans betrayed the 
fleet (8.90.1). In these passages Herodotus was probably 
refuting such a claim as appears in the narrative of Dh 2 
Whether an individual Samian swam across during this eventiul 
night, there is no means of determining. ‘The mention of a 
psastsrng instead of a hak eg pec (Plu. Yaem. 12) is pre- 
sumably a sli him or by his copyist. 

To i he the ive attributed by modem scholars to 
the ancient writers, and Herodotus in particular, would serve 
little purpose, and a few examples may suffice. Grundy further 
believes that Herodotus forgot ‘the enormity of the besciek he 
represents the Persians to have suffered in the two storms 
(p. 974), that Herodotus made a mistake as to the time and 
means of Aristides’ arrival (p. 390), and that Herodotus and 
Diodorus both erted in not placing the Athenians and the 

i next to one another in the battle (p. 400) 


ee i 
unro, JAS 22, 96-7 believes that Herodotus * holds a bref 


te vindicate the veracity of Bacis and tries to force the sttuation 
at Salamis inte conformity with his oracle", * Herodotus’ con- 
ception is hopelessly irreconcilable with the descriptions of 
Aeschylus", ‘Herodotus would seem to have antedated the 
start from Phalerum to the afternoon and postdated the en- 
velopment to midnight’, ‘ Herodotus has somply adapted or 
misinterpreted his information to suit his preconceived idea of 
the battle’, and both Aeschylus and Herodotus were mistaken 
in supposing Psyttalia to have been occupied for the purpose of 
assisting in the naval battle. In CAH 4, 904 f£ and map 9, 
Munro adds to this list a spoken or tacit rejection of Herodotus’ 
and Diodorus’ descriptions of the Greek order of battle by 

utting the Athenians on the right wing pointing towards 
Salam is and not Eleusis and the Acginetans, ete., on the left 
wing facing south, so that the Greck seamen would have had to 
awim through the press of ships to reach Salamis (Hdt. 8.09.1} 
and the Phoenicians would have been pushed ugh the 
Aeginetan ships to reach land near Munro's site for Xeracs’ 
throne (Hdt. 8.90; DS. 11.9.2). To attribute to Herodotus 
‘a childish misconception of the battle" in this wholesale 
manner is justifiable if one regards Herodotms as a man of 
childiah intelli in these matters and if one assumes that the 
conception of the battle in Herodotus’ pages comes entirely from 
H. rus; but it is most unlikely that Herodotus failed to 
consult the earlier accounts of the battle and to learn from 
participants in the battle, and these cannot all have been 
childishly miaconceived. 
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Meineke; itis now apparent that Dahnhardt was correct in rejecting the insertion of TANgiov as 
mistaken. The beach Si/eniae is in both scholia a shore of Cape Tropaea. As the Cape received 
its name from the trophy and from the cult of Zeus Tropaios (/G 2.467.27), which was established 
to commemorate the victory, it is clear that the Cape was adjacent to the waters in which the battle 
was fought. If therefore we can fix the position of Cape Tropaea with its own beach Sileniae, 
we shall fix the scene of the battle more precisely, | 

The corpse of Artembares was still awash off this rough beach after the battle when a westerly 
wind had blown many of the wrecks and corpses to the Attic shore at Colias (Hdt. 8.96.2; cf, A. 
Pers. 481). If the battle had been fought outside the Salamis Channel in the waters east of Cape 
Cynosoura, all the wrecks and corpses, including that of Artembares, would have been cast up on 
the Attic coast or else driven out to sea. If, however, the battle was fought inside the Salamis 
Channel as | have argued, some of the wrecks and corpses would have drifted on to the shores of 
Cape Kamatero and the north shore of Cape Varvari. When we turn to the Scholia for a closer 
location of Sileniae and Cape Tropaea we are faced with the old problem, whether EaAapivos means 
the town or the island of Salamis. In this case there are strong indications that the town Salamis is 
meant. In other sources two trophies are mentioned, onc on Psyttalia and one in the town of Salamis 
(Paus. 1.36.1). Itis most unlikely that there was a third trophy; in other words, the trophy in the 
town of Salamis gave its name to the town’s own promontory, Cape Tropaca. We now understand 
the exact meaning of the Scholium Codicis M, Z1Anviet alytaAos ZaAkaulvoes tts Agyousyts 
Tpotratou a&xacrs, Pactier the source of the information is Philoxenus (or Timoxenus) On Harbours, 
and he is likely to have been concerned with Salamis harbour, not with the island of Salamis. The 
ancient harbour of Salamis town was probably on both sides of the modern Cape Kamaterd, that is 
on the north side of the neck of the promontory as well as in Ambelaki Bay. Finally, the beach 
Sileniae and the Cape Tropaea of the town Salamis can hardly be equated with the long rocky spit 
of Cape Varvari, which extends 4 miles from the town and has no strand or beach along its length. 
T conclude, then, that Cape Kamaterd is Cape Tropaea, Sileniae is the beach on the northern side 
of Cape Kamateré; and Cape Varvari, as we have seen above, is Cape Cynosoura. It follows that 
the battle was fought in the waters north-west of Cape Kamaterd. 

On Persar 447, vijods ts Zot try 2cAqulves Témcv, Positano fof v publishes the scholium, 
Thy PurtaAccey onow frig Siyer YaAapives otaBlois tévte tv ToaUTT puydwres ol Tyepoves Tiov 
Mepodiy tr’ ‘AGqvaiwv draAovto. The figure ‘ five’ in this new scholium confirms the reading ‘ five’ 
which occurs four times in the earlier scholia published by Dahnhardt in contrast to the two variants 
“one hundred and five’. As Judeich, p. 129, observed, this precise measurement probably came 
also from Philoxenus (or Timoxenus) On Harbours. In that case, if the tip of Cape Kamaterd, i.¢., 
Cape Tropaca, marks the entry of the Salamis harbour, we should expect the distance from there to 
Ayios Yedryios, i.e., Psyttalia, to be five stades (1,000 yards). It is in fact almost exactly 1,000 
yards if we measure to the modern jetty on Ayios Yedryios, a jetty which may have existed in the 
fourth century s.c. (and later) when Psyttalia was named ‘ the eyesore of the Peiraeus* (Strabo 
C3953 of. p 36 above}, By a perverse chance the distance from the tip of Gape Varvari to Lipso- 
koutali is also about 1,000 yards; those who wish to identify Psyttalia with Lipsokoutali can bring 
this measurement to bear, if they are prepared to argue that EaAqpivos in the Scholium means the 
island Salarnis, 

Two arguments which have been based on the Scholia may be mentioned only to be dismissed. 
One is that the ancient beach Sileniae should be equated with the modern beach Selinia; but this 
will not do, because the wind in the closing phase of the battle was westerly and not easterly. The 
other is the proposal of Beloch to restore the words arpds zégupov in the defective text of Scholia 
Codicis M, thy Puttdaciay pnotw f ameyer wpos . . . pov (inter tpos et pov trium fere litterarum 
spatium posito zr in marg.m.) otaBious é, nou puydvtes of Tyyeuoves Téov Tepodiw tor’ “Apnvatcov 
rreskovto. But his proposal is no more probable than Judeich’s proposal to restore Trpds eUpov or 
Dindorf"s to restore tpds frreipov. 


N. G, L. Hamuonp 
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ZEUS IN AESCHYLUS? 


Arrer a hundred and thirty years of controversy, the interpretation of the Prometheus Bound is 
still the subject of debate. To the romantic poets of the revolutionary era, the Titan tortured by 
Zeus for his services to mankind appeared as a symbol of the human spirit in its struggle to throw 
off the chains which poe and kings had forged for it.* But to the distinguished Hellenists who 
after the fall of Napoleon laid the foundations of the great century of German scholarship, no such 
naive and one-sided view of the Prometheus seemed tolerable. It was partly, perhaps, that the 
political atmosphere discouraged an interpretation adverse to authority; but the other writings of 
Aeschylus himself seemed to offer strong evidence against this view. Elsewhere in Aeschylus, they 
could argue, Zeus was treated with profound respect. In the Supplices, he is continually appealed to 
by the chorus of Danaids, who miss no opportunity to extol the supremacy of his power. Zeus’ 
omnipotence is the burden of a celebrated section of the first chorus of the Azamemnon; although 
scholars have differed widely in the details of their interpretation of this passage, most are agreed 
that it expresses theological doctrines that are at once subtle and sublime, and many have discovered 
profound significance in its puzzling allusions to * learning by suffering * and to a yapis that comes 
to men from the gods. Chiefly upon evidence derived from these two plays, many scholars have 
credited their author with the invention of a peculiar personal religion, tending to exalt Zeus at 
the expense of the other members of the Olympic pantheon, and crediting him with the purpose of 
perfecting men in goodness through the discipline of suffering. Some have gone so far as to detect 
tendencies to monotheism in Aeschylus.* A fair specimen of the usual kind of view is that of 
Nilsson,* who begins by hesitating to pronounce Aeschylus a monotheist; Aeschylus, he warns us, 
is not a religious innovator preaching a new form of religion, but a profoundly pious poct;* but 
later, he comes dangerously near to this view. The power of Zeus, he argues, is so much ap ae 
that at one point he seems more a principle than a personal god." In dealing with the famous 
fragment of the Heliades (fr. 70) : 


Zeus totiv aitijp, Zeug Be yt), Zeus 6 olipaves, 
Zeus To. Té ravTa yaiti Téivb" UnrépTepov. 


Nilsson leaves open the possibility that the poet ‘went yet further’, and embraced a pantheistic 
view of nature.’ Twice he speaks of ssc lies Zeus-religion ’, and finally he remarks with some 
surprise that it had no influence on posterity. | 

Here, then, is the problem which perplexed the contemporaries of Hermann and Welcker and 
which still erplexes us: how is the presentation of Zeus given in the Prometheus Vinctus to be recon- 
ciled with the picture of him found in the other plays of Aeschylus? 

This disagreement is in large measure due to our ignorance regarding the trilogy of which the 
surviving Prometheus play formed part. Of the Mpopnfevs Avopevos we possess a number of frag- 
ments, and it is clear that the release of Prometheus by Heracles, predicted in the existing play, 
occurred in this work, as its name implies. Of the TpownQeus Mupgdpos, on the other hand, we 
know scarcely anything. Welcker’s opinion that it was the first play of the trilogy * has been generally 
given up since Westphal pointed out that the narrative of past events in the Prometheus Vinctus makes 
it improbable that another play had gone before!” But the extreme rarity of quotations lends colour 
to the suspicion that MpounSeus Muppdpos may be simply another way of referring to the satyr-play 
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es Griaehis “Religionsge The list of books 
Gricchische Religionsgeactichte 1, pp. yo? f © list © 
and articles whose authors hold this kind of view about religion 
in Aeschylus could be made very long indeed. See, for ex- 
ample, Schmid-Stihlin, Griechische Literaturgeschichte 1 ii, Rp. 
265 f.; Wilamowitz, Der Glauhe der Hellenen TL, pp. 193 8; ML 
Pohlenz, Dis Griechische Tragoedie 1, pp. 141 £; Wm. Nestle, 
Newest Fahréoch, 1907, pp. 225-46, 905-33 = Griechische Studie, 
pp. 6: f.: G. Murray, Aeschylus. The Creator of Tragedy; W. 


* PP. our, near top: * seine Macht wird so gesteigert, dass er 
an einer Stelle mehr als cm Princip denn als cin persimlicher 
Gott erscheint', The ‘one place’ is, of course, Ag. bof, on 
which see below. 

® (Other evidence for pantheism in Aeschylus is lacking: and 
without a knowledge of the context-of this Fragment it i unsafe 
to argue from it. In default of any evidence to support the 
pantheistic interpretation, | suxpect that it means much the 
game a3 the concludime line of the Trachirnide : 


KOey tore Bm uty Pes. 
® Posi: * auf-die Religion der Nachwelt hat seine Zeus- 
religion kaum Einfluss gehabt', 
* Di Aesehyleische Trilogie Prometheus, 1Bo4, pp. 7 f. 
Y Profegomena ca Atschpina"” Trageedien, tig, pp. 207 f. 
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produced with the Persae, Glaucus Potnieus and Phineus in 472 8.c, and called, in all probability, 
the Tpopnfels Tlupxaeds. Professor D. 8, Robertson has suggested * that the author may have 
died without patting ihe nes touches to the trilogy and that some of the odes may have been 
supplied by one of his sons, Euphorion and Euaion, or by his nephew, Philocles. Without new 
evidence this theory cannot be proved right or wrong; but the convenient explanation which 
it offers of the abnormalities of style and bengoage 12° and the yet more striking abnormalities 
of metre ! presented by the P.V. make it a possibility which must be taken seriously. In another 
place I hope to discuss in detail the limited evidence which bears on the reconstruction of the 
trilogy; here, I wish to concentrate upon the central problem of the conflict between Zeus and 
Prometheus. ¥ t 

Some scholars have contended, against all appearances, that the sympathy of the audience is 
meant to lie, not with Prometheus, but with Zeus. Others have argued that the remaining play or 
plays of the trilogy must have shown a development in Zeus’ character; from the savage tyrant of 
the P.V. must have emerged the beneficent monarch of the Supplies ancl Agamemnon. thers, un- 
willing to accept either view, have denied that the surviving Prometheus play can be by Aeschylus, 
a View to which the abnormalities referred to certainly lend some colour." The first of these three 
opinions was originated by Schocmann,!* was taken over by Wecklein,!* and is familiar to English 
readers from the school edition of Sikes and Willson (Macmillan, 1898), which after fifty years 1s 
still the most useful commentary to the play in our language. Prometheus, Schoemann argued, 
did mankind no real good; all he did was to invent science and technology, mixed blessings. Holders 
of this view describe the conflict in the language of Christian or Jewish theology; Prometheus has 
sinned and is receiving just punishment, and in the last play he will repent and acknowledge his 
transgression. Some of them even argue that the conduct of Zeus described in the P.V. was only 
part of a higher design for the destiny of mankind,?7 a design oddly reflected in Zeus’ intention, 
frustrated only by Prometheus, of exterminating them (see |. 231-4). This opinion has gone out 
of fashion during the present century, and no wonder." 

Dissen ™ was the first to suggest that the trilogy showed an evolution in the character of Zeus, 
an evolution which by the beginning of the last play of the trilogy must have transformed the youth- 
ful tyrant of the Prometheus Vinctus into a beneficent ruler, who of his own free will releases his noble 
enemy. This is a view which during the last century remained comparatively unpopular, but which 
during the present one has become accepted by most scholars. It was adopted by Wilamowitz; *° 
and among living scholars it is held by Nilsson (loc. cit.), Festugiére, and Professor E. R. Dodds (in 
an unpublished paper read last year to the Leeds branch of the Classical Association, which he has 
with the greatest kindness allowed me to make use of). Wilamowitz (Aischylos. Interpretationen, 
p. 150) quoted in illustration of it the Semitic scholar Vischer’s explanation of the savage cruelties 
perpetrated in the name of the Jehovah of the Old Testament: * In those days the God him- 
self was young’; and he drew attention to the constant stressing, in the P.V., of the youth of Zeus 
and the newness of his power. By way of parallel, the holders of this opinion point to the change 
of character they say is experienced by the Eumenides in the play named after them. 

Ts the notion of a god thus changing in character one that Aeschylus can possibly have enter- 
tained? Schmid (op. eté., p. 89) flatly asserted that it was impossible: the Greek notion of divine 
growth, he contended, is expressed in Callimachus’ address to Zeus: 


GAA" Eri moiGvos ecov tppaoomo Tavera teActa = Ay. 1,57). 


And since Schmid wrote, two eminent authorities on Greek religion, Farnell and Karl Reinhardt,* 
have expressed agreement. 


" Proceedings of the Cambridge Philological Society, 1998, pp. 


“See especially J. Wackernagel, Verhondlun der fi, 
Versammiung der Phitobscen 1902, pp. 65 fi, Seven coe Giriechi. 
ichen Perfektum, pp. 11 f.; J. D. Denniston, The Greot Particles, 
Pp. ievit (; sce bibliography in W, Schmid, L'nlersuchungen 
uber den Gefestelten Prometheus, pp. 1-4 and of. pp. 41 ff. of that 
work, 

@ See E..C. Yorke, CO go (1936), pp. 116£, pp. 1499 8; 
J. D. Denniston, ib., pp. 73h, 92h; W. Phe R gies ba 
anit. 

“ Wackernagel seems to have arrived at this opinion for 
purely linguistic reasons: seen. 12 above. 

4 Opuscula iti Bt f.,95 6, r20 f; see also the introduction to 
his edition of the play. 

“Tn the introduction of his edition of the play (2nd. edn., 
1878; English translation by F. D, Allen, Boston, 1991). 

* See J.A.K. Thomson in Hersord Studies in Classical Philology 
37, 1920. 

“ Tt has been revived in an extreme form by E, Vandvik 
(Norske Videnskaps Akadioi, Hist.-Filos. Klasse, 1qg9, 2); the 
ceperiment does not seem. to me succesful. 

* Ap, Welcker, op, cil., pp. 40 


®* dischkylos, dnlerpretationen (1914), pp. 149-90; Der Glanbe der 


Felten, 11 193-4. 

a! Ree de ares 22, 1948, pp. 1568 Gf E. Myer in 
Ffefienica (od, E. Abbott), 1880, p. 20; L. Campbell, cin. of 
Prometheus Vinetur, 1Ogo, introd.; Janet Case, CR 1904, PP 
99 ff; H. Weil, Etudes sur fz Draome antigaz, pp. $2; 5. H. 
Butcher, /fareard Lecteres, on (creek Subjects, 17 f.; Wm. 
Nestle, foc. cit. ; }- T. Sheppard, Greek Trawedy, pp. G2 f.;_P. 
Mazon, Eschyle 1, pp. 159; ML Cromet, Eechyle, p. 169; 

. A. K. Thomson, foc. cil... P. 343 0, J. Todd, CQ 1925, pp- 
tf.; M. Pohlenz, Diz Griechi Tragordie J*, FG. 
Thomson edn. of Prometheus Bound, pp. rot; A, Bonen, Rev, 
de Theol, ef & Pail, 1995, pp. 206 (., F. Vian, Mec. det Ei. Gr, 
1942, pp. 190 f.; F. Solmsen, sry rere pp. 147 £3 

. D. F. Kitto, FAS L934. pp- 146; id. Greet Tragedy, p. 64, 
nt; L. Séchan, Le Myi ae Promete, pp. 35 f ; 

@ Aischylas als sseur ond Thealoge | ad: 1951), pp. 68 f. 
Reinhanit makes the important remark that the stress laid 
upon the youth of Zeus in the P.V¥, may well be explained by 
the desire to contrast the older gods, to whom Prometheus be- 
longed, with the younger generation of Zeus and his brothers 
and sisters. For a similar contrast, cf, Fum. 150, 731, 779-9, 
Batlg, fig-4. 
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Believers in the development theory have certainly failed to support it by any convincing 
parallel. That of the Eumenides was exploded by Farnell, who points out (loc. cif., p. 47) that they 
do not change in character, A handsome offer from Athene, backed by the threat of Zeus’ thunder 
(Eum, 826-8), induces them to abandon their design of avenging upon Athens the acquittal of 
Orestes, and to take up their quarters on the Acropolis. They do not repent of their earlier persecu- 
tion of Orestes, any more than they hand over their duty of pursuing the slayers of their own kin to 
the court of Hib a pepaees or to the Athenian state, as s0 many scholars have implied they do. And 
without a parallel, the development theory is not easy to defend. The most ingenious argument 
for it known to me is that of Professor Dodds, who argues that its opponents have confused the 
character of the Aeschylean Zeus with that of the eternal and unchanging god whose first appearance 
in Greek thought is no earlier than Plato and Aristotle. The Zeus of the fifth-century poets, he 
points out, differed from this ged in being within time. Zeus had not always been the monarch of 
the universe, but Ouranos and Kronos had gone before him; Zeus had been a child, and his birth- 
place could be visited.** No one can deny that the Zeus of Aeschylus’ age was within time; but 
one may question whether it follows from this that his character could develop. Professor Dodds 
draws attention to the constant stressing of the youth of Zeus, and argues that this may indicate 
that when Zeus was older he will have become wiser.** But Reinhardt has inted out (loc. ¢it., p. 
68) that this can easily be Bi, gah by the poet's desire to contrast the Bit ee generation of eau. 
to which Prometheus belonged, with the younger generation of Zeus and his brothers; for a similar 
contrast between older and younger gods, see Eum, 160, 731, 778-9, 808-9, 882-3. The advocates 
of the development theory fail to support it by adducing any certain example of such a argues 
character in any god. And I shall argue later (see p. 66) that, in view of what we are told about 
Prometheus’ knowledge of the danger that threatens Zeus, the development theory is not necessary 
to the working out of the plot. 

[ have given reasons for hesitating to accept either the view that Zeus throughout the trilogy 
must have been seen in a more sympathetic light than that in which the surviving play reveals him 
or the view that the later play or plays showed a development in Zeus’ character. Schmid, who 
rejected both these opinions, felt himself obliged to deny the authenticity of the single surviving 
play 25 the linguistic and metrical evidence which he adduced, while by no means lightly to be 
brushed aside, would not, I suspect, have led him to so extreme a step had not the content of the play 
conflicted with his whole conception of Aeschylus. He held that the presentation of Zeus in the 
other plays of Aeschylus was one so clevated, so advanced, and so profound that its author could not 

ibly have written the Prometheus Vinetus, with its very different picture. No, this play must be 

y someone else; and Schmid invented a sophist of the last quarter of the fifth century, probably an 
lonian and certainly a blasphemer and a degenerate, to serve as whipping boy. 

Now if the development theory is regarded with suspicion, as I think it must be, how can Schmid’s 
view or one like it be ruled out? Can this be done by questioning any of the assumptions common, 
so far, to all investigators of the problem? All alike have maintained the purity, nobility, and 
refinement of the theology of the other plays of Aeschylus, so utterly at variance with the theology 
of the Prometheus Vinctus. It may be worth while to re-examine the evidence on which this assumption 
Tests. 

I will begin with the Supplices, which has more about Zeus than any other play of Ace ae 
but the P.V., and which has supplied much of the evidence alleged in favour of an Aeschylean 
Zeus-religion. Apart from occasional invocations of Zeus as Gees (627, 672 cf. Ag. 61, 362, 
748), atotip tpltos (26 cf. Eum. 759-60, fr. 55, 4) or GAcEntHpios (8), the chorus of Danaids appeals 
to him in ace capacities; as their ancestor through Epaphos, his son by Io, as Hikesios, the pro- 
tector of suppliants, and as the special defender of the rights of Dike, Justice. ‘There are also a 
number of invocations which lay special stress on the supremacy of Zeus’ power. ‘The first two ot 
these four aspects of Zeus do not here require investigation. Any other Olympian might have been 
the divine ancestor of the chorus; and any other Olympian might have had the protection of sup- 

liants as a special charge. The two aspects that remain must be examined; I will take first the 
ast-mentioned. ‘The power of Zeus is celebrated above all in two well-known passages, one in the 
papodes (86-103) and the other at the end of the second stasimon (590-99). 














See Wilamowltz, Der Glaube der Hellenen I, pp. 127-35. and they tilled the soil, built cittes, and buried their dead. 

4 Professor Dodds supports his argument by a reference to Professor Dodds suggests that Moschion wrote with the Prome- 
Moschion fr, 6 (Nauck®, pp. 813-14). ‘This fragment describes theus-trilory in mind; he thinks the first of the two passages I 
the early time when men lnved. like is without houses, crops, have quoted may allude to the replacement, at the end of the 





or tools: trilogy, of Bia by Dike as the tépebpos of Zeus, Now in line 16 
fv & & be vaya; it ix not certain that Ad the right reaching; both the MSS. 

rude, Bix BE iv ul of Stobacus originally read onl, which has been corrected, to Ail 

onerire h quvipovog Ol. in P. ‘The correction may be right, but Canter’s 5h has 


a slightly more palacogr cal probability. But even if dil 
At last Time, the mother and nurse of all things, educated ata =i qestionably a te se tcrcce paket the Prome- 
them : theus-trilogy would mot be certain. 
ely’ ofv pépruvaw Th Mpouniias tp 8 Op.ct. With ludicrous over-confidence, he treats this con- 
th ety dvdryene bre Ti) poxpS Tee jecture of his own, in his history of Greek literature, a3 an 
cori Trapecrydw THe Query Sibaowshov. established fact: Schmid-Stihlin, op. cit., 1 ii 199, 281 £ 
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Tela’ ein Aids eb trovadnBds 
Aids Tuepos.f ote evtrpares eriyéy ; 
TavTgs To! pAcyeter 
Kav oKoTe peAalve Guy Tuyo 
gO pepotresai Acols. 


titrter 8° diopakts OWS" Eri vata 
Kopupa Aids ei xpavOi trpdyyc TeAcov 
SavAol yap mponriday 
SacKtoi Te Telvoval Topol 

95 KomiSelv Gppactor, 


ferrrrer 6° €AtriGcov 

ap’ Uprrvpyay travaAes 

Bpotous, Biav 6" oft’ e€orrAlzet. 
100 Tey Gorovov 6earpoviwv-. 

fpevos Gv opdvqa Tres 

atrogev Efetroatev Eu- 

mas E6pavesv ae’ ayvev 


100 em. Wellauer: tay Grrowov Scapoviooy M. ror em. Paley: f\evov dv (= dve) M. 


The opening of the first is probably corrupt, and has not been convincingly emended; * would 
that the desire of Zeus may tn all truth be of Zeus’ is very curious sense. The chorus continues : 
“Is not it (he?) easy to track down? See, everywhere it (he?) blazes, even in the darkness, with a 
black fate for mortal peoples, And it falls safely and not on its back, any act that the nod of Zeus 
ordains shall be accomplished, For thick and bushy do the paths of his mind extend, inscrutable 
to the eye. And from their high towers of hope he hurls mortals to utter destruction, yet he arms 
no violence against them. Effortless are all things for the gods: seated he somehow accomplishes 
2s purpose, come what may, from his sacred seat,” The passage from the second stasimon runs as 
follows : 
5900 tiv’ Gy Gediy eviimerTépoioiy 

KekAolbov ewAdyoos Ett” Enyois; 

cuTos 6 ToTT}p puTOUpyos auToyeIp vag, 

Yyevous ToAaoppev peyas 

TEKTOOV, TO Trev 

Lijxap, otiptos Zev, 

595 Wor’ Gpyas 6° oftives Godgaay 

TO pElov KNelowoy dv Kporrivet. 

oitives Gvestev Tuevou oéBer Kero. 

Trapecti 8" Epyoy as Eras 

omreveal TI Tiov 

BovAlos pepe mpryy. 
* Which among the gods might I invoke with reason on the strength of juster actions? The Father 
himself is the King whose very touch begat us, the mighty architect of our race of old is he who can 
cure all ills, the kindly Zeus. And seated beneath no other’s power, he that is greater rules over 
what is less, He does not pay reverence below while another sits above; his is the power to accom- 
plish a deed as easily as a word, any deed his counselling mind brings forth. 

It is important to recognise that this exaltation of Zeus’ power is not new. These passages recall 
the nod with which Zeus assures Thetis of his help at J/. 1 524~30 and Zeus’ boasting that he could 
draw up gods and earth and sea upon a golden chain at J/, VIII rf-27. Zeus in Homer may stem 
a less remote and dignified figure than Pas in Aeschylus outside the P.V. But this may be simply 
because he is shown at closer range. In the Iliad Just a5 much as in Aeschylus, Zeus effectively 
controls the action: Ads &' éteAeleto BowAn, This may apply to the Zeus of the P.I. also, 

The Aeschylean Zeus, like the Homeric, has power to accomplish any action, or almost any 
action, by his mere fiat; he is, in one sense, omni tent, and is called so three times in Aeschylus 
(Sept, 255, Supp. B16, Lum, q18; cf. Supp. 1048-9, Re. 650-1, P.F.61), But at this point Professor 
Dodds’s warning against confusion between the hfth-century Zeus and the later Sed5 aleytos of the 
philosophers must be born in mind, though the context is different from that in which it was originally 
delivered. Zeus’ omnipotence is limited, and so is different from the kind of omnipotence that is 
familiar to modern thinking. Some of its limitations are ascribed to an unwillingness to transgress 
the decrees of fate; as in the Iliad Zeus regretfully decides not to save Sarpedon, so in the Agamemnon 
(1022-6) and the Eumenides (644-51) he is said to have forbidden others to raise men from the dead, 
and we infer that he would not do this himself. One limitation of his power does not seem 

* voluntary; in the P.V., he cannot kill the immortal Prometheus (1053; ¢f.933). Moreover Zeus is 
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not safe against the remoter consequences of his own actions; just as Kronos begat a son more 
powerful than himself, so will Zeus also, unless Prometheus warns him first. The will of the later 
philosophic god is identical with the will of destiny; that of the Aeschylean Zeus is not. In the 
P.V. (518). we learn that Zeus cannot escape Fate; and the last words of the Eumenides imply a 
similar distinction between their powers. 

Just as Zeus is omnipotent, but not omnipotent in the modern sense, so is he eternal, but not 
eternal as we use the word. The rule of Zeus, says the chorus of the Suppliers will never end (574, 
G1" aldivos xpécov cravetou); but unlike that of the Platonic god, it a beginning, Another 
epithet of the philosophic god that has been misleadingly applied to Zcus is * perfect". At the 
opening of the second stasimon of the Supplices (524), Zeus is invoked as follows : 


Gvak avaxtov, paKxdpov 
wokdptoare kal TEAEwv 
TeAgtoTaTov KpaTos, GAPie Zev. 


* King of Kings, most blessed of the blessed ones, strength mightiest to accomplish of all that 
have this power.’ Professor Fraenkel’s note on Ag. 973 well brings out the sense of the epithet 
TEAELOS. ¢ common rendering ‘ most perfect of the perfect’ is as inaccurate as it is vague, and 
carries with it a most misleading megan of metaphysical perfection. 

I come now to the conception of Zeus as the special champion of the rights of Dike. At Supp 
143 f., the chorus appeals to Dike as the daughter of Zeus; cf. Cho. 948 f., where her name is probably 
etymologised as Aids xépa. Zeus holds the balance and dispenses injustice to the wicked and holi- 
ness to the law-abiding (403 f.); the power of Zeus is just (437); eus is implored to look with 
hostile eye, ‘in accordance with justice’, upon the violence of the pursuers (811 f.). This con- 
nection also receives special stress in the Seven Against Thebes; there we are repeatedly told that Zeus 
and Dike are on the side of Eteocles and the defenders; this is implied at 443-6, 565-7, and 60, 
and is clearly stated at 662-71, where Eteocles calls Dike the maiden daughter of Zeus and affirms 
that Polyneices, from his eashene years, has had no part in her. There is more about the relation 
of Zeus and Dike in a fragment of t interest published in Volume XX of the Oxyrhynchus 
Papyri (P. Oxy. 2256, fr. 9 A)), of which I reproduce the text with Mr. Lobel's supplements. The 
fragment has not been assigned to any particular play,** but is probably from a ante Eiey: The 
speaker of the Aijois with which the Gaauncnt begins is clearly Dike herself; she is explaining the 
manner in which she came by her historic privileges. 


poxapoeov . [ 
cuTn secu 
Jas. RD mete . 8 


5 hilar et a 
Sixt: kpatticas THI5e . 
Tramp yép Apfev, avraul 
éx tou 5é toi pe Zevs Eti[Noev 
oni trafkov Ay.) . [ 

10 Tze Aids Spdvoioivi. . ret 
tréptrer Sé pp’ atitds oiciv evpev 

Z[e]Us, Sotrep és yijv tHvS" Errepye py’. . [ 

; f JeoGe &” Uycis ef tT wt) we AEyo. 

. .JoUf[v mpo]oevvétrovtes ev . [. ‘a 
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15 — Aijxnyv pil. . .Jov mpecBo.n.£...p0. : 
— woids 5é t[iplijs apy ...-.-- oar ‘ 
— Tolis pév [i}xalors EvEixov Tew . . o.[ 
— ].oa saeletoy 168’ év Bofo]tolis 
— Tois 8’ av paltaiois . [.] . [. acaba . 
20 — métepov é]raidais 4 Kat’ loyvos tpoTro[v] : 
* Professor D, S. Robertson has CR 1953. pp. Professor Robertson has warned me that in this passage the 
79-80) that the person whose mischievous behaviour is de- association with Memnon that the other is 


scribed in the concluding lincs is Ares, and that Dike is leading meant (¢/. Pindar O/, ii, 82 isth. v, 39). Still, the odic 
up to an account of his trial for the murder of Halirrhothius. Cycnus Ci familiar figure in literature and art («f. Hes, Se. 
however, is nowhere else credited with such a persecution passim; Pind, Ol, x, 15; Eur. H.F., loc. ait.; Ale, 503; see 
of travellers as that described in lines 44 f.; and one recalls that Engelmann in Roscher’s lexicon, p. 1690; he occurs ten times 
this feature would suit Cycnus, not the son of Poseidon killed by in Dr. Jacobsthal’s my cal index to Sir John Beazley’s 
Achilles, but the son of Ares killed by Heracles. This Cyenus Attic Red-Figure Vasepainters, the other Cycnus never). But it is 
used to pilgrims on the way to Delphi (Hes. Se, 478-80, hard to think of a supplement that will accord with this 
Eur, ALF. 3 ). suggestion. For another suggestion about this fragment, see 
Wecklein Nauck credit Aeschylus with a play Kowos, but Ed. Fraenkel in Eranot Iii, 1954, 61 f. 
only tentatively, because of Ar. Ran, 963: 


Kincrous trove wal Méyvoves xuScwopahkapoxdptraus. 
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In line 5, it seems probable that att@ refers to the throne once occupied by Kronos, but now by 
Zeus, and that Zeus is here described as taking his seat upon it. Lines 6 and 7 seem to have said 
that Zeus gained his victory justly, because his father began the fight.*7 From this time, the goddess 
continues, Zeus did her honour; the reason seems to be that Zeus, having been attacked first (TroGv, 
|. g), took counter-measures against Kronos, and thus had Justice on his side. Dike now sits (1. 10) 
beside the throne of Zeus, and he sends her to those mortals to whom he is well disposed. _If this is 
untrue, the goddess’ hearers will know it. How, then, is she to be addressed? ke is her name. 
And what is her tip, her particular prerogative? For just men, she protracts their righteous 
existence; but the wanton or rebellious she chastises. How? By writing down their offences in 
the books of Zeus, so that when the day of reckoning comes, they will be brought to judgment. 

The conception of justice suggested by this passage is not, it must be conceded, a very advanced 
one. In particular, the account of how Dike acquired her prt es seems oddly primitive. 
Zeus’ reason for bestowing them is strangely personal for the sublime Zeus of Aeschylus: it would 
hardly be surprising if a god who came to grant Dike her privileges in such an accidental way should 
be unwilling to allow his own practice in private matters to be regulated strictly by her laws. And 
the sort of justice implied by this passage, and also by those from the Supplices and the Septem which 
I have quoted, seems to be a rough, eye-for-an-eye justice, best expressed in the words of that fragment 
from an unknown epic which was the favourite quotation of the emperor Claudius: 


el Ke Troe: Td +” EpeEe, Bixn x’ IOsia yévorro 38 


It may, of course, be argued that the mythology of a single play, and that very probably a 
pibliaee is no reliable guide to the general conception of Zeus and Dike entertained by Aeschylus, 
I can only answer that I have found in Aeschylus nothing that is inconsistent with this notion, but 
much that is consistent with it; and I shall presently try to support this opinion by an examination 
of the Oresteta, But first I must point out the close correspondence of the fragment with the Works 
and Days of Hesiod, a writer whose great importance for the understanding of Aeschylus has lately 
been given increased and necessary recognition. Zeus, says Hesiod (252 ff.), sends to earth thirty 
thousand watchers to observe the doings of men. The maiden Dike is Zeus’ daughter, honoured 
by the Olympian gods, and when any man does her violence, she takes her seat by Zeus and pro- 
claims the injustice of men, that he may punish them. 


tpis yap puplor eloly bri y6ovl trovAuBotelon 
dGdverro: Zyvos pvAaKes Guta dwopeddtreov, 

ol pa guAGoooucly te Blog Kel oyeTAic Enya, 
ares EgoQpevol, Tacay porrarvtes Er’ alav, 

7) bE Te trapBévos Eotl Aixn, Aids éxyeyavia, 

KuGpT) T olGoin te feats, of “OAuyrov Eyouaw, 

Kal ° GTroT’ dy tis pv BAdorin oKoAas GvoTdzay, 
aurixa tap Ail qerrpi kefegopevn Koovicv, 
Ynpuet’ Gvépenraw GSixov vdoy, Spo” drroteion, 


a7 This passage helps to make clearer what should be clear altering fipfe at Ag. 1529 to fpfew, 
from Eur. ALF. 1069 and id, fr. G25, that there is no reason for * Ap, Arist. Eth. Nie, 1132 b a7; of. Seneca, Apocol. 14, 2, 
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Fishes, beasts, and birds, we are told (274 ff.), eat one another, as there is no Dike among them. 
To men, on the other hand, Zeus has given Dike, which is far the best of all things; for to the man 
who recognises what is just and is willing to speak it out, Zeus gives prosperity; but as for the man 
who bears false witness upon oath and does outrage against Dike, his race after him becomes feeble. 


Tavbe yap dvopcraict vapov Sietate Kpoviav. 
ty@uen pév kai 8npal Kol olcovols tretervois 
Exfépev GAATAOuS, étrel oW Gikn EoTi pet GUTOIS, 
dvOpestroist 8° Scone Gikny, f jwoAAov apioth 
yiyveton . el yap tis x" GEAR To Sixt” cyopevoa 
yryvaooKkwv, TO yév t’ GAPov Bi5oi eupuoTTa ZEUS. 
dc BE Ke papTuping Exwv Errliopxoy oyoccas 
wevioeTon, ev Ge Sixny PAcwas vikertov caoth, 
sou 567’ duaupottpn yevel peTomote AcActTrrat. 
avGpos 6° evopkov ‘yeveT) peToTriotev Guelvoov. 


With this doctrine the Oxyrhynchus fragment, and also the Supplices and the Septem, ts in no way 
‘consistent. It remains to enquire whether the Oresteia provides any evidence for an exalted and 
sophisticated conception of Zeus, 

The chorus of the Agamemnon in its opening anapacsts declares that it is Zeus, Zeus Xenios, who 
has sent the Atreidae sae Troy; the purpose of Zeus is being worked out, and no attempt to 
aypeme him can succeed (60 f.), Of this we are reminded at the beginning of the first choral ode. 
he portent of the eagles comes from Zeus, and it carries with it Zeus’ promise that the expedition 
shall achieve its purpose. But the portent ‘ though favourable, is fraught with blame ': 


TouTov 5° altel EUuPoAa Kpavat 
Selick pev, KoTapoupa 6 paqpata (144-5) 


The subject of the sentence is Artemis; and whom is Artemis asking to fulfil the portent? The 
common use of xpalvew to describe Zeus making valid of his ordimances, as well as the general 
sense of the passage, suggests that it is Zeus. To supply Ala as the subject of xpaivetv is certainly 
not easy, But in this context the likelihood of a reference to Zeus is considerable; and there is a 
passage of the Prometheus which seems to me to supply a parallel. At PV. 99-100 Prometheus says: 

pel ev, TO Tapov TOT érepyopevov 
Ta OTEVEYOI, TOT TOTE poy Baw 
yor TéEppara Tév6° ErrteiAcn. 


Most editors think that tépporra is the subject of the oratio obliqua clause here; and they take 
amteihen as a rare instance of the active of this verb being used, as the passive so often is, of the 
rising of stars or planets or of things that are compared to stars or plancts- So they arrive at the 
translation * when is an end of my labours fated to arise ‘Another way of explaining this passage 
would be to take iriteiAc in its common sense of ‘to command’ and to supply Afa from he 
preceding sentence as its subject: then one would render it ‘ when is he destined to ordain the end 
of these labours? ’ Why then is joi used where we should expect 1éte? Troi occurs with a verb mean- 
ing ‘to end’ to denote the point in time at which something is to end at Pers. 735 etc, ; see Index 
Aeschyleus s.v. Troi IT; and here tépporra . . ErrrretAca has the force of such a verb, ‘This seems to 
me open to rather less objection than the usual way of dealing with the problem. | 

he chorus, then, is faced with a dilemma; Zeus has sent the Atreidae against the Trojans, but 
Zeus will concede to Artemis her demand for vengeance against the tearers of the hare, ‘True, 
Zeus’ responsibility is most obscurely indicated; but it may jairly be argued that the reluctance of 
both Kalchas and the chorus to admit it openly supplies a gee reason why it should be darkly 
suggested instead of clearly stated. In his warning against the dangers that will follow, Kalchas 
does not only prophesy the sacrifice of Iphigenia; he hints at still more grievous consequences of 
that sacrifice: 

uipver yap pofepa TrakivopTos 
olkovdyos SoAla pvepoov privts Texvdtrowes (154-5) 


The chorus’ dilemma explains something which I have not seen otherwise accounted for: it explains 
why the chorus chooses this point to break off its narrative of the events at Aulis to appeal to Zcus. 
Zeus only has the er to stave off the danger of which the prophet has given warning. This is 
the context in which is set the famous passage which has so often been appealed to, seldom with any 
reminder of the nature of that context, by the believers in a‘ Zeus-religion *. 

_ _ “ Whoever Zeus is, if this name is acceptable to him, by this do | address him.” ‘This invocation 
is indeed singular; but its singularity has long since been explained in terms of a type of ritual 
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address not uncommon in ancient religion, In order to invoke a god successfully, you must address 
him by the right name; accordingly, you either enumerate a whole string of titles or, to save time 
and to ensure not leaving out the title which the god really does approve, you adopt the form we 
find here. Many scholars have acknowledged this, but have none the less argued that Aeschylus 
here makes use of a relic of primitive religion in order to serve advanced convictions of his own. 
If any convincing evidence of an advanced or spiritual conception of Zeus can be adduced from 
Aeschylus, this ibility will receive confirmation; at this stage of the investigation, we can only 
observe that, taken by itself, the passage is wholly explicable as an echo of a primitive manner of 
invoking gods. 

* Measuring all things against him, I can compare to him none but Zeus, if I am in truth to cast 
from my reflecting mind the vain burden.’ What is ‘ the vain burden '? paraies and its cognates 
are often used of the ‘vain’ or ‘ frivolous” conduct of those who deny or defy the power of Zeus; and 
Professor Fraenkel (of. cit., pp. 102-3) takes “ the vain burden’ to mean the burden borne by those 
who think such thoughts. I cannot understand how this meaning can have been clear to the 
audience, The * vain burden ' is presumably a burden which the chorus is seeking to cast from its 
own mind. Perhaps this is simply the burden of worry about the fortunes of the house of Atreus, 
Perhaps it is the burden of trying to think of someone, other than Zeus, with whom Zeus can be 
compared, a burden which the cheats do, at this minute, jettison. Whatever it is, I doubt if this 
expression has any religious implication, 

What follows shows little trace of an advanced conception; rather it recalls the crudest myths 
of Hesiodic cosmogony. Ouranos ruled first till Kronos overthrew him; then Kronos ruled till he, 
in turn, was ike by Zeus; sing to Zeus a hymn of victory and you will have managed to 
attain good sense, . 

‘ Good sense * in this connection means the recognition of the feebleness of men in comparison 
with the gods; in the next stanza it is echoed by ppoveiv at |. 176 and aw@poveiv at }. 181 (see 
Fraenkel on 1. 176 (p. 105)). What is the meaning of the first three lines of the next stanza, from 
which many scholars have extracted quasi-Tolstoyan theories of * redemption through suffering *? 
Professor Fraenkel translates it: ‘it is Zeus who has put men on the way to wisdom by establis! 
as a valid law “ By suffering they shall win understanding *.’ The use here of a familiar proverbi 
expression cannot be dissociated from a famous passage of the Works and Days, in which Hesiod 
solemnly warns his deplorable brother to choose Dike in preference to Hybris. In the end, he assures 
him, Dike will be triumphant: 

Sixt) 6° tore UBpios lover 
es TEAOs eEEAGoUion. tratday &€ Te vimios EyVOO. ‘Giiare) 


Here we have the earliest application to the dealings of the gods with men of a proverbial expression 
which appears earlier in the Homeric phrase pexGev 6 te vijriog Eyveo (Poa, F108). How far has 
Aeschylus moralised or theologised this piece of popular wisdom? Many have used it to contend 
that he thought sufferings were sent by the gods to refine or urify the character of mortals. But 
the actual victims of this law in the Oresteia, Agamemnon, Clytemnestra, and Acgi , scarcely 
bear out this contention. They are not purified or ennobled; they are simply killed; and the after 
life to which they are consigned is not one that offers scope for moral evolution. Other people, it 
may be argued, will learn from their example. But it is not easy to see what those people will learn, 
if not the uselessness of defying Zeus’ law; and this the victims themselves, in their last moments, 
may be said to learn also, Now though this doctrine is in a sense ethical, it cannot be called advanced 
ethics. 

The stanza continues: ‘ And before the heart there drips, instead of sleep, pain that reminds of 
injury; and even to the unwilling discretion comes.’ ‘This clearly reinforces, in other words, what 
has been said immediately before, What comes next is very difficult. To brush aside the easy 
correction Biotos as one dictated by subjective considerations is, I think, a mistake. The strongest 
argument for this change is a grammatical one: a perfect, as Professor Fraenkel has shown in his 
note on 407, describes a state and not an action, and therefore cannot be modified by an adverb 
of the sort that normally describes an action, such as Ptcrleos. Not that this argument in favour of 
Bicios is decisive. fuévoov, unlike BéBaxev at 407, 1s a participle; and it is arguable that since the 
words ofAye cepvov tyevoov are in effect equivalent to dpyéovtcov they can be modified by just such 
an adverb as cpydvtcwv might be.” In any case, the difference to the sense ig not a ereat one. 
Keep Piciws and you get the sense, * And it is, I think, a kindness comin from the gods who by 
violence sit on their dread bench. Read Bicnos and you get: * And it is, I think, a kindness done 
by violence that comes from the gods who sit on their dread bench.’ Neither version leaves any 
excuse for sentimentalising this Xaa1s, which is clearly of the sort that would normally be described 

















Sec Fraenkel ad foc. (Agamemnon 11, p. 100), may fairly reply that the poct merely meant frofes 4 durresy 

a * Me, Conington observes with truth that froiag means “ ruling by the Law of teh iat not Micumig peatak i 
~ Miolently " rather than “ powerfully"; and on the strength follow their own headstrong wills with impunity? (Paley, 
of this he prefers Pisiot, and translates “strange as it may ad fec.). : 
seem (now), the free gift of the gods is forced on men". But we 
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as a xapts &xapts. The word ydprs is being used ironically; what is described as a xapis is the 
forcing upon men by the gods ak the kind of cwopoveiv that comes to them against PR Th The 
notion that the maintenance by the gods of a definite scheme of punishment for offences against their 
laws lets us ‘ know where we are *, and is therefore on that account called a yapis seems to me far 
ton hase to supply from the context, as well as far too sophisticated, for any sutienes to have under- 
st it. 

To sum up, the so-called * Zeus-hymn’ seems to me to yield no evidence whatsoever in favour 
of ‘advanced conceptions ’ Tet alone an ‘ Aeschylean Zeus-religion’, On the contrary, it is set 
entirely within the ease p framework of the theology of the IVorks and Days of Hesiod. 


So is od te played by Zeus throughout the trilogy. At Ag. 1485 f., the Chorus finally confirm 
the fear already present in their minds during the parodos, and roundly affirm that Zeus is responsible 


for all that has passed : 
ico Ih) Stal Ards 
Travaitiou Tavepyéta, 
th yap Bpotois Gveu Aids tehciten ; 
ti T&vB" ov BedxpavTéy Eotiv ; 


I do not think it possible to doubt that this is one of those passages in which the chorus pronounces 
a judgment which the poet wishes us to accept. One thinks at once of that passage of the Niobe 
which Plato singled out for special reprobation, the passage whose speaker asserts that the god first 
manufactures a pretext, when he is bent on the destruction of a mortal. The surrounding context 
of these lines, which is known to us from a papyrus fragment published by Vitelli and Medea Norsa 
in 1933, makes it easier to recognise what should in any case have been surmised, that the speaker of 
these fines does not assert that Zeus punishes the innocent; a view which, if it could safely be re- 
garded as the poet’s own, would be at variance with a famous passage of the Agamemnon (750 ff.) in 
which the Chorus certainly seems to peek for Aeschylus in asserting the opposite opinion. But the 
Niobe passage says nothing about wy Zeus decides utterly to destroy a house; it only says that, once 
he has decided to, he manufactures some immediate cause for trouble. 

The Chorus of the Agamemnon recognises that Zeus has ordained the king’s death; but it 
warns Clytemnestra that the law of Dike requires that she and Aegisthus in their turn shall pay the 
penalty; and in spite of her talk of a compact with the daimon, she knows that they speak the truth 
(1 jo0,77); In the next play, Orestes is the instrument of this law; Apollo is not lying when he 
tells the Erinyes (Zum. 6 ff.) that every utterance of his shrine has behind it the seeteaeny 4 of 
Zeus (cf. 17-19, 713, 797). The speech in the Choephori (264 ff.) in which Orestes implores Zeus 
to help him to his vengeance is one of great interest, though it has never been a favourite with the 
advocates of Zeus-religion. ‘ If you destroy the nestlings of the cagle (Electra and saya), how 
shall you have from such a hand as ours, the banquets that are your due? If you cut off the race of 
the eagle, you will never more be able to convey to mortals the signals that they must obey; and 
if this whole royal stock wither away, never more will it do duty to your altars on the days of the 
sacrifice of oxen.” 

Note especially 1, 255 ff: 
Kal To SuTiipos Kal oe TILGVTOS péya 
qratpds veoasous TOUTS” ipas, 
EEis Syoias yerpos eUBoivov YEAS ; 
ovr’ aletou yéveia’ crropBeipas, maAtv 
Tréptre Eyors Gv oTpor’ eurrei67) BpoTtois. 
ot’a&pyixos col TS 63’ avavGeis truSptiv 
Boopols &priEer BouduTots év fact. 


Neither here nor anywhere in the great Kommos which follows this scene does the alleged advanced 
conception of Zeus make its appearance; we find only an appeal (382 f.) to Zeus as the sender of 
Uotesdtrowov &rayv to the evil among mortals. The later utterances of the Chorus conform to the 
pattern we have come to expect. The sword of Dike will strike down those who have transgressed 
against the majesty of Zeus (639-45); Zeus is prayed to grant Orestes victory at 783 ff; after the 
ulitines the Chorus declares that Dike is their author (947 ff.). 





"'W. Headlam (Agamemnon, p. 187, followed by F. M. (Bacchyl. 3, 37-8): imipPre Baiyou, [te]S Gea loriv ydpes; 
Cornford, Plato's " tet) sugecats that od might be where yap means ‘grace’, ‘favour’, * gratitude’. In this 
written instead of tou, sho Sonsanne taken asa question; he context, the Chorus may well ask where is the xaprs of the gods; 
would then translate, ‘Where is there any joy of deities who sit the implication would, of course, be that it is hard to sce any, 
upon their awful seat violently?’ He may be right in taking Cf, P. Oxy. 2251, 4-5 (fr. 280 in my appendix to the Loe 
the sentence as a question, but his translation scarcely suits the edition), 

sense, If the sentence were a question, it would be better ® H. J. Mette, Supplementum Asschyleum, fr, 116, 1, 14-15; 
rendered, * And where is the favour shown by the gods whe sit D. L. Page, Greek Literary Papyri 1, p. 8. Loeb, Aeschy kr. 
on their dread bench through violence?’ A close parallel is 277, 

found in the desperate appeal of Croesus on the funeral pyre 
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One of the many advantages to be got by ceasing to demand from Aeschylus a sophisticated 
and advanced theology is that of being free to recognise the naive dramatur of the Ewmenides for 
what itis. ‘The issue lies between the law of Zeus, who as the champion of Dike Semana AoE 
his tpogrmms Apollo that the doer shall suffer, and the ancient: Tih of the Eninyes, who pursue the 
slayers of their own kin. At the trial, Orestes calls upon Apollo to prove that his action was just 
(609 £.): he does not deny the action, but let Apollo say whether it was just or not. Apollo replies 
that it was just; this assertion he confirms by his authority as yawns, and this in turn he justifies 
by declaring that all his utterances as povmis are dictated by the commands of Zeus. 
What Zeus orders must be just; and he calls upon the jury to follow Zeus’ will (614 £)- 
The Chorus asks whether Zeus really can have commanded the oracle to order Orestes to kil his 
mother; and Apollo replies by explaining that the murder of a woman is a much less serious matter 
than the treacherous killing of a great prince and warrior. ‘ As you make it out ', reply the Chorus, 
© Zeus reckons more of a father’s death than of a mother’s; but Zeus threw his own aged father into 
chains,’ This remark gets Apollo on the raw. With extreme rudeness he points out that prisoners: 
can always be released, but that once a man is dead, he cannot be recalled to life. 


640 ff.: Xo. TWatpds TrpoTipa Zeus wopov Td) ad Adyop. 
auras 5° Snot TTATEpC! mocope my Kpovov. 
Tas tara Touro. on evayti", dog Abyers; 
Ac. o TavTopioy KveGoka, otlyn Gedy, 

wéGas pév Gv Avoeev, Eom TOUS cxos, 
Kal KepTo TOAAT wTyoown), AuTTplos. 
avbpds 6° éreiSav aip’ avaomaan Kovs 
Gmraé Goayovtos, abtig Eat" Gvaotonis. 


When the votes are found to be equal and Athena has to decide the issue, she justifies her acquittal 
of Oreates on what has always been felt by most people to be a trivial ground; she herself has no 
mother, and is therefore more jase s to the father’s rights. In fact, one may well wonder 
why the Erinyes ever agreed to her appointment as arbiter; for as daughter of Zeus and sister of 
Apollo she could hardly appear likely to support the ancient powers against the new ones. When 
the verdict is given, they scarcely accept it with a good grace, Their first impulse is to blast the 
land of Athens with their power, and only in the face of a direct threat of Zeus’ thunder do they at 
length accept Athene’s tempting offer. 
826-7: 

Karyeo Tretroida Zyvi, kal ti Bet Aeyew ; 

nod KATGos olfa Gebporres povn Geciv 

éy @ xepauves Eotiv Eopparyiopevos. 


We are commonly told that one of the main purposes of the trilogy is to show how the primitive 
vengeance of the Erinyes was replaced by the rule of law; but nowhere does the text say that the 
Eumenides are now handing over their functions to the Areopagus. They nowhere promuse to give 
up their present pursuits; and nothing in the play justifies the belief that the transition from the 
blood-feud to the trial by jury is the main theme of the trilogy. 
An examination of the surviving plays apart from the Prometheus seems to lead to what many 
ople will find the startling conclusion that Aeschylus’ conception of Zeus contains nothing that 
is new, nothing that is sophisticated, and nothing that is profound. But is this conclusion, after all, 
surprising? No advanced theology of the kind Aeschylus is so often credited with is found in an 
Greek author before Plato, a fact which Nilsson (see n. 8) acknowledges with some surprise. ir 
Aeschylus was in truth a solitary pioneer of an advanced theology, one would expect to find Plato 
acknowledging the fact with gratitude and admiration; but this is not the case. In Books II and 
III of the Republic, Plato delivers a fierce attack upon the famous poets of Greece for the corrupting 
character of the myths which they relate, and from this attack Aeschylus is far from being exempt. 
The first charge brought against the poets, that of representing the gods as doing violence to one 
another, is not fee cally levelled against Aeschylus, though the Prometheus itself could have 
furnished an excellent example. But as an instance of the second crime of the poets, that of represent- 
ing the gods as being responsible for evil, Plato quotes the passage of the Niobe which T have men- 
tioned (Resp. 380 A); as an instance of the third crime, that of making out the gods as capable of 
deceit, he quotes the disguise assumed by Hera in the Semele (ib. 381 D); and at the conclusion of 
the second book he cites, in summing up his remarks upon this head, Thetis’ famous denunciation 
of Apollo’s treachery (fr. 35 quoted at 985 A-B). Of the crimes of epretenting death as terrible 
and of crediting gods and heroes with unbecoming behaviour or with unbecoming sentiments, 
Aeschylus is not specifically accused, but tt is clear that he would not have been acquitted. Now 
whatever Aeschylus men have said about the other gods, it is highly probable that if he had put 
forward a conception of Zeus that verged in places on the severe and abstract monotheism which 
Plato would have approved, Plato would not have included him in his general condemnation of 
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the poets. Plato, it is true, had little sense of historical accuracy and was capable of unfairness to 
his predecessors ; but I find it hard to believe he would have been so unfair and unintelligent as this. 
It seems possible, and indeed probable, that Plato lumped together Aeschylus with the rest 
simply because Aeschylus shared the common beliefs and assumptions about the gods. Aeschylus 
certainly makes Zeus supreme, 80 is he supreme in Homer. Numerous passages could be cited to 
show that Aeschylus, just as much as Homer, believed in the efficacy of gods other than Zeus, of 
Apollo and Athene, Artemis and Ares, Hera and Poseidon; numerous others indicate his belief in 
the Sage existence of the indeterminate daemonic beings in whom the average Athenian 
of the fifth century undoubtedly believed, Hybris and Dike, Eris and Koros, Ate and, Kratos.* 
His presentation of the gods could not be more patently anthropomorphic. They have mouths, 
feet, arms and eyes; ** they have special means of transport and use special weapons.** Not only are 
the other gods often introduced upon the stage, but in the Psychostasia Zeus himself figured as a 
character. The gods constantly pursue mortal women, especially Zeus.2? If Aeschylus had ever 
heard of Heraclitus or Xenophanes and their attempts to inculcate a more refined notion of divinity, 
there is nothing in his works to prove it.** Further, there can be little doubt that the view of Zeus 
and Dike that we find in Aeschylus is not materially different from that of Hesiod. Any advance 
we do find has appeared well over a hundred years before Aeschylus in the work of another Athenian 
t, Solon, who presents the notion of Zeus as the champion of Dike and also the doctrine of Kopos 
‘allowed by &rn or Opis in a form in no important way different from what we find at Ag. 750 ff. 
see fr. 1 Diehl). Scholars have expended much learning and ingenuity: in tracing a gradual 
evelopment in ethical profundity from Homer to Hesiod, from Hesiod to the lyric poets and early 
elegists, from lyric to Aeschylus, from Aeschylus to Sophocles. Much of their work has no relation 
to what is in the texts, but is simply a product of the nineteenth century’s insistence upon progress 
‘n all matters and its conviction that the power of poctry must reside chiefly, if not wholly, in the 
ideas, and especially the ethical ideas, which it expresses. In fact, as Plato naturally recognised, 
the similarity of general outlook between all these poets is far more striking than the differences 
between them. Almost the only scrap of Aeschylus talk that has come down to us in the remark 
(in Athenaeus viii 374 E) that his dramas were ‘slices from the great banquets of Homer’. I 
suggest that this may be a more valuable indication of his poetic views than is commonly sup- 


It is time to return to the problem of the Prometheus trilogy; how are we to reconcile the 
presentation of Zeus in the surviving py as a harsh and ruthless tyrant, the torturer of the great 
champion of mankind, with the ‘ advanced” Zeus we find elsewhere in Aeschylus? Does the 
rejection of the view that Zeus’ character ‘developed’ in the course of the trilogy oblige us to follow 
Schmid in believing that the surviving Dey is not by Aeschylus? If the view of Zeus in Aeschylus 
for which I have argued is correct, there is no reason to suppos® the Zeus of the P.V. to be un- 
aeschylean. Zeus may well honour Dike because she was on his side against his father, and uphold 
her Tu) among men. But for Zeus himself to feel scruples in dealing with a challenge to his own 
authority would be quite another thing. Any government maintains justice among its subjects, 
but few governments refer to the arbitration of abstract justice disputes with powers which have 
challenged their own authority. Further, one must be on one’s guard against supposing that the 
god who is for mankind is necessarily to be thought of as * good ’ and the god who is against mankind 
is necessarily ‘bad*. The fifth-century Zeus was not a democratic god, who could never, for fear 
of losing his job, do anything not in the best interests of the human race. Hesiod, in whose works 
Aeschylus’ mind was soaked, records without expressing diapproyy Zeus’ annihilation of at least 
one of the four successive races of mankind. Nor does he feel the fifth race, to which he himself 
belongs, to have received particularly favourable treatment at Zeus’ hands, The gods, he says 
(op. 42 f.), have concealed from men the means of subsistence (Bios); a man could easily do 
enough work in a day to keep himself for a year, had Zeus not concealed subsistence from us in 
his anger against Prometheus. No resentment against Zeus is expressed ; that would be presumption, 
and would sievite punishment; but neither +s his benevolence stressed. What is emphasised, in 






23 J am grateful to Mr. D. A. Rees for urging upon me the pursues Amymone in the Anrpmane: Boreas doubtless pursued 
usefulness OF this argument from Plato. ae Orcithyia in the Oreitiyia, Zeus pursues To in the Supplicer 

#4 All mentions of cach god and daimon in Aeschylus are and P. V., Europe in the Aares, Semele in the Semele-trilogy, 
conveniently listed by W. Kausche, Mytholagumena Aeshylea (Diss Danae in the reus-trilogy, and no doubt Callisto in the 
Philal, Halenses, IX (1888), pp. 129 f. See Chapter Tok W. Callie. 
Kranz’ Statimen (pp. 34 {.), entitled * Die gott iche wo cie 88 | do not trouble to show how feeble is the evidence ad- 
menschliche Welt in der alten Tragoedic *. duced by those who have tried to prove him acquainted with 

Mouths, P.V. 1032, fr. 390, 53 feet, Eum. 294; atts oF the works of these writers. Wm. Nestle’s remarks, in the article 
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Hesiod and also in tragedy, is the supremacy of his power and the uselessness of to deccive 
him or in any way resist his will. The whole of Greek poetry from Homer to So e3 abounds 
with illustrations of this attitude. The gods by their laws encourage righteousness among men. 
But they themselves are not obliged to obey those laws, nor should we be reasonable to se it, 
The poets talk not of the righteousness of the gods, but of their power, and of their insistence that we 
be righteous; they insist upon the excellence of their laws, but still more upon the foolishness of 
trying to oppose their will. There is a sentence in the Afagna Moralia which well illustrates one 
facet of this difference : * It would be odd if anyone were to say he loved Zeus* (Afgn. Mor. 1208 B 30 
eroroeyv ci tig pain piAciv tov Aia).** 

There is no reason why a god whom his worshippers regard with this dyes of respectful 
detachment should not be portrayed by one of them as acting ruthlessly, particu since in this 
instance Zeus was defending his own supremacy against a challenge. Zeus has a iar closer and 
more personal relation to the action of this play than he has to that of any other surviving work of 
Aeschylus. Prometheus is a personal enemy, who has defied Zeus’ authority; why should Zeus 
show him mercy, any more than he showed mercy to any other of his defeated rivals? Of course, 
it is unreasonable to argue that the Zeus of the P.M’. is the object of the actual hostility of the poet. 
Aeschylus is not ‘for’ or ‘against’ either Zeus or Prometheus. His immediate purpose is not 
educative, but dramatic; and he must so hold the balance between the protagonists in the central 
conflict as to exploit to the full the dramatic possibilities which the story offers. Prometheus is 
indeed shown with much sympathy; but it does not follow that the audience is meant to regard 
Zeus with the indignation that we naturally feel. The warnings of the Chorus against excessive 
avGeSia have been seized upon by those who have regarded Prometheus himself as being the guilty 
party. This is ridiculous; Shut the warnings do serve to remind us that if Prometheus’ attitude is 
magnificent, it is also unrealistic. And unrealism of this kind, the refusal to recognise one’s own 
helplessness in the face of superior power, is a fault that Aeschylus, like other Greek poets, constantly 
reprobates. The pomt is made still clearer by the warning of Oceanus, a character whom some 
scholars have absurdly misunderstood. He offers to intercede with Zeus, at his own risk (325 f., 
337 £); and Prometheus himself acknowledges that some risk could be involved (340-1), What 
more he could have done, I cannot see. As his offer is rejected, there is nothing left for him to do 
but to warn Prometheus to moderate the violence of his utterances, a warning which Prometheus 
would have done well to heed. For all he gets by his rash defiance is an intensification of his 
punishment.” 

With this in mind we return to such positive indications as we possess of how Zeus and Pro- 
metheus became reconciled.1 Among these, the prophecies uttered by Prometheus himself in the 
Desmotes have a peculiar authority; and if we examine them, we find that again and again Pro- 
metheus declares that by his possession of the secret about Thetis he will force Zeus to release him. 
“I swear’, he says (167 £), * that the chief of the blessed ones shall yet have need of me, tortured 
though I am im mighty fetters, to reveal the new design through which he stands to lose his sceptre 
and his prerogatives. And never shall he coax me by the honey-tongued incantations of Persuasion, 
never shall I cower before his harsh threats and reveal this secret, till he release me from those cruel 
bonds and be willing to render me atonement for this outrage.’ ‘I know’, he says later (185 f.), 
* I know that Zeus is hard and keeps Justice by his side; but none the less, soft shall his resolution 
be when by this means he is crushed; and making smooth his rugged temper, he shall come to union 
and to friendship with me no less eagerly than [."" Observe that in this early scene with the Chorus, 
Prometheus says that his knowledge of the secret will force Zeus to release him; this statement he 
repeats at 524-5. In the final scene (908 f.) he talks of the disaster Zeus will suffer if he makes the 
fated marriage as though it is bound to overtake him. That, no doubt, is intended as a way of 
threatening Zeus, who as he must know, will hear his words. For though Prometheus knows that 
Zeus will eventually release him, Zeus can be made to do this only if he knows of the threat which 
overhang? him. We know, in any case, that Zeus did not suffer destruction: and we may therefore 
easily infer that it was by revealing the secret that Prometheus purchased his release. Now if Zeus 
has in the meantime reformed in character, it is odd that he should need the threat of im i 
disaster to lead him to pardon his noble adversary; this argument, which I have not before seen 
used, surely confirms apumonts against believing that Prometheus owed his release to a change 
of heart on the part of Zeus which I set out earlier. The change of attitude by the Ewmenides is 


™ See E, KR. Dodds, The Greets and The irrational, p. 35, with parny yop obSty chpektie 
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indeed a parallel, but one which indicates the opposite of what it has often been supposed to, The 
Eumenides do not change their character, but they do a deal with Athene, and in consequence their 
attitude changes. So, | suggest, must Zeus have done a deal with Prometheus, and changed his 
attitude in consequence. 

The deal once concluded, it is likely that the trilogy ended in an atmosphere of mutual con- 
cession and reconciliation, such as Heracles was a peculiarly fit person to promote. It may well 
have been indicated that Zeus would not renew the attempt to destroy the human race which 
Prometheus (231 £.) has claimed to have frustrated, we do not know how. But in view of the ex- 
plicit words of Prometheus’ prophecy, it seems certain that Prometheus’ possession of the secret 
r ing Zeus’ Sepectoye marriage must have played an indispensable part in making this recon- 
ciliation possible. Why was this motive necessary tothe poct? Firstly, no doubt, because it was part 
of the myth; secondly, because no Greek of Aeschylus’ time or earlier thought of Zeus as having 
that special relation o ‘patronage and protection towards mankind which the Jews and Christians 
have assigned to God.*® Zeus is indeed the champion of Dike, a rough retributive justice; he 
insists that men, like gods, shall keep his law. This 1s an important function, and it plays a central 

art in the action of Aeschylus’ plays. That the moral background it provides has great importance, 
I am very far from wishing to deny. What I do deny is that they contain an advanced morality 
involving an ascription to Zeus of greater power than earlier poets had assigned him and a belief 
in his regeneration of mankind through eae This rude morality serves as an indispensable 
background to the action. But there is no reason for thinking that the dramatust's main purpose was 
to commend it to his audience. There was nothing new in it, and among most Athenians there 
will have been little disposition to dispute it. Aeschylus probably never thought of doubting it, 
and to that extent his i may certainly be said to recommend it. I will conclude by quoting 
some words of Hermann’s, set originally in the context of a by no means wholly acceptable polemic 
eae Welcker’s reconstruction of the trilogy, but applicable to other opimons besides Welcker’s. 
‘Sed aliud longe est fabulae rationem exponere, aliud explicare consilium poctae, praesertim 
scaenici, qui non docere, sed placere populo, aut si docere, non docere per aenigmata abstrusae 
cuiusdam sapientiae, sed per viva constantiae, fortitudinis, animi magnitudinis exempla velit. 
Ab co trilogiam factam credere, ut istiusmodi doctrinae philosophicae satisfaceret, alienissimum a 
sana ratione est, neque utilius, quam quaerere (et quaesiverunt quidam) quomodo in Iovis persona 
crudelissimi tyranni exemplum proponere potucrit. Neque habuerunt ista apud Graecos offen- 
sionem, nec potuerunt habere, ut in religionibus, quae totae ex huiuscemodi fabulis essent compositae * 


(Opuse. vili, 255-6). 
Corpus Christi Gollege, Oxford. 
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I rHink that we all know about the Colossus of Rhodes—one of the Seven Wonders of the 

World, We remember him from our childhood’s days. Was there not some story of a great 
statue standing astride the harbour of that old-world port—Rhodes, somewhere among the Isles 
of Greece? And if we look up a Classical Dictionary we shall find him described as being a bronze 
figure of the sun god, Helios, and as standing 7o cubits, that is, more than 1oo feet in height. 
We read that in the year three hundred and three before Christ, Demetrios Poliorketes, King of 
Macedon, becoming tired of his long-protracted Siege of Rhodes, returned to Greece, leaving his 
si¢ge-train behind him. The citizens of Rhodes sold the weapons for 300 talents, and devoted 
the money to the erection of a statue of their god: a statue, moreover, which they hoped would 
compare favourably with those of their great ally, Egypt. The citizens of Rhodes called upon 
the sculptor Chares of Lindos: a town on the island of Rhodes not far from the capital. He was 
a pupil of the Greek sculptor, Lysippos, who had just constructed at Tarentium a bronze statue 
of Zeus, about 7o feet in height. Chares undertook the work. The colossus took twelve years 
to erect, from 292 to 280 w.c. It was thrown down by an earthquake some sixty years later, 
and remained on the ground, as one of the sights of Rhodes, for nearly goo years, When the 
Saracens conquered the island in a.p. 653, their general broke up the figure and sold the bronze to 
a Jewish dealer. Not a fragment of the Colossus remains to-day, and no complete copy of the figure 
cXISts. 
Now it happens that by profession I am a sculptor, and naturally the story interested me. I 
determined to look up the old records, and to find out all I could about this remarkable work, for so 
far as I could discover, no sculptor had ever yet done that. I thought that a critical examination 
of the evidence might bring to light some new facts, and I may say here that I was not disappointed, 
for I was able to find out a great deal that is new about this great figure. And I hope to be able to 
show you a fairly clear picture of what it really was, 

Now the structure of this statue and its method of erection are matters of considerable technical 
interest. So it is fortunate that in their descriptions of the figure some of the ancient writers unwit- 
tingly give us details which throw considerable light upon the sculptor’s methods. To begin at the 
beginning, there is a treatise entitled ‘De Septem Orbis Spectaculis *,or “ The Seven Wonders of 
the World’, which has been attributed to Philon Byzantinos, a celebrated mechanician, who 
flourished about the year 146 8.c.t_ Though slightly rhetorical in style, the writer’s evident interest 
in practical technical problems is just what mi he have been expected from a man with his mathe- 
matical and mechanical bent of mind. He shows his interest in the great iron armature which 
was fixed within and supported the bronze colossus: forged of bars of so great a size as to suggest the 
employment of Cyclopean force. He discusses the method of constructing the bronze figure, piece 
by piece, beginning at the feet and adding each newly formed portion, one above the other, so that 
the whole work rose stage by stage, like a building. He draws attention to the strain on the metal 
market when a large amount of bronze for the statue was purchased at one time. And to the build- 
ing of a great ramp of earth by means of which the materials for the statue were raised to the required 
height above ground. It is because Philon shows this practical p of the many problems to 
be faced that I cannot agree with Fabricius when he ‘ thinks it fnncestle that an eminent mechani- 
cian like Philon could have written this work’, The writer's use of little unpremeditated phrases— 
“he first fixed the feet as far as the ankle bones *, and *so the ankles had to be filled in —suggest 
that he was in touch with a living tradition, and it is not necessary to attribute to him a date in the 
fifth or sixth century A.p, as some recent writers have proposed.* 

The treatise is quite short, it gives a brief description of seven remarkable works which existed 
at the time. They were: the Pyramids of E t; the Pharos or Lighthouse of Alexandria: the 
Hanging Gardens of Babylon; the Temple o emis at Ephesos; the Tomb of Mausollos (the 
Mausoleum); the gold and ivory statue of Zeus at Olympia; and the Colossus of Rhodes. 

_. Now because he seems to be the earliest writer to mention the Colossus, and from internal 
evidence also, Philon’s account is the most valuable of all the ancient records of the work 
which have come down to us. Philon writes as a layman on technical processes employed on 
a work erected more than 100 years before his time, and by methods with which he was not 
personally familiar. We have no record of the literary sources or local traditions upon which he 
relied, and we shall find that he was mistaken upon some points. But his general account is 


| Philon of Byzantiom 4 J. A. Fabricius, Aidtiatheca Grosca II, ; W. Kroll, i 
De Sen Orue Spectaculis, chapter4. Kindly translated RE. Philon, no. 49 (XX, 1941, p. 54). 5 ye 
for me by Professor R. J. H. Jenkins, of King’s College, London. 
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sound, and we must not allow later accretions to obscure it. Here is Philon’s account, slightly 
shortened : 


*, .. At Rhodes was set up a Colossus jo cubits high, representing the Sun: for the 
similitude of the God was known only to his descendants. ‘The artist expended as much bronze 
on it as seemed likely to create a dearth at the foundries; for the casting of this statue was the 
world’s (triumph) in metal-working, ... The artist fortified the bronze from within by 
means of iron scaffolding and squared blocks of stone, whose connecting rods bear witness to 
hammering of Cyclopean force, and indeed the hidden part of the labour is greater than the 
visible. . , . He constructed beneath it a base of white marble, and on this, working out the 
proportion, he first fixed the feet of the Colossus up as far as the ankle-bones, on which the god, 
7o cubits high, was to be erected, As the top (/t. foot-level) of the base was already so high 
as to over-top other statues, it was not possible to lift the rest of the statue and place it in posi- 
tion above; so the ankles had to be filled in and the whole to rise on the top (by stages) like a 
building; for the same reason, in the case of other statues, artists make a model first, then divide 
it up and cast the parts separately, and lastly join them all together again in erecting it; so 
here, when the first bit had been cast, the second was modelled on the top of it, and when that 
had been cast the third was built on to it, and so on, using always the same device of construc- 
tion. These ea then continually piled up round the as yet uncompleted parts of the Colossus 
a vast mound of earth, which hid the completed parts and allowed the casting of the next stages 
at ground level. So, going up bit by bit towards the goal of his endeavour, at the expense of 

oo talents of bronze and 300 of iron, he made his god equal to the God, raising a work mighty 
in its boldness; for he gave the world a second Sun to match the first.’ 


Philon first remarks that so much bronze was expended on the statue that it seemed likely to 
create a dearth in the local foundries. But later he gives the total weight of the bronze as 500 
talents (24 tons). Now bronze was always a valuable material, and, from early in the Bronze Age, 
founders’ hoards and other evidence, in Western Europe as in China, show that every broken 
bronze implement or vessel, every scrap of bronze, was searched for and preserved for subsequent 
re-melting. And the very variable composition of the bronze objects which have survived suggests 
that many of them were made from fragments of bronze collected haphazard. But the withdrawal 
from the market of 12} tons over a period of years should not have caused any serious local shortage. 
Perhaps the sculptor bought a large supply at one time, so that the work at the foundry should never 
be delayed by lack of material. 

The artist ', says Philon, ‘ fortified the bronze from within by means of iron scaffolding (or 
rather “ iron stays *’) and squared blocks of stone whose connecting rods bear witness to hammering 
of Cyclopean force, and indeed the hidden part of the labour is greater than the visible.’ From this 
passage we learn that inside the figure, from base and ankles upwards, rose columns of well-cut 
masonry, strengthened by iron bars, the size and thickness of which suggested forging of superhuman 
power. We shall discuss this point at some length later. 

In the next passage Philon tells us that the figure was built up from the top of the base by stages. 
The feet and es first, and then the parts above them, as a building is erected. At each stage of 
the work, that part of the figure coming immediately above the part anche’ Binsin would be 
modelled in position, perhaps in plaster, (It would be eplareet, of course, from an original model 
of manageable size.) When the modelling of each stage had been finished, the modelled part would 
be taken down to the workshops for transformation into bronze. It would then be carried back and 
fixed into position, and the modelling of the next stage above it undertaken. | 

Philon goes on to explain that (as in the ancient world it was not possible to lift such heavy 
masses with any available tackle) the sculptor had a great mound of earth, or ramp, constructed 
which rose higher and higher as the statue grew, up the slope of which the great masses of stone, iron, 
and bronze which were required for the statue might be conveyed to their appointed places, high 
above ground, | ee 

Philon’s words ‘ he piled up . , . a vast mound of earth, which hid the completed parts and 
allowed the casting of the next stages at ground level’ may have either of two meanings: 


(1) that for each part of the work the furnaces themselves were moved up the mound to 
such a height that the casting of the new section might take place tm situ: each new part being 
cast on to an already completed part of the work; or 

(2) that all the casting was done in the foundry at ground level, and each portion when 
completed was carried up the mound to be fixed in position on the statue. 


The first suggested method would be extremely inconvenient and unpractical, It overlooks 
the fact that after the actual pouring of the molten metal a great deal of work had to be done to the 
cast before it was ready to be fixed, and most of this work would be done in the bronze-workers’ 
workshop at ground level. Also, as we shall see later, the moving of the furnaces would have 
been quite unnecessary, as the casting was not done in that manner. 
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Another account of the figure is that of Strabo, who died in the year a.p. 24.3 He writes thus 
of the city of Rhodes: 


'. + + the city... was embellished with many votive offerings. These are distributed in 
various places, but the greatest part of them are deposited in the Dionysion and in the Gym- 
nasion, The most remarkable is the Colossus of the Sun, which was 70 cubits in height, the 
work of Chares of Lindos. It now lies on the ground, having been thrown down by an earth- 
quake, and is broken at the knees. An oracle prohibited it being raised again. This is the 
most remarkable of the votive offerings, and it is allowed to be one of the seven wonders of the 
world."4 


Strabo’s statement that the figure was broken at the knees is of great interest. That it failed 
there shows that the sculptor had successfully reinforced the ankles: the place where failure perhaps 
might have been expected. But the earth tremors set up 2 violent a swaying of the figure that its 
reinforcement buckled and failed at some point, probably half-way between elbow and ground, 
and the figure broke at the knees, 

Our next writer is Pliny, who died in the year a.p. 79.4 After describing the Zeus at Tarentum, 
40 cubits in height, the work of Lysippos, he goes on to describe the Colossus of Rhodes in these 
words: 

* But that which is by far the most worthy of our admiration, is the colossal statue of the 

Sun, which stood formerly at Rhodes, and was the work of Chares the Lindian, a pupil of the 

above-named Lysippos; no less than 70 cubits in height. This statue, fifty-six years after it 

was erected, was thrown down by an earthquake; but even as it lies, it excites our wonder and 
admiration. Few men can clasp the thumb in their arms, and its fingers are larger than most 
statues. Where the limbs are broken asunder, vast caverns are seen yawning in the interior, 

Within it, too, are to be seen large masses of rock, by the weight of which the artist steadied it 

while erecting it. It is said that it was twelve years before the statue was completed, and 

that goo talents were expended upon it; a sum raised from the engines of warfare which had 
been abandoned by King Demetrios, when tired of the long-protracted siege of Rhodes.’ 


Pliny adds little to our knowledge of the work, except that he makes it clear that the masonry 
filled but part of the interior of the body and limbs. 

Our next authority is the Emperor Constantine the Seventh, Porphyrogennetos, who lived from 
A.D. gO05 to 950. In his * De Administrando Imperio * he writes of Othman, the chief of the Arabs, 
or Saracens, thus: 


“He took Africa by war, and arranged tribute with the Africans, and returned. His 
general was Mavias, who pulled down the Colossus of Rhodes and took the island of C TUS 
and all its cities. . . . He demolished the Colossus on it, and a Jewish merchant of Edessa 
bought it and loaded goo camels with the bronze of it,"5 


In another place he writes: 


* He took the bronze of it, and carried it over into Syria, and put it up for sale to any who 
wanted it; and a Hebrew of Edessa bought it and brought it up from the Sea laden on g80 


camels,’ 


You will note that the Emperor uses the words * pulled down the Colossus ', but we had thought 
of it as already lying on the ground, for Strabo had told us that: ‘ It now lies on the ground, having 
been thrown down y an earthquake, and is broken at the knees’. 

Our next chronicler is even more explicit. He is Michael the Syrian, who was Patriarch of 
Antioch during part of the twelfth century.’ He is writing of the Saracens: 


' They went to Rhodes and devastated it. The Colossus of bronze was a fine work, and 
was reckoned one of the wonders of the world: they set about breaking it up in order to 
off the bronze. It had the pose of a standing man, When they put fire cade it they saw that 
it was fastened to stones in the earth by great bars of iron, With great ropes numerous men 
pulled on it, and suddenly it turned over and fell to earth. . . .” 


Michael's statement that ‘ it turned over and fell to earth * must now be considered in connec- 
tion with that of Strabo that ‘ the statue lies on the ground, broken at the knees ", and Pliny’s words 
that ° it was thrown down by an earthquake; but even as it lies, it excites our wonder and admira- 
tion". Are these statements irreconcilable? No! I think that we can see what happened. The 
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earthquake overturned the Colossus. The stone and iron columns buckled at the knees. The 
upper part of the statue fell right over, and the head and shoulders reached the ground. But the 
marble base and the legs up to the knees still stood firmly, with the body and head half hanging 
from them, half lying on the ground. The iron supports had bent but had not broken, though the 
stone columns and the bronze sheathing had. The broken figure, supported at the knees, would 
be 30 or 60 feet high, as tall as a six-storey house. Mavias and his men had to pull it down before 
they could break it up. He tied strong ropes to the thighs—perhaps he cut some of the trons— 
and then with a strong pull his men were able to wrench the immense mass free. ‘It turned over 
and fell to earth.’ This would be in the year a.b. 655. 
Another writer to be mentioned here is J. J. Scaliger, who in 1658 published an edition of 
Eusebius in which he refers to the Colossus in these words: * 
©The immense mass of bronze lay on the ground for 977 years until the Arab (general) 


Mavia, after the capture of Rhodes, sold the Colossus to a merchant, who loaded goo camels 
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with the fragments. Now the load of a camel is twice the load of a mule, and is 800 pounds. 
Therefore, according to this reckoning the material of the Colossus would have amounted to 
720,000 pounds.’ 


But that would mean a total of over 320 tons of bronze employed on the Colossus. You will 
notice that the weight of bronze reputed to have been used is creeping up. Philon, who gave us 
the original account of the work, says that 500 talents, or 124 tons, of bronze, and 300 talents, or 7} 
tons, of iron were used on the figure. Sealiger has raised the amount of bronze from 12} to 320 
tons. Another, quite recent, writer gives the number of camel-loads at 900 and the weight of bronze 
at goo tons. One ton to one camel! I cannot refrain from giving you one more extract, this time 
from a recent edition of a Classical Dictionary, originally published 100 years ago. Dr. Lempriere," 
the compiler, wrote of the Colossus thus: 


: ® Its feet were on two moles which formed the entrance to the harbour, and ships passed 


full sail between its legs. . . . A winding staircase ran to the top from which could easily be 

















‘ Euschius, Thesaurus Temporum, 1650, Amsterdam, * Lempriere, John, Classical Dictionary, a new edition, revised 
pp. 137-4, editor Josephi Justi Scaligeri. 1949. 
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discerned the shores of Syria, and the ships that sailed on the coast of Egypt, by the help of 
glasses, which were hung on the neck of the Statue.’ 


But the coast of Egypt was 950 miles away! And the glasses! . . . 

We must call a halt somewhere, I have made en ines, and find that the usual load for a 

camel such as would be employed in Asia Minor is 4or5 hundredweights, So the 12} tons (28,000 

ounds) of bronze, as given by Philon, could have been carried by fifty or sixty camels. If we allow 
for a further number of bronze statues, which may yet have remained on the island and were col- 
lected by Mavias, we may perhaps account for as many a8 ninety camel-loads of bronze. But the 
700, 900, or 30,000 loads, to which the figure was expanded by some later chroniclers, may, most 
probably, be accounted for by errors of transcription, assisted a little by wonder. 

Following the ancient accounts of the Colossus we come at last to.a fortunate discovery, such 
a3 at times brings joy to the heart of a hard-working antiquary. Some years ago there was dis- 
covered in Rhodes a piece of sculpture of the second century Bc. - a relief which gives us an almost 
contemporary picture of the Colossus itself29 (Fig. 1.) The precise date of the relief is perhaps 
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(Drawn by Ann Dallas) 


difficult to assess. It has in its favour the facts that: (1) it was found in Rhodes; (2) the style 
is in keeping with the suggested date; and (3) the pose is a probable and suitable one for the 
Purpose. 

The pose is a characteristic one for the Sun-god—he is shading his eyes, looking intently at 
some distant object—in all probability the rising sun (Fig. 2). This is an important observation, 
for if the statue had been erected at the harbour mouth, facing the sea, then only its back would 
have been visible from the shore. A glance at the map of Rhodes (Fig. 8) proves that if he faced 
landwards he would have been gazing intently towards rising ground only a mile away, with nothin 
important in sight, But if set a little way back from the harbour, facing eastward, the figure cou 
be seen from every side, and the pose shown in the relief would be appropriate. ; 

The relief reveals another feature of immense value to us: a piece of drapery hangs from the 
leftarm. Now why isit present there? We realise at once that, besides the legs, the sculptor would 
wish to provide the figure with a third point of support to ensure its stability. Later sculptors 
employed the conventional tree-trunk, or rock, or vase, but Chares preferred this piece of drapery, 
Seemingly it hangs from the arm, in reality it covered a third column of stone which helped to 
support the statue, | 
Sl 


** Clare Rhodes, Vol. V, 2, 1932-40, plate I] and fig. 15, pp, 24-6, 
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Fig. 4 shows a contemporary coin of Rhodes, with a head of Helios. A head of this type 
would probably have been employed for the Colossus. 

We have now completed the first part of our enquiry. We have learnt what evidence has sur- 
vived from the past. Let us now look at the problems that remain. 


Tue Heieur or THe Covossts 


Practically all the ancient accounts agree that apart from the height of its marble base, the 
Colossus was a standing figure 7o cubits high. But what was a cubit? In most modern accounts 
of the work the cubit is reckoned as being equal to 18 inches: making the height of the figure 105 
feet. But if we look into the matter we shall find that in the ancient world, though the actual 
length of the cubit si vary from place to place, nowhere at any time was it 18 inches: so the 
figure of 105 feet must be abandoned forthwith. In the third century B.c. there were in use a num- 
ber of different standards of length, There were digits and palms, spans, feet and cubits. And some 
of the longer measures were divided into halves, quarters, fifths, sixths, sevenths, or even twenticths. 
Then there were long and short cubits. The late Sir Flinders Petrie, in his study of ancient weights 
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and measures," made a broad survey of this very difficult material. But no easy or certain solution 
to the question as to which cubit was actually in use at Rhodes can be found. I have therefore set 
out here in inches and millimetres the length of a cubit as recovered by actual measurements from 
a number of buildings of the period in Greece and Asia Minor (Fig. 5). It will be seen that, though 
there are differences, there is a fair amount of agreement between them. 

One of the most important standards was the cubit of Egypt. From pre-dynastic times onward, 
with but slight variations, the Egyptian royal, or building, cubit had remained at 20-62 inches 
(524 mm.).“ If we omit the two measurements taken from buildings in Assyria and Northern 
Syna, we find that the extreme variation in the length of these cubits is from 20-55 inches in Ephesos 
to 21-03 at Olympia: a difference of less than half an inch. We cannot be quite sure as to which 
cubit was employed at Rhodes, but I have taken that of nearby Pergamon as being the most prob- 
able. For about 280 s.c, a cubit of 20-7 inches became locally acceptable when adopted by Phile- 
tatros, the founder of the Ringdom of Pergamon, as the standard cubit for use in his realm. Its 
employment would make the height of the Colossus a little over 120 feet, and I have adopted that 
figure here, 

We will consider next : 





Flinders Petrie, Weights and Afeasures. wrote two authoritative articles on the history of measures 
41 The late Mr. F. G. Skinner, Keeper of the Department and of weights for Chambers Encyclopaedia, published in 1950. 
of Metrology, Science Museum, South Kensington, London, He defined the Egyptian Royal Qubit as 20-62 L o-s inches. 
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(1) Tue Ttckness or Bronze Empioyep IN THE COLossus 


Philon? tells us that its weight was 500 talents,“ or 12} tons, and the amount of iron 300 talents, 
or 7} tons. Remembering that the amount of copper employed in the Statue of Liberty in New 
York Harbour (a figure of about the same height) was 100 tons, the amount of bronze said to be 
employed seems to be very small, and the amount of iron proportionally large. Can we check these 
figures? Let us consider a smaller figure first. A modern bronze-casting for a life-sized, nude, 
standing athlete may average 7 inch in thickness, though it may be of stouter material at the ankles 
and at other places liable to strain, and it may have strong iron reinforcement within. The weight 
of such a statue will be about 3 hundredweights. 

When I began to examine this question I considered: ‘ Can I discover what is the surface-area 
of a standing man 6 feet high?’ I tried to reckon up the surface-area of my own body, But 
a book on human physiology gave me a figure of 20-2 square feet for a 6-foot high athlete.'* This 
area is equal to that of a cylinder (including its ends) measuring 0-989 foot in diameter, and 6 feet 
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high. So the ratio of the height to the diameter of the cylinder is 6-06 to 1. Taking the same pro- 
portions, let us see how these measurements would work out for the Colossus. With the height 
taken at 120 feet, and dividing that figure by 6-06, we find that the cylinder would be 19-78 feet in 
diameter. The surface-area of such a cylinder, including its ends, is 8,067 square feet. So that 
is the estimated area of the external bronze surface of the Colossus. To this area we must add, 
say, about a quarter more to allow for the bronze employed in the drapery which, as I have shown, 
fell from the left arm to the ground. This would bring the surface-area of the figure and drapery 
up to 10,000 square feet. 

Next, can we discover the thickness of the bronze actually employed in that figure? We 
can, A cubic inch of bronze (copper go, tin 10) weighs 5-08 ounces. A square foot of bronze 
1 inch thick, weighs 144 * 5-08 ounces, or 4514 pounds. And 10,000 square feet, 1 inch thick, will 
weigh 456875 pounds, or nearly 204 tons. But Philon tells us that the bronze in the Colossus 
weighed only 12} tons—about 7 of 204 tons. So we discover the important fact that the figure 
was built of bronze plates which measured rather less than 2¢ inch in thickness.'* That is just 
the thickness of a penny. 

This is a new fact, and it carries with it important implications. We realise at once that plates 
of this thickness would have been far too thin to play any serious part in supporting the weight of 


48 One talent may be taken as weighing 57 pounds. Medical Practice, 5th edition, p. 619, ing Du Bois, Basal 
‘* CG. H. Best and N. B. Taylor, The Ph Siolopical Basis of Metabolixm. fi Orcs: i or 1-5 mm. 
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this immense figure, and we are able to appreciate the function of the 7} tons of iron. It was em- 
ployed to reinforce the masonry within the figure, and to support the sheets of bronze of which it 
was constructed, If the traditional figures for the weight of metal are correct, the Colossus was not 
built of bronze sections cast to shape, as has been believed hitherto, but it was made of com aratively 
thin plates, beaten to bape: Thin, but stout enough to serve their purpose. And we learn that 
the stability of the figure depended solely upon its core of reinforced masonry. 

We need have no occasion for surprise at this discovery, for the fifth-century sculptors had done 
pioneer work by building great statues from thin plates. Sometimes these were fastened to a 
wooden armature, as in the work of Pheidias at Athens and Olympia. But on other occasions 
probably the supports were of iron. 

At this point let us consider some of the further problems which must have presented themselves 
to Chares, eh e sculptor. 

There would be: 


(1) The design of the figure and its base, and the production of the small-scale model 
rhaps 6 or 8 feet high), from which the great figure might be enlarged; together with con- 
sideration of the effect of perspective on those parts of a figure which would soar so far above 
eye-level. And questions as to the manner in which the caine and pose would be affected 
by measures taken to ensure stability against wind pressure and gravity. These constituted a 
group of aesthetic problems, 

(2) The physical structure of the proposed monument—f stone, iron, and bronze; and 

the problems of its stability against gravity and wind pressure. A group of civil-engineering 
roblems. 
: (3) The selection of a suitable site. The final choice of this would be made after con- 
sultation with the citizens of Rhodes. | 

(4) The design and construction of the chassis, with its necessary scaffolding, by means of 
which the form of the great figure might be accurately enlarged from the scale model. 

(5) The erection of a moulders’ shop for the preparation of the necessary plaster moulds 
and models: of a foundry for the production of the bronze work; of a workshop in which the 
bronze plates and their iron supports might be hammered into shape and fitted into their 
places; a carpenter’s workshop, suitably fitted; and the lay-out of a mason’s yard for the 
preparation of the stonework, 

(6) Plans for the construction of the great mound or ramp, by means of which the heavy 
masses of stone and metal might be raised to their positions on the Colossus. 

(7) Finally, the problem of cost. 


Let us set down here two parallel series of measurements. The first set being the normal 
measurements of an athlete 6 feet high, such as a Greek sculptor might have chosen as a model," 
the second set being corresponding figures for a figure 120 fect hich, but without making any 
allowance for perspective: 


Athlete Enlarged figure 
Inches. Feet. 
Height : : : : z : a) oe Height . : ; , F 120 
Chest, circumference (not expanded) . 36 Chest (circumference) . . ‘ ‘ . 6o 
Waist. * . : . : + 29 Waist. : - . 5 : . 48 
Thigh = : ; ; ‘ : - a2) Fer P = : ‘ , “ a7 
ees ‘ : A ; ‘ : » 9 one . ‘ . . < : - 25 
ce . . . = 7 . - T i * . . ® * . » 
Wrist : ; : i , : , # Writ. A ‘ ‘ : : , < e: 
Height of Head. . ; r : . Io Head, height : , ; ; : | 
Width across shoulders . ‘ , ; » 18 Width across shoulders . : ; : - go 
Width at its . 2 ; : : .~ Width at armpits. ; : ‘ ; - 20 
Depth th chest . : : a 9 Depth cheek chest . : F , » 3 


Now when a figure is seen against a bright sky, the light, crowding past its outlines, tends to 
make the mass of the work appear more slender than it isin fact. So the sculptor must enlarge his 
forms lest they appear to be too thin. For example, in an equestrian statue the legs of the horse are 
often made 2 inches larger than life to compensate for this wastage. 

The sculptor Lysippos, in whose studio Chares had served as a pupil, was noted for the grace 
of his figures and for the excellence of their finish, He worked principally in bronze. In order 
to make his works more pleasing, he was accustomed to reduce the size of the head of the figure, 
making it one-eighth instead of about one-seventh of the height, as in a normal figure. But Chares 
had a very different problem to solve. What would be the effect of perspective on a figure, the head 
of which would tower perhaps 150 feet above the earth? A small head would be of no use here. 
He must enlarge, rather than reduce, its relative proportion. So he might make the height of the 
head 18 feet, or a little more or less, instead of the normal 17 feet, or the 16 feet of Lysippos. Again, 


1* Most of thesd figures were kindly given me by the editor of the magazine Health and Strength, 
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the size of the ankle of the Colossus, both for optical and for structural reasons, was of critical im- 
portance. For unless he were able to introduce some third point of support, such as a tree-trunk, 
the end of a piece of drapery or some other steadying device, the immense figure would have been 
balanced solely on its two legs, which at the ankles would measure little more than 4 feet 9 inches 
in diameter. We know how he overcame that difficulty. 

Another problem which must have been frequently in the sculptor’s mind was to what extent 
the stability of the Colossus would be affected by its pose. Let us consider a standing figure in a 
gale of wind. If the wind blows directly against its chest, the figure is pressed backwards. To 
counter such a pressure a man would lean slightly towards the wind, shift one foot behind the other, 
and turn his body sideways to the heaviest bist. Now the sculptor of the Colossus would have 
these points in mind. He would consider the direction from which the heaviest gales might be 
expected to blow, and he might try to so site and pose the Colossus that one foot woul point in that 
direction, with the other foot behind in support, and he would incline the chest so that the full force 
of the heaviest blasts would not press directly against it. Chares would try to keep his stone columns 
as evenly balanced as possible, and would rely ultimately upon their iron reinforcement to tie them 
firmly together. 

From Strabo’s statement that asa result of the earthquake the figure broke at the knees, we 
learn that Chares had so reinforced the ankles that even with the excessive strain put upon them by 
the earthquake they did not fail. But something gave at about knee-level, Iam certain, for reasons 
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which will be apparent later, that the reinforcing bars did not break, but I believe that the irons and 
the stone columns buckled there. The failure may have occurred through a defect in the column 
of mob ays which may have had no lateral support between ground and elbow level, a distance of 
some 55 feet (Fig. 6). 1 shall return to this point later. 

Now if the feet of a 6-foot-high model were posed about a foot apart (a normal waice} then the 
feet of the Colossus, in the same pose, would have been 20 feet apart. Chares probably decided 
to enlarge each ankle to some 5 feet or a little more in diameter, and to strengthen the whole struc- 
ture with his column of drapery. This would add to his two original points of su port a third 
point, situated perhaps ro feet away. It would not be in line with the other points of support, but 
at right angles to them, | 

The effective area for the support of the figure would thus be greatly enlarged, and with the 
reinforcing bars which the sculptor proposed to employ, it would seem probable that nothing but 
an carthquake could bring the Colossus down. 

Chares would make his original model for the Helios cither life-size, say, 6 feet high, or more 
likely of heroic size, 6 feet 8 inches high, or, perhaps, to some other measurement which would 
divide conveniently into 120 feet. This figure he would model, perhaps in clay, and cast in some 
permanent material. Now Chares was a pupil of Lysippos, one of the greatest of the fourth-century 
sculptors. Lysippos worked principally in bronze, and was noted for the grace of his figures and 
the excellence of their finish. He sought also another quality—life. We read that Lysistratos, 
his brother, to attain this quality in his studies was in the habit of casting parts of the figure in 

laster from life; and we remember the life masks which some of the Egyptian sculptors of the 
Sixth and again of the Eighteenth Dynasty used to take from the living face to assist them in their 
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work. Now until the last halfcentury we were accustomed to find in our museums many dull 
Roman copies of early works from which much of the breath of life was absent. But the discovery, 
in recent years, Of a number of original Greck bronzes has enabled us to realise how vivid a life 
breathed in the finest works. The Cerigotto Youth is an example of such a bronze, and I 
think that we should have found in the Colossus something of that spirit. The original model made 
by Chares would probably be cast in plaster or stucco. He would devote to this part of his work 
every ounce of professional skill, technical knowledge, and aesthetic imagination of which he was 
possessed. He knew that in the Colossus every detail in his plaster model would be increased to 
many times its original size, and that any mistake would have disastrous results. 

Let us now consider the dimensions of the base of the statue. Chares would bring to the 
problem of its height this consideration. The base must be high enough to lift the feet of the figure 
well above the surrounding buildings. For one should be able to see the whole figure from all 
sides. Yet the base must not be so high as to interfere with the proportions of the figure. We 
read that the base of the Colossus was higher than the other statues about it. Chares probably 
ceaaee to make it 20 or 25 feet high, and tried the effect of a base of that proportion on the scale 
model, 


(2) Tue Paysica, Structure oF THE Proposep Ficure 


The Colossus would measure some 60 feet round the chest. It might be 30 feet across the shoul- 
ders and go feet across the armpits. Naturally, the wind pressure upon such a surface would be 
very great, and the weight of the figure considerable. So Chares had to discover whether it would 
be technically possible to introduce into the ankles of the figure and its supporting drapery sufficient 
masonry, with iron reinforcement, to uphold the weight of the Colossus and to provide sufficient 
rigidity to withstand a gale. The actual area of support, at ankle level, might be about 20 feet 
(stride), plus (half of each ankle) another 5 feet, total 25 feet; by (drapery) 10 feet, plus (ankle) 
5 feet, total 15 feet. The extreme limits of support at the level of the ankles, therefore, would be 
a triangle measuring about 25 fect, by 15 feet, by about 29 feet. And we have to consider a possible 
8o0-mile-an-hour gale pressing upon the figure, which rose 110 feet above the ankles. 

Now in modern practice a core such as that required for this figure might be designed in terms 
of reinforced concrete or in steel, But in Chares’ time the Greek builders of temples and monu- 
ments seem to have fitted their masonry together without cement or mortar. We may note that 
Philon seems to have been much impressed by the massive iron supports within the figure, which 
‘bore witness to hammering of Oyepsss force’, and it seemed to him that ‘the hidden part 
of the labour was greater than the visible *. 

But, unlike a civil engineer of to-day, Chares would not have available in his studio sets of 
carefully prepared tables dealing with the strength of materials, wind pressures, and so on. He 
would have to rely principally on observation, and upon data collected from the experience gained 
by other workers in his chosen field. I think that he would discuss with the most experienced smiths 
that he could find the size of the TanporinS bars required for his figure, and the best method of 
joining the parts together. From Philon’s account we learn that Chares employed 7} tons of iron 
altogether. If we compare this amount with that which a modern civil engincer might employ, 
we find that there is a quite remarkable level of agreement between them. That is a comforting 
thought. The weight of the figure might be distributed fairly evenly between the three points of 
support. Let us imagine, within the completed figure, two columns of stone, each rising some go 
or 95 feet above the top of the base, each column being some 5 feet in diameter. They would run 
straightly through the ankles, legs, and body of the figure right up to the neck. These two columns 
would be joined together at the level of the pelvis and again at shoulder and neck levels by stro 
masonry . A third column of stone would stand some ro feet behind the others and wool 
pass through and support the drapery which fell from the left arm of the figure. This column 
would be about 60 feet high, and in its turn would be joined to the other columns by a strong stone 


It has been calculated that an 80-miles-an-hour gale would apply a force of some 24 tons, acting 
horizontally against an area of the figure centred about the solar plexus, some 80 fect above the top 
of the base. iL would be to counteract such a force that the sculptor would give much of his atten- 
tion when designing the iron reinforcement of the figure. 

Let us consider the iron bars which linked all together. Altogether there might be six principal 
supports up to the level of the pelvis. These bars might run some 15 feet down into the mass of 
the base in order to obtain a good anchorage there, and reach in one piece up to the level of the 
knees. The two bars in each column would be joined together at intervals by iron ties which passed 
through the stonework. The vertical bars would probably run in grooves up the front and back 
of the stone column in each leg, and at the ankles would lie just within the bronze sheathing, obtain- 
ing lateral support from the sides of the grooves. Chares would not allow any joint in the vertical 
bars to come near the ankles. Each of these six lowest bars, two in each leg and two in the drapery, 
might be some 45 feet long, tapering from about 2 square inches at their lowest point in the base 
to 44 square inches at the ankle level and 3} square inches near the knee. Above them, to the 
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level of the pelvis, some 25 feet higher, the bars might taper from the 3} square inches at knee level 
to 3 square inches at the pelvis. At this level the four bars in the legs would be connected with 
the two bars of similar size from within the drapery, which, like the others, ran 15 feet into the 
base. 

Up to the pelvis level, therefore, we have three columns of stone fastened together at the top 
by strong masonry links. Each of these links might be formed from two nipernaend slabs of granite, 
each about 17 feet long by 5 feet wide and 18 inches thick. They would reach from one masonry 
column to another and, indeed, the last 5 feet at each end of the slab would form a drum for the 
column upon which it rested. ‘Two such slabs would be needed to make up the normal g feet height 
ofadrum, Each of these slabs would weigh some 10 tons, and would provide the sculptor with 
some interesting problems when levering it up the long spiral path to the top of the mound, and 
again across the top of the pit to its final position on the columns, 

Also at the pelvis there would be some of the first of those iron connecting links which so im- 

ressed Philon as * bearing witness to hammering of Cyclopean force’. It is probable that these 
links would be forged with a strong loop at either end which was fastened to a heavy bar, which 
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penetrated the column from side to side and was tied firmly to it by iron wedges (Fig. 7). From 
the level of the pelvis to that of the shoulders and neck the vertical bars might taper from 3 to 1} 
square inches, with strong lateral links. 

The weight of the six vertical bars which we have been consider would be about ¢ tons in 
all, leaving some 44 tons for the traverse links in the base and in the bod: , the reinforcement of the 
head and arms, and for the horizontal supports for the bronze sheathing of the figure. All these 
might be of iron alone, 

Let us now consider the supports for the bronze plates of which the statue itself was composed. 
We should remember that the individual drums of which the stone columns were composed would 
be about 5 feet in diameter, and that they had to be raised by rolling or levering them up a sloping 
path to a very considerable height above the ground, Now such a drum would be fairly heavy. 
If 3 feet high it would weigh about 4 tons. For the reason given below it is probable that about 
3 feet would be the height of drums chosen by Chares for the work, 

Surrounding the columns, the sculptor wished to build up a sheath of metal in the form of a 
man. How could he support the plates of bronze from Which the figure was to be made? And 
what would be a convenient size for the individual plates? 

Let us suppose that round the top of each drum the eit cut a number of radial grooves, 
each about 1 inch deep and 4 iach wide, reaching about 6 inches in from the outside of the drum: 
the groove being enlarged a little at its innermost end. Now an iron bar measuring 1 inch deep 
and § inch wide, thickened a little at its inner end by hammering, would be fitted into each groove, 
It could not be pulled straight out again, being held by its enlarged end. When the next stone 
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drum was put in place above it, the iron bar would be immovably fixed in position. The outer 
end of each bar would be turned at right angles, and an iron band: measuring perhaps 1 inch b 
4 inch, bent to the complete section of the figure at that level, riveted to it. So, at the top of eac 
rum there might be seen projecting a row of bars like the spokes of a wheel, and these would be 
joined together by the iron band, in the position of the felloe or tyre of the wheel. To these strips 
would be riveted the bronze plates which formed the visible skin of the statue (Fig. 7). How they 
and the iron strips to which bey were fastened were made to the exact size and shape required will 
be discussed later; here we are considering only the physical structure of the work. It is probable 
that Chares found that sheets of metal about 3 feet high and perhaps a little longer would be as 
large as he could conveniently handle for the work. So he might use that sized sheet as a unit. 


(3) Te Srre or tHE Cowossus 


The actual site of the Colossus in the city of Rhodes is unknown, Let us consider, however, 
the pose of the figure as shown on the relief. We are dealing with a figure of the sun-god Helios. 
He is shown peering into the distance. The most probable subject for his search would be the sun- 
rise, or the sunset. But does one shade one’s eyes when gazing at the sunset? ay If he were 
facing the sunrise the pose would be a natural one. And, if the figure stood a little back from the 
shore, it could be seen well both from the town and from the sea. 

At least three alternative positions have been suggested for the Colossus. One suggestion was 
that the figure stood with legs astride across the mouth of the harbour, and that the ships sailed 
between its legs (Fig. 8). Now this idea originates in the writings of Vigémeére, or of Fabr,’? 
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who was in Rhodes in the years 1480 and 1483. It has a mediaeval flavour, and it is not mentioned 
by any early writer. In any case, the plan was an impossible one, for the South Harbour at Rhodes 
Measures some goo feet across the mouth, and the North Harbour some 600 feet. Again, any site 
so near to the water would give rise to insuperable difficulties in the design and building of the 
great earthen mound which, as Philon tells us, was required for the erection of the figure. 

Now the builders of temples and other edifices in the third century B.c. had no rope or chain 
pulleys or other devices capable of lifting heavy weights to a great height. Instead, they were 
accustomed to build a ramp, or a mound of earth, which was raised from time to time as the work 
progressed. And eventually it reached to the height of the completed building. So, without the 
use of cranes or pulleys all the material required for the work could be dragged or rolled up the 
slope to its position on the building. Philon tells us that such a mound was employed for the con- 
struction of the Colossus. It has been calculated that a slope of 1 foot m 10 represents the maximum 

adient up which the heavy drums of masonry required for the Colossus could have been rolled or 
ragged. In all probability the total height of the Colossus with its marble base would have been 
about 150 feet, so a mound 150 feet high with a spiral path round it, rising at a slope of 1 in ro, 
and measuring 1,500 feet in length would be needed. The mound would have been about 340 
feet in diameter at the base. It would have filled Trafalgar Square, London, and have achat as 
high as the capital on the Nelson Monument. ; | 

The volume of such a mound depends a good deal upon the kind of soil of which it is composed, 
for the angle of repose varies with different soils. That for sand varies from 34° to 46°, and other 
materials between 40° and 45°. A cone 150 feet high with a slope of 40° would contain 6-9 million 
cubic feet; or with a slope of 45° 5-3 million cubic feet. This amount of soil had to be excavated, 
and then moved twice. The maximum number of men working at the site at the commencement, 


17 See H. van Gelder, Geschichte der Alten Rhodier, 1g00, pp. 382-91. He gives many references to the earlier writers, 
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building the bottom of the mound {where it had the greatest area), and when taking it away at the 
end, might be about 200. These would be reduced to about twenty at the mid-point in time of the 
job. There might be another 200 at the outset, obtaining the material from a pit or bank, and at 
the end, when returning it. So there would be a maximum of 400 men, or say 500 with their over- 
seers. With these men they should be able to move 10,000 cubic feet per day, or say 52000 cubic 
feet a day over the whole job. This adds up to about seven years basically, allowing for inability 
to use the men to the best advantage when the cone became small. And allowance had to be made 
for the material forming the spiral pathway. This would pass four times round the mound and 
would make its base more than 340 feet in diameter. 

Probably a slope of 40° to 49° would be nearer the mark, ae ae. the removal of say 6,500,000 
cubic feet, and seaking a total of nine years, with two additional years while the sculptor was work- 
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ing on the head and right arm—when little earth-moving work need be done, This brings the 
total to eleven years—fairly close to the twelve years which were actually required. 

The second suggested site is that of Fort St. Nicholas, This fort is built upon an islet, or rather 
upon the extremity of a narrow, rocky causeway, 1,500 fect long, projecting well out to sea, and 
measuring only goo feet across at its farther end. The nearest land, near the North Harbour, is 
about 600 feet away. However, as the Isle of St. Nicholas barely exceeds 200 {cet in diameter 
the base of the mound would have extended beyond its boundaries far into the sea surrounding 
it. For this reason alone the Isle of St. Nicholas could not have been the site of the Colossus, It 
may be noted that the base of the Colossus was said to have over-topped all the other statues near it, 
The inhabitants of Rhodes would hardly have erected the Colossus and a number of other statues 
on an islet so far out at sea. The site of Fort St. Nicholas for the Colossus is thus definitely ruled 
out. 

A third suggestion, which has much to commend it, is that the Colossus stood somewhere 
in that district of the city which is known as the Castle (Fig. 9), This district has an area measur- 
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ing about 1,200 feet by 800 feet, and it lies alongside the harbour. No more suitable site could be 
desired. As a further indication, it may be observed that the ancient church of St. John of the 
Colossus still occupies part of the area. 

The sculptor would discuss the site for the statue with the citizens of Rhodes and, that settled, 
would make arrangements for taking it over and for the erection of the buildings required for his 
work. Abe these negotiations had been completed he would set about the work in some such 
fashion as this. 


The Base for the Colossus 


Chares would first assure himself of the soundness of the rock underlying the site upon which he 
was to build. And then clear down to firm rock an area upon which he could construct the base 
of the statue. Chares would build up the core of the base to within, say, 15 feet of its top—in fact, 
up to the level at which the iron reinforcement was to begin. At this level the reinforcement would 
consist essentially of six large ascending bars with strong horizontal links between them. We do 
not know whether the bars which the sculptor employed were long enough to reach in one length 
up to the level of the knees, or whether he employed several shorter lengths one above the other, 
clamped strongly together. But we may be certain that he would allow no joints to occur just at 
ankle level, For there he would wish the bars to pass smoothly and comfortably just within the 
surface, without any unevenness. In any case he would contrive that they spread out fairly widely 
at their lower extremities so that they might take a good grip on the stonework. 
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Above the level of the top of the stonework he would cause the bars to approach each other so 
that four of them came accurately just within the ankles, and the other two passed through the 
drapery. When this iron reinforcement had been truly placed to at least as high as the calves, 
the upper 15 feet of the core for the base would be completed. Its marble covering would certainly 
not be fixed until the whole of the bronze work had been finished, It should be borne in mind that 
the earthen mound with its slopigs ramp would have kept pace with the rise of the base from its 
foundations, and the masonry could be set without any elaborate scaffolding. The reinforcing 
bars would be located accurately within the ankles by means of the chassis, And this is an instru- 
ment which must now be described. 


(4) Tae Cuassts 


In order to make an enlarged copy of his original model a sculptor may proceed in the follow- 
ing manner. Suppose that this original figure is 6 fect high and that it has been cast in plaster. 
He constructs round the plaster figure an open rectangular © chassis ° or framework of wood. This 
he forms of straight, squared bars, perfectly truly planed and with every angle a nght-angle. Con- 
siderable care is devoted to this structure to ensure that all its outer surface is true and square. The 
chassis is then placed round the plaster figure, special care being taken to ensure that its sides are 
placed exactly vertically. Then it is fastened permanently to the model, It will be remembered 
that in the case of the Colossus the enlarged figure would have many times the dimensions of the 
original model, so any mistake in the setting of the small chassis might have serious results. 

The small chassis is never removed from the model, until the large figure is completed, but the 
small chassis and model within it may be moved about the site wherever required. 
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All four vertical sides and the top and bottom rails of the chassis are marked with equal divi- 
sions. (A modern sculptor might divide all these bars by inches, or by quarter inches.) Then 
a similar framework of wood would be built up for the Colossus (Fig. 10), to rise section by section 
above the top of the base as work on each part of the fi (commencing at the feet) was taken in 
hand. The large chassis would be marked with a diiine set of divisions to that on the small one, 
though each division would be proportionally larger. On each of the four faces on the large and 
on the small chassis a plumb linc would hang. It could be moved along so as to hang in line with 
any desired division on the top rail. Also, on each face of the chassis a set-square would be sus- 
pended. It could be moved up or down in order to come opposite any part of the igure. Sliding 
on each set-square would be a fitting through which a small pointed rod, or * needle *, could slide. 
The needle could move in a horizontal direction only, either directly towards the figure within the 
chassis, or away from it. Both set-square and needle might be divided, like the other parts of the 
chassis, into inches and quarter inches, and to correspondingly larger divisions on the great chassis. 

Let us suppose that the sculptor wished to find the exact spot in space where the top of the 
patella of the right knee would come. He would go to that face of the small chassis tow which 
the knee pointed. He would then slide the set-square, carrying its needle with it, down to such a 
level that, with suitable forward adjustment, the needle-point could be made to touch the exact 
epee on the knee that he wished to measure. He would now move the plumb-line tll it touched 
the side of the needle, He could then read off the three measurements: (1) so many vertical 
divisions above the base; (2) so many divisions laterally from the side of the chassis, as shown by 
the plumb-linc; and (3) so many divisions inward from the face of the chassis. If he now set the 
nesats to similar marks on the corresponding face of the large chassis, then the point of the needle 
would mark the exact position required. The sculptor could immediately check this position by 
taking a similar set of measurements from another side of the chassis. The needle thus acts as a 
completely controlled compass, by means of which any ‘ point ° on the proposed large figure may 
be accurately fixed in space, however far away it may be situated from the completed parts of the 
work, 

Now, two very important areas which had to be exactly set out quite carly in the work were 
those of the narrowest part of the ankles of the Colossus. ‘They would be situated at a height of 
about 9 feet above the top of the base. We have seen that Chares had probably decided to make 
each ankle about 5 feet in diameter, Each stone column must rise from the base and pass within 
an ankle, its position being carefully fixed by measurements taken with the chassis. e heavy 
iron reinforcing bars of which we have spoken would pass through the vertical grooves cut in the 
drums of the columns, and this arrangement would enable the columns to be as large as possible. 


(5) Burmpinc THE CoLossus 


It will be remembered that the Colossus took twelve years to build, an average rise of some 10 
or 12 feet a year. That would mean that in that time three or four drums had been successively 
added to each of the stone columns, and that the horizontal supporting bars for the bronze plates 
had been fitted into position at the top of each drum before the next drum above it was set im place. 
If the sculptor ran an iron ribbon between these horizontal bars or spokes, shaped to the exact 
section of the figure at that level, the hammered bronze plates which eras the external surface 
of the figure could be riveted to it and to their neighbours on cither side before the modelling of the 
next section above was commenced. 

Let us consider for a few moments how the work progressed. Suppose that we are standing 
on the top of the immense mound of earth, up which we have climbed by a spiral pathway. There is 
an extensive view all round: the little town of Rhodes lying at our feet with its harbours, and the 
rocky coast-line stretching away in the distance. Across the sea, some dozen miles away, is the 
coast of Asia Minor. Close before us rises a rectangular wooden scaffolding, some go feet square, 
like the framework of a building (Fig. 10). Within it we see a screen of bronze which, as a close 
look tells us, is shaped like part ofa man, The lower part of his body and his legs, we find, may be 
seen in the great pit which, framed by the scaffolding, penetrates the centre of the mound. A plat- 
form spans the gap, and we can look down into a great cavern within the body with sides formed 
by the bronze plates. Tall columns of stone rise from the bottom of the cavern, and from them 
radiate numberless iron struts which support the bronze walls. Near by on the level top of the 
mound the orginal model! for the Colossus stands on a bench within its chassis. | 

Work is in progress, for men have built up above the bronze wall a kind of wooden grating 
covered with stucco. It forms a panel some 4 feet long, and it scems to be an extension of the 
modelled surface, rising a few feet higher than the finished portion of the figure. A number of 
large dots of paint, regularly spaced, appear on its surface. They are * point marks’ or measured 
points derived from corresponding marks on the original model, and transferred by the aid of the 
chassis to the great figure. The master sculptor is at work, employing a large riffle with which he 
works over the modelled surface, modifying it to his liking. He ives an occasional glance at the 
smaller figure at his side, but within the safe limits of his measured points he is prepared to modify 
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his modelling to any extent—strengthening a shadow here, trucing a line there. When he Is satisfied 
with the work he will give an order, and his assistants will remove the panel from its position on the 
figure and bear it away to where, at some distance from the foot of the mound, the group of work- 
shops is situated. Should we enter them, we might find a number of models and moulds in plaster 
or stucco, among which were full-sized models for various parts of the legs and feet of the great 
figure. Near by, a foundry in which a large bronze plate is being removed from its mould. This 
was formed from smooth slabs of baked clay. When the pee had cooled enough it would be 
worked over with scrapers to remove any blisters or other blemishes that might be visible. When 
no serious defect remained, the plate would be carried into the principal workshop. This would 
be a big, well-lighted room fitted with long benches and a number of fixed anvils and metal-workers’ 
stakes of various shapes. Resting upon trestles one might sce some stucco panels, each about 
9 feet high and rather more in length. These would be some of the sculptor’s finished models for 

arts of the figure. ‘The craftsmen would be copying them in bronze. ey would take a sheet of 

ronze as received from the foundry, and with hammers beat it to shape while resting on any stake 
of a convenient form for that part of the panel. At times they weak eet the sheet upon a large 
sand-bag or upon a cake of lead and strike it with round-faced hammers in order to produce a 
hollow, or a convex form if seen from the other side of the plate. They would turn the plate about 
continually, striking it either on the front or back as might be necessary. After being worked thus 
for a time the plate would become hard, and must be annealed. This work would be done on a 
hearth with a fire of charcoal blown up by bellows. The plate would be moved about with tongs, 
so that each part in turn became red hot. Then, when it had been cooled and scrubbed clean with 
sand and water, it would be taken back to the craftsman. He would compare it with the stucco 
panel and mark the parts which required modification. Direct hammering would be continued 
intil the master craftsman decided that the work was now far enough advanced for chasing to 
begin. 

A bed of bitumen or pitch would be required as a temporary support during this operation. 
And with hammers and small chasing punches the finer details of the modelling would be put in, 
The chasing represents the final stage of the modelling for each part of the figure, though a little 
touching up by riffle or scraper might eventually follow. When the chasing was completed the panel 
and the stucco model of which it was a copy would be stood up side by side successively in a number 
of different lightings, both indoor and out, and the correct modelling of the forms checked before it 
was finally passed by the sculptor. The work of fitting the plate to its neighbours on either side 
and into its position on the Colossus followed. Finally, it would be riveted in position to the hori- 
zontal bands above and below and to the plates alongside. 

It should be remembered that the Colossus measured some 60 fect round the chest, and the 
curvature of the plates from which that part of the body was made would not depart very far from 
being a straight line. The thigh was over 11 fect in diameter and the ankle 5. For these curved 
surfaces the plates could be easily bent before the detailed modelling was commenced. The smiths 
who produced the body armour and the greaves for the Greek warriors of their time would have 
found nothing unusually difficult in such work. Indeed, they would have felt quite at home with 
it. And over them a great sculptor presided. 

In the smithy was forged the great iron armature, or scaffolding, which was to come within 
the figure. It was composed of iron bars whose size and thickness seemed to suggest to Philon 
‘hammering of Gyclopean force’. Now we have seen that the ‘irons’, as such reinforcement 
is called, probably descended some 15 feet into the base, and the ankles of the Colossus came some 
, feet above its top. Chares would probably carry up the bars in one piece as far as the calf of the 
egs, or possibly to knee-level, before he allowed ajoint. Butit would not have been possible to make 
or to fix single iron bars reaching to shoulder level in one stretch. It is true that the Egyptians 
had cut and erected obelisks measuring 100 feet in height. But consider the difficulty of forgin 
a bar of that length to the exact shape required, and the problem of carrying it up a narrow spiral 
path to the summit of the mound, and of fixing it in the correct position. The sculptor would 
certainly have provided joints at convenient intervals in order to simplify the work. 

We may ask: ‘ Could the smiths of that time forge iron bars of the dimensions required ?* 
Certainly they could, and did. And we know that with appliances of the same order the smiths 
of India made great works of iron which survive to this day. The famous Iron Column of Delhi 
(Fig. 11) was made about the year A.D. 310. It is of wrought iron and measures 23 fect 8 inches 
long, with a diameter of 16} inches at the bottom and 12} inches at the top. Itis not alone. At 
Dhar, in Central India, are almost contemporary iron beams, broken now, but originally 42 feet 
long. They were all constructed by welding ‘blooms’, masses of iron, weighing perhaps 8o Ib. 
each, one after the other on to the end of the column or beam. Some such method of working was 
employed by the Rhodian smiths. 

The forging of the bars destined to support the Colossus, bending them so that they lay just 
within the surface, say at the ankles, and fitting them into the grooves cut into the columns of stone 
involved much heavy and careful work, and justify Philon’s rhetorical language. 

From the relief found at Rhodes, mentioned above, we know that a long fall of drapery hung 
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from the left arm of the Colossus, and it certainly reached down to foot-level, where its core, the third 
stone column, rose from the top of the base. If the drapery fell in one length, some 55 feet, without 
lateral support, we may have in that fact the key to the disaster which overwhelmed the statue. 
The swaying of the figure caused by the earthquake tremors threw an undue strain upon that 
member. It buckled, perhaps half-way down, opposite the knees. Or perhaps a reinforcing bar 
failed. Wecannot tell. But the figure, so strongly constructed at the ankles, gave way at a weaker 
point and fell. 

There is a further point concerning the structure of the statue to which attention may now be 
given, The pose of the right arm, with the hand shading the eyes, brings the thumb almost, or 
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quite, into contact with the hair, Why? Consider the structure of the head and arm, They 
were probably entirely of metal: bronze and iron, without any stone supports. For the two columns 
of stone which passed through the body would not be needed above shoulder-level. The head and 
arm could be supported best by irons fastened to the top of the columns, where strong stone links 
tied them together. But how much stronger would the structure be if at the end of the arm, i.e. 
at the thumb, a strong iron joined it to the head (Fig. 2). Chares would certainly not overlook so 
obvious a reinforcement of the structure, and we may feel sure that he provided the necessary tic. 


(6) THe Great Mounp 


We need not linger over the masons’ yard, for its lay-out and the tools employed in it have 
changed hardly at all in the last 2,000 years. But we must consider the task of erecting the great 
mound. This, as Philon tells us, was built up gradually round the figure, growing as it grew. 
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Like the hills of salt which are so characteristic a feature of the landscape along some of the Spanish 
and French Mediterranean coast-lines, it would have a pathway to the top which coiled round and 
round it, adding considerably to its width and bulk. The spiral pathway could hardly have been 
less than 8 feet wide, and there may have been anxious moments when one of the 10-ton links of 
stone, or a long heavy bar of iron, t reatened to take charge. At the top the sculptor would need 
a space measuring at least 30 feet across to enable him to fix the forearm and hand, and the top of 
the head. The illustration (Fig. 12) shows the method employed in the early seventh century 8.c. 
by an Assyrian king to move a heavy weight (here an 18-foot-high stone lion), But with the Colossus 
the problem was made much more difficult by the curving of the pathway round the mound. The 
cere of the mound may have been the work of slave labour, perhaps assisted by some beasts of 
urden. 


(7) THe Cost or THE CoLossus 


But what was the cost of the Colossus? We are told that the expense was 300 talents. Now 
a talent was equal to 6,000 drachmas. So 300 talents were equal to 1,800,000 drachmas. At 
Eleusis about the year 330 B.c. a skilled man would be paid about 2 drachmas a day. Owing to 
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the continually varying value of money it is difficult to-day to make a direct comparison, but a 
skilled man now may be paid £2 a day. However, he spends his money on very different things 
than did his Hellenic brother. Perhaps we may reckon the cost of the Colossus at half a million 
pounds sterling, or a million, four hundred thousand dollars. 7 
The cost of the work would be the direct responsibility of the citizens of Rhodes, and would 
probably be dealt with by the civic officials. It would come under various headings: site, buildings, 
materials and tools, labour, and so on. ‘The site would be provided by the civic authorities, as also 
the authority to excavate and remove the earth required for the great mound, Certain buildings 
for workshops, foundry, storage, etc., would be required near the site, and lodgings for the workers. 
Excavating tools, and those for stonemasons, smiths, bronze-workers, and carpenters; and the 
materials themselves: stone, bronze, iron, and wood would be needed. The cost of labour would 
be the greatest item. Chares would engage the most skilful smiths, founders, bronze-workers, car- 
penters, and overseers that he could find, and they would be paid at the rate to which their skill 
entitled them, But the unskilled labour, several hundred men, would probably be provided by 
the state, They may have been prisoners from the war which had just ended, or camp-followers 
left behind when King Demetrios withdrew his forces from the island. Their job was but to move 
earth, and to keep on moving earth for years to come. They were fed and lodged at the expense 
of the state, and probably felt themselves lucky if they were paid any pocket money. | 
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The sculptor Lysippos, whose pupil Chares was, was noted for the excellent finish of his work. 
The Colossus also was seid for that reason. As I have said, the fine feeling of life in the i Si 
bronze gives one a good idea of the quality which would have been found in the Colossus itself. 

T am almost at the end of my task. It may have been felt that I have dealt too much with 
surmises, and that there are so few details of the work upon which we may rely that there can be 
little solid foundation for my deductions. But, let us consider the picture which the ancient writers 
and later knowledge have together built up. 

Although not a scrap of the original figure remains, we have learnt a great deal about it. The 
relief found in Rhodes gives us a good idea of its pest, for I accept that relief as an authentic copy 
of the work. Contemporary coins give the probable appearance of the head. The height was not 
105 feet as popularly supposed: it was most probably 120 fect. We have gone a way towards 
settling the actual site of the figure. The discovery of the thickness of metal employed on the work 
is perhaps our greatest surprise, but it puts the work in line with other great figures of the time. 
We may jettison the goo camel loads of metal, as we have the 30,000. We have faced the structural 
problems which, as we know, must have been successfully solved to enable the figure to stand for 
almost a lifetime. And, though we cannot say that the ancient sculptor’s methods were exactly 
those which I have suggested, I have, at least, indicated the problems to be solved and a means by 
which the work cusilif Bas and probably was, erected. We may think of the citizens of Rhodes 
gazing with pride at the splendid figure of their god, soaring upwards far above the city—a figure 
second to none in the whole world. Even in the land of their great ally, Egypt, there was no figure 
$0 gad as this: none more proudly worshipped. I confess that I feel a little jealous of the citizens 
of Rhodes. 

I take this opportunity of expressing my thanks to the many friends who have assisted me in 
my work. Particularly to Professor R. J. H. Jenkins, of King’s College, University of London, 
who drew my attention to some of the carly references to the Colossus and translated their texts for 
me; to Dr. Bernard Ashmole and my other colleagues in the British Museum for criticism and help 
in many problems which have arisen; and to my son, John Gilbert Maryon, civil engineer, whose 
assistance has been invaluable," 
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“ This paper is based on an account read to the Society of Antiquaries of London on qrd December, 1953. 


EURIPIDES AND THE ATHENIANS? 


Tue general view of the relationship between Euripides and his fellow citizens which seems at 
resent to hold the field received its most recent, most extreme, and most eloquent expression in the 
ntroduction to Professor D. L. Page's edition of the Medea. Here we read: ‘ Foreshadowed, too, 

already in Medea is that great burden of unpopularity which was to oppress the poct throughout 
his life, The sequel was the ridicule and hatred which Aristophanes reflects: the climax was his 
yoluntary exile to Macedonia in sorrow and disillusion, Euripides was not the only teacher whom 
the Athenians persecuted, though they returned to him again and again, admiring while they 
hated, moved while they mocked and slandered.’ After quoting vv. 292 ff., where Medea speaks of 
the @@dvos incurred by those with a reputation for cogia, Page continues, ‘ History traces a single 
undeviating line from this passage of Medea through the bitter pages of Aristophanes to the final 
scene of an old man wandering out into the world friendless and embittered.” A similar picture 
had already been presented by Wilamowitz and Murray ; though Wilamowitz, in his critical account 
of the life of Euripides published in 1899, thinks that it was chiefly in the last period of his life in 
Athens, from the production of the Troades in 415, that the tension between Euripides and his 
countrymen became acute, and Murray similarly notes as a significant point the uction of the 
Troades, which ‘set a flame of discord for ever between his people and himself’.2 Of his last 
years in Athens Murray writes, ‘ Whatever the cause, shortly after the production of the Orestes 
in 408 the old poet’s endurance snapped, and at the age apparently of seventy-six, he struck off 
into voluntary exile.’* The general picture, then, is of Euripides apenas the last twenty-five 
years of his life in Athens, especially from 415 onwards, in an atmosphere of increasing isolation, 
unpopularity, and persecution, shot through with oceasional gleams of approbation, until in 408 
the tension became unendurable and he left Athens in voluntary exile, 

I do not suggest that this account of the matter is radically false; I do suggest that there 1s 
exaggeration carried to the point of being positively misleading, and, to say the least, I do not think 
the evidence entitles us to be as confident and emphatic as the three scholars I have mentioned and 
some others. 

There are three main lines of evidence to be considered: first, the biographical tradition on this 
point; second, the comparative rarity of Euripides’ victories in the dramatic contests; third, the 
impression derived from the treatment of Euripides in Old Comedy. 

Perhaps I had better begin with a brief reminder of the nature of the biographical tradition, in 
which the items of information, as Nauck judiciously observed, ‘ nec multa sunt nec sats certa.’ The 
chief material consists of the Blos Etprmifou, by Satyros, composed in the third century B.c., and 
the Tévos xal Bios, ‘ Life and Lineage’, found im some of our SS. of Euripides." The fragments 
of the Life by Satyros, discovered at Oxyrhynchus in 1911, are sufficient to give us a fair idea of its 
own quality and perhaps of the general biographical | ractice of the period. We know that a good 
deal of biography was written by members of the Peripatetic school, and it must have become 
recognised as a regular literary form. As we should expect, the Life by Satyros gives the im- 
pression of careful writing, and seems to aim at artistic arrangement of the material; in addition, 
4 certain liveliness is imparted by the dialogue form in which it is cast. The literary flavour of the 
work is increased by the lavish quotations from Eunpides and from Comedy, the account is 
partly based on the acceptance of the jests of Comedy as historical fact, and on the assumption that 
autobiographical allusions can be discerned in numerous passages from the plays of Euripides 
himself.® Rarytoe does not mention any source (except in relation to some stories about Euripides 
in Macedon, where he refers to AGytot Kai yepaitoto: MaxeSoveov), but such biographical data as 
cannot have been inferred from literary texts are presumably derived from oral tradition, cither 
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biographical significance. Thus Wilamowitz (Finleitumg, p. observes: “What you say seems to me to be i enious rather 
15) has no doubt that Fr. 495, by an unknown speaker in an = than true, Some other similar corrections may be lost to ts. 
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Seedy or through collections of anecdotes or memoirs similar to the fifth-century Epidemiae of Ion 
of Chios. 

The yévos is not, of course, a unity, but a collection of biographical notices of different dates, 
all much later than Satyros. For convenience I refer to the component parts as 1, 2, and 3. yévos 
1 (§§ 1 and 2 in Schwartz’ edition of the Scholia to Euripides, lines 1-49 in the Budé Euripides) 
is a biography complete in itself. It has no literary pretensions, and presumably aims at giving 
as concisely as possible such biographical data as were say to be of interest to a reader of the plays, 
though these data are not all well arranged or very critically selected. On a question of chronology 
the author quotes conflicting views of Philochorus and Eratosthenes, though he may not have been 
directly acquainted with the work of either.’ The only other source mentioned in yévos 1 is the” 
comic dramatist Telecleides, of whom two lines are cited to show that the plays of Euripides were 
partly written by Mnesilochus and Socrates. yévos 2 (Schwartz § 3, Budé text 114-35) is also 
complete in itself but much shorter, and nearly half of it is concerned with criticism of the poet’s 
style and dramatic technique. The writer is careful to ascribe the story about Euripides’ mother 
to writers of Old Comedy, but for the biographical data there is no reference to any source of 
information. ‘yévos 3 (the remainder of the whole) is a jumble of anecdotes, of which some may be 
true, and others are clearly a transference to the life of Euripides of events from the plays, or are 
based on confusion between the stage of Comedy and real life. The only source mentioned is 
Hermippus of Smyrna, a Peripatetic biographer, who is cited as authority for the story that after 
the death of Euripides, Dionysius of Syracuse offered a talent for the poet’s lyre and writing materials, 

What relationship exists between yévos 1, 2, and 3 and the Life by Satyros remains, I think, 
in doubt. The references in yévos 2 to a proud and disdainful attitude on the part of Euripides 
recalls a fragment of Satyros to a somewhat similar effect,? and between ‘yévos 3 and some parts 
of Satyros there is much closer resemblance in content and sometimes in details of wording. It 
cannot, however, be established that the compiler of yévos 3 knew and used the Life by Satyros, 
since some of the sources on which Satyros drew may have been available for the compiler of the 
yevos. All we can be sure of is that in Satyros we have a glimpse of the same sort of biographical 
tradition at a much earlicr stage. 

In addition to these main biographical sources we have a chapter in the Noctes Afticae of Aulus 
Gellius, the article in Swidas and a notice by Thomas Magister, none of which are of much value 
for our present problem, Reference will be made to them, and to scattered passages in Aristotle, 
Plutarch, Athenaeus, and others, in the following attempt to estimate what there is in this bio- 
graphical tradition to support the impression given by Page and others, what degree of credence 
it deserves, and what evidence, if any, points in a different direction. 

First a minor point: Aulus Gellius cites Philochorus as saying that he has seen the cave of 
Euripides on Salamis, and Satyros refers to it, telling us that Euripides * would spend whole days 
there thinking and writing’. This cave is mentioned again in yévos 3 as a place to which Euripides 
retired petryaov Tov d6yAov. The fact that such a cave appears to be a common factor in the tradition 
about many thinkers and writers * does not, of course, isprove 1ts existence in any given instance ; 
we need not doubt it for Euripides, but we may doubt whether it necessarily stamps him as a recluse, 
and whether he really needed it to escape from the dyAos, except in the sense that any writer, even 
an Athenian, might sometimes be glad of a pleasant and secluded spot to work in; even Sophocles 
cannot have written all his plays in the motel ace or at the dinner-table. 

We have, however, in another passage of Satyros a specific staternent on the relations between 
Euripides and his fellow-citizens: ‘Everybody disliked him, the men on account of his SucowiAic 
“unsociableness"’, the women because of his treatment of them in his plays. He thus incurred 
great danger from both sexes; for he was prosecuted by Cleon for doéBeia, and attacked by the 
women at the Thesmophoria.’ The origin of the latter story is obvious and does not inspire much 
confidence in the story of a prosecution by Cleon for impicty, which appears for the first time in 
Satyros and may also be based on some incident or allusion in Comedy now lost to us..° If such a 
prosecution actually took place it would not be any proof of general unpopularity. On the con- 
trary, if Euripides was accused of impiety by Cleon or anybody else and, unlike some others, acquitted, 
as we should suppose in the absence of any break in his career and any reference toa penalty imposed, 
this might be taken as an indication that he was too well established in popular favour for the prose- 
cution to succeed. 

Nevertheless, the assertion of the SvcoyiAla of Euripides remains, and reappears in later 
tradition in the adjectives used to describe his appearance and personal characteristics. Thus in 
yévos 3 he is described as oxvGpamds, cuvvous, avotnpds, piodyeceos, and in the article in Suidas 
as Gpeidns and pevycov tas cuvovcias. In this part of the tradition, then, the notion of the 





* He mentions, for instance, as a fact that Euripides’ mother i There is a further reference to a charge of impiety brought 
was a greengrocer, though, according to Aulus Gellius, the against Euripides in an unpublished papyrus fragment of the 
improbahility of this story had already been demonstrated by second century a.n. from C ythynchus, which T have seen by 
Philochorus. courtesy of Prof. E.G. Turner; but there is good reason to 

* Cf. below p. Bon. 15. think that this fragment describes themes for rhetorical Exercises, 

* See Gerstinger, Wiener Studien, 98 (1916), pp. 54 ff. 30 that events referred to may be purely imaginary. 
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SucoptAia of Euripides is established. Where does it come from? Not from the extant plays of 
Aristophanes and fragments of Old Comedy, the only contemporary evidence. In the Thesmo- 
phoriazusae Euripides is made to refer to himself as prey-haired and bearded, but otherwise Aristo- 
phanes does not make any pay with his personal appearance or characteristics, as he does with those 
of Socrates in the Clouds. he impression of Euripides given in later tradition may be partly due to 
inference from the existence of the cave on Salamis, and partly to the reputation of Euripides as a 
thinker, since thinkers were apt to be regarded as by definition proud and unsociable. But if this 
notion grew up in the oral and written tradition of the fourth century, there must have been some 
further foundation for it. Now Sophocles seems to have been endowed with a particularly attrac- 
tive personality and a sociable nature; Athenaeus, forinstance, describes him as one of the &troAave- 
tixol, and there is, of course, contemporary evidence to the same effect. We may safely assume 
that Euripides really was, by contrast with Sophocles, somewhat austere and reserved in manner; 
but given the existence of some such contrast it was very likely to be exaggerated, possibly in their 
lifetime, and still more in retrospect, until the antithesis was developed between, on the one hand, 
the popular Sophocles dancing and ae and on the other Euripides solitary, sombre, satirical." 
The increasing popularity of the plays of Euripides in the fourth century might even strengthen the 
antithesis by drawing attention to the contrast between this posthumous renown and the supposed 
burden of unpopularity during his life in Athens. 

It also seems likely that the departure of Euripides to Macedon, which Murray calls * onary 
exile’, both for ancient biographers and perhaps for some modern critics has cast its shadow bac 
over the preceding years. In Satyros (col, xv 1) the chief speaker describes Euripides as grieved 
at the émyapios pbdvos of his fellow-citizens and annoyed at being associated with (or in com- 
Sechieng with) inferior dramatists. There is a gap in the text here, but it seems likely that these 
eelings are given as the reason for Euripides’ departure from Athens, which is alluded to shortly 
afterwards (col. xvii 1). A little later (col. xix 1) the chief character speaks with indignation of how 
the Athenians were left behind by the Macedonians and Sicilians in their recognition of the greatness 
of Euripides. There is, of course, no doubt that soon after the production of the Orestes in 408 
Euripides left Athens and did not return, On the assumption that he was becoming ancreasonty 
unpopular and persecuted in Athens, especially from 415 onwards, this event might naturally be 
regarded as marking the point when the tension became unendurable; but it cannot in itself be 
taken as a sure indication of years of growing hostility. Philodemus, writing in the first century 
B.c., has a passage referring to someone who departed to the court of Archelaus sorrowing because 
almost everyone rejoiced at his misfortune." ‘This may ae well refer to Euripides, though he was 
not the only Athenian to join the court of Archelaus, and if so the suggestion is that, at this time at 
any rate, he was in some trouble and was unpopular. But even if there 1s some truth in this, it would 
be rash to generalise too freely about the normal reputation of Euripides in Athens. It is possible 
that some political or other trouble of which we know nothing may have blown up suddenly and 
made it advisable for him to leave Athens. It is also possible that he was not actually in any way 
obliged to leave; that he, like Agathon, Zeuxis, and other distinguished Athenians whom Archelaus 

athered about him, welcomed the king’s invitation as an opportunity to escape from the war-time 

ardships of life in Athens; ?* and that although his departure ts regularly referred to by scholars as 
exile, he thought of it as a visit from which he intended to return, though in fact he died in Macedon 
soon afterwards, just as Aeschylus visited the court of Hiero soon after 458 and did not return. 

One further general point about the Life by Satyrosis relevant here. It appears that the bio- 
graphers of the Peripatetic school did not approach their material in a purely objective and de- 
tached spirit of historical enquiry, but wrote cither in a laudatory or a derogatory spirit, and also 
aimed at producing an interesting and readable story..4 The treatment of Socrates by Aristoxenus 
of Tarentum has something of the nature of a yoyos; the life of Euripides by Satyros almost amounts 
to an Eratvos: it breathes throughout a spirit of admiration and respect.4* Now because Euripides 
was less successful as a dramatist than Sophocles, because he was regularly made the target for the 
shafis of Comedy, and perhaps also because for whatever reason he did eventually leave Athens tor 
Macedon, it might well seem that the best way to exalt Euripides and present him as a more interest- 
ing and romantic figure, was to stress the unworthiness of the Athenians (Satyros himself was not an 
Athenian and did not write for Athenians) and their lack of appreciation, to invest him with the 
glamour of the great man honoured elsewhere but misunderstood and persecuted by his own country- 
men, who recognised his greatness only after his death. Thus Satyros would seize upon and thereby 





4 It was inevitable that point: of contrast and compansan 
between two such notable contemporaries and rivals should be 
noted, if not Invented; for example, for a contrast on quite 
different lines, compare the saying recorded by Athenacus 
(xiii Go3¢) that Sophocles was pikopeipas, Euripicdes pioyuens. 

18 De cittis X20 Bed wal pack dySdpevey airy fri 1 oyier 
Taras Emyaipew mpos “Apydkaoy dreAGelv. 

4 Sophocles was probably invited (Vit, 10) but did not go. 
The occasion of the invitation to the three distinguished Attic 
dramatists, was perhaps the inauguration by Archelaus at this 


time of dyaug oxnemol in honour of Zeus and the Muses at 
i oF Heater Cocks of xvii 5). ; 
. Stuart, Epocks of Greek and Roman Biography, pp. 147-54. 
1 Tn one passage (Fr. 37 Gol. 1) where cle se deserted 
as bri volt (Siow ayatols Gynhds Gv there is perhaps a slight 
reminiscence of the Aristotelian pryckdpuyes, of whom we are 
again reminded in yives 2 in the words tepdotero TG TokkGv 
and tompiSaw tdoto, which recalls tmepdoms in the Aristotelian 
descripnion (E.N. ri2gb-1124a). 
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establish more firmly those aspects of current tradition which tended to bear out this picture of 
Euripides. 

The death of Aeschylus in Sicily may have given rise in some quarters to a similar picture of 
persecution, as in the epigram of Diodorus (A.P. vii 40): * Here lies great Aeschylus, far from his 
native land of Cecrops; 


tis pBGvos aia, 
Gnociias cyatiy Eynotos alév Eyer; 


Ancient biographers did, of course, ascribe to Aeschylus various motives of pique for his departure 
from Athens after the Oresteia, though modern scholars are sceptical. No doubt, too, any prominent 
citizen would be at times exposed to pGdvos, but this must be distinguished from a permanent atmo- 
sphere of ill-will. 

We have been concerned so far mainly with the biographical tradition in Satyros, in yévos 3, 
and in Suidas. In yévos 2 there is a reference to the studies of Euripides in philosophy, followed 
by the comment that it was probably on this account that he looked down upon the many, Here 
we seem to have the traditional figure of the lofty thinker contrasted with the ignorant masses. 
There is also a reference to the attacks of the comic dramatists as due to pSdvos, and the writer adds 
that Euripides ‘ disdaining all this departed to Macedon’. In yévos 1, on the other hand, there 
is no reference at all to anything amiss in the relationship between Euripides and the Athentans,™ 
merely a statement that they erected a cenotaph to him and mourned his death. 

My conclusion so far is that the notions of the SucopiAia of Euripides and of the ill-will of his 
fellow citizens towards him are undoubtedly present in some aspects of the tradition, but that 
there are reasons for thinking that the amount of smoke may well be out of all proportion to the 
a of the fire. It remains to compare what there is in the tradition that points in a different 

rection. 

In the Life by Satyros and in Plutarch’s Life of Nicias the story is told that some of the Athenians 
captured in Sicily cither obtained better treatment or in some cases were even given their freedom 
because they could recite or sing to their captors passages from the plays of Euripides, and that those 
who returned to Athens went and thanked Euripides, as well they might. Differences in detail 
between Satyros and Plutarch suggest the possibility that they derived the story from independent 
sources, and it seems in any case unlikely that such a story would be a pure fabrication. The 
number concerned may have been exaggerated (Satyros and Plutarch speak of ovyvoi), but even 
so the impression made in Athens must have been considerable. Our own experience in recent 
wars has, | think, shown that in war-time such services tend to make an impression out of proportion 
to their real "SRE and the numbers involved. It was a fitting corollary to this, and im itself 
a mark of public esteem, that Euripides, according to Plutarch, was entrusted with the task of com- 
eer the éimnSciov for those who fell in Sicily. All this would be round about 412-411, when 

uripides is supposed to be becoming more and more lonely and embittered. Of course, public 
favour is fickle, and we must not make too much of such an incident; neither should it be ignored. 

Another episode recorded by Satyros should perhaps be mentioned here. He recounts how 
‘when Timotheus met with disapproval on account of his innovations in music, and became so 
depressed that he had decided to kill himself, Euripides alone ridiculed the audience, and per- 
ceiving the high quality of Timotheus’ art, consoled him in the most encouraging terms, and com- 
posed the ss Aa to the Persae, and as a result of a victory Timotheus ceased to be ised '. 
Wilamowitz gave the date of the first performance as 400-398, and thought it took place at Miletus.“ 
and if he is nght this, of course, tells strongly against the truth of the tradition. 5. E, Bassett, how- 
ever, has made out a good case for saprpomes at the first performance was at Athens between 412 
and 408," and it seems that the tradition found in Satyros and alluded to by Plutarch ™ should not 
at any rate be lightly rejected. If there is anything in it, whether Euripides actually composed the 
prelude or not, the impression it leaves does not quite fit the picture of Batipides as being hi 
disliked and persecuted, but suggests rather the established and respected dramatist lending a 
nelpang: hand to a less successful w artist. 

There is another incident in the tradition from which some inference might be made about the 
position of Euripides at Athens. In yévos 1 it is said that he went to Magnesia and was honoured 
there with apofevic and 4téAcia. The following sentence implies that this was in 408, when he 
was on his way to Macedon. It may be assumed that normally a city would try to secure as proxenos 
a man of good standing in his own city; but in this instance, on the assumption that Eun ides was 
now an exile, we must conclude that proxenia was parely complimentary, or possibly that Euripides 
was given citizen rights as a compliment, and this became confused ath proxenia, which generally 
carried with it such rights as a reward for services to be rendered. In either case the story would 
merely illustrate the respect in which Euripides was held abroad. Perhaps, however, we should 


M Schmid (Gr. Lit. 1 9. 4. p. 325) is thus incorrect in ' Timotheos, Dir Perser (1909), pp. f4 EF. 
ing that all biographies agree on the ill-feeling against ™ Class. Phil, xxvi (1991), pp. 159 ff. 
Euripides. 18 Afor. 795, D. 
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Or 


consider two other possibilities: that Euripides was made proxenos on the assumption that he would 
be returning to Athens in due course, or that the compiler of the yévos has gone astray in chrono- 


y, and the citizens of M 


ia made Euripides their proxenos in the normal way at some earlier 


eriod.2® Both these possibilities would be more in accordance with the usual meaning of proxenia, 


and both would rope that Euripides was a person of 
: ask whether Euripides took any part in public life at 


To conclude section it is relevant to 


Athens, apart from his work as dramatist and producer. 
that he served in the forces like every other male citizen," and silence on this topic in 
if anything, that he performed his service without any special 
It is generally asserted that apart from this he Spiraea no public duty 


others note, 
Aristophanes and clsewhere suggests, 
distinction or disgrace. 


at all, in marked contrast to Sophocles. Aristotle, however, in Rhetoric II 
ing a point ot peychalogy appace to rhetoric, refers to ‘ the answer of Euri 
this answer was given on an occasion when Euripides was sent as an envoy to 


The scholiast says that 


good standing in his own city. 


It may be assumed, as Murray and 


20, where he is ilhustrat- 
ides to the Syracusans *.* 


Syracuse, and the incident, if it is genuine, erhaps took place during the negotiations between 


Athens and Syracuse between 427 and 415. 


ere is certainly no other reference to this or to any 


other diplomatic mission of Euripides, and partly for this reason, partly perhaps because the whole 


thing was thought to be inherently improba 


has been suggested that here, as elsewhere, there has been 
e fourth-century orator; or, alternatively, that 


Hypereides, 


le, the passage has been 


subjected to emendation. It 
confusion between Euripides and 
Aristotle was referring to another 


Euripides mentioned in Ecclesiazusae 825 as an early fourth-century politician, and identified by Wila- 
mowitz with a eeu who appears in a fourth-century inscription. On the assumption that 


Euripides was an em 
must be grateful for am 
assumption is question 
bility 
had certainly been employed on 
Euripides Rhetoricus was similarly 


at it is our Euripides to whom Aristotle reters.** 
diplomatic missions, 
employed. We can hardly reject the possibility merely for lack 
of confirmation. ‘That Sophocles, for instance, held the office o 


ittered recluse who could not have received any such public se ae hag we 
ingenuity that enables us to discount the passage in Aristotle; but if that 
we need not be quite so grateful, and we might even reckon with the possi- 


Professed experts in rhetoric, like Gorgias, 
and in a way it would not be surprising if 


Hellenotamias is known only from 


an inscription and is not, as it Rapreos mentioned at all in any literary source. 


In distinguishing lines of evi 
the bio 
Euripides’ productions an 
sete Bes be more reliable than other biogra 
ascri ifeti 


phical tradition, partly for convenience, 
victories is probably 
hical 


ence I separated the dramatic career of Euripides from the rest of 


partly because our information on the number of 
derived ultimately from official records, and is 


items. We need not doubt that the five victories 


to him, four in his lifetime and one for a posthumous production, is the correct total. 
Sophocles won eighteen victories, and though this is out of a total of thirty-one productions rst 
twenty-two of Euripides, the proportion remains far higher and there is no question that Sophocles 


was far more successful than 
relative lack of success, which certainly involved 


other and inferior dramatists, should be assumed 
and whether it was in 


disapproval of the man or his work or both. This 


illusionment to which scholars refer, 


Euripides in the dramatic contests. The question is whether this 
yeing defeated not only by Sophocles but also by 


to have induced the sense of bitterness and dis- 
itself an indication of general public 
may be to some extent a matter of opinion rather 


than of argument, but there are two considerations that should not be overlooked. 


First, apart from the five victories, 


we have information, derived probably from the didascaltae, 


of three occasions on which Euripides was second in the contest,** and of two or three occasions on 


which he was third.** 
ductions, it is reasonable to suppose 
indeed, the assumptions ncderipvie some 
sugges’ 
Seco 
Euripides’ plays is given in 
hibited twenty-two times. 





* Murray, op. cit., p. 169, seems to assume that this was 50. 
* To say, however, thar he “had fought im scores of hand- 
to-hand battles’ (Murray, op. at., p. toy) seems to be going 
beyond facts or probabilities. 
He does not give the words of the answer, apparently 
asuming that it was a well-known retort. 
Hermes 34 (1899), p. 617 and 61 (1g26), p. 903; cf. IG 
Il i 79. Yet another candidate @ @ Euripides, father of 
CeTicy mentioned in Thue, ii 70, 79, and proposed with 
hesitation by Sauppe; see Cope, Rhetoric of Aristotle, vol. 1, p- 


82. 

24 This is the most that can be said on such slight evidence, 
and I am merely arguing that to dismiss the possibility on the 
ground that Euripides was étpéyiev is to beg the question. 
Apart from this particular mission, it is rhaps rash to assume 
that E. remained entirely aloof from all public affairs, The 
absence of evidence only proves a negative where cvidence is to 


1is fits well enough, since the 


In the absence of any information about the remaining eleven or twelve pro- 
that on some of these occasions he won the second pn 
plays of Aristophanes, which we shall consider later, 
t the probability that he won the second prize on many of those occasions. 

ndl *, we should ask whether Euripides was ever refused a chorus.** The total number of 
i the tradition as  gushearely 4 ninety-two, and Suidas adds that he ex- 


pnize,”" 


our plays left over may, like the Archelaus, 


be expected. [tmay be safe to conclude that E. never held any 
important post; but if, for examp e, he served uneventfully as 
a Pokernis and a Smacmis, is any reason why Aristo- 
phanes or anybody else should have mentioned this? We hear 
of Socrates as a Boudeuri: only because his spell of duty was not 
uneventful, 

8 Aleestis (Arg. Inc.|, Troades (Arg. Arist. ap. Aclian), Phornissas 
(Arg. Arut,). 

24 Pelindes (yiwoy 1), Medea (Arg. Anat.) There is abo a 
reference in Suidas to another grd prize, without mention of 
play or date. 

2) The Argument of Aristophanes says of the Orestes 7 
Spapa vow inl oxniis cOSomucnton, but we cannot safely infer 
from. this its fate at the first production. 

™ That is, after his first production, Before them first 
duction most dramatists must have sent in some plays whi 
were returned with the Archon’s compliments. 
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have been produced separately and so omitted from the number of productions given in Suidas. At 
any rate, the inference is that all or nearly all the plays written were produced. It is true that there 
would presumably be no official record of plays written as distinct from plays produced, so that 
tradition on this point might be less reliable. Nauck, indeed, seems to think that the number 
ninety-two must really be derived from the records of plays produced, and on this assumption 
remarks si quando Euripides ne tertium quidem praemium consecutus sit, td quod accidisse et probabile putamus, 
plus nonaginta duas fabulas ab eo composttas fuisse necesse est.2® But this is pure conjecture, and not very 
plausible. If Euripides had been refused a chorus, this is a matter to which we might have expected 
to find some reference in Aristophanes or elsewhere, as we do to other dramatists who were thus 
rejected. Moreover, comparison with Sophocles suggests that ninety-two plays is at any rate likely 
enough as a total output. Since it is generally agreed that Sophocles was rarely, if ever, refused a 
chorus, the number of plays ascribed to him—a hundred and twenty-four or thirty-one sets of plays, 
will be fairly accurate, even if it is really derived from records of production. If we reckon hi 
dramatic career as extending from the date of his first production down to his death, this gives an 
output of, on the average, one set of plays every two years. Reckoning on the same basis i 
two sets of plays for Euripides would give almost precisely the same rate of output, and if it is right 
for Sophocles it may well be about right for Euripides. us, although we cannot be sure of p 
figures, it seems fair to conclude that Euripides, like Sophocles, was rarely if ever refused a chorus. 
¢ official responsible for selecting plays must have been guided partly by the recognised popular 
estimate of those who submitted plays, and it looks as though long before the end of their careers it 
was true of Euripides, as of Sophocles, that his work would almost as a matter of course be accepted 
for production. The point is of some importance, since if Euripides had composed any considerable 
number of plays which never achieved production, or only on inferior occasions, that might indeed 
have been a cause of bitterness and frustration. As it was, if we think of his career as one in which 
he could practically count upon production, in which on three occasions at least and probably 
many more he won the second prize, and on four occasions won the first prize, should we regard this 
as a failure? It should be added, perhaps, that although Euripides is far behind Sophocles in the 
number of his victories, we do not Senate know of any other contemporary dramatist who scored 
more victories than Euripides; but our information is admittedly inadequate. Lastly, I will 
anticipate the following section by saying that if anything emerges clearly from the Frogs of Aristo- 
phanes, it is, I believe, the background assumption of the whole Bath that among contemporary 
dramatists Sophocles and Euripides were undoubtedly the best. is was, of course, In retrospect, 
but I think that the evidence of the Thesmophoriazusae and other plays supports the view that though 
Euripides laid himself open to opposition and disapproval, as Sophocles did not, he was nevertheless 
established as being, after Sophocles, the most distinguished living writer of tragedy. : 
The only contemporary evidence we have on the relations between Euripides and the Athenians 
is to be found in the remains of Old Attic Comedy, and it is natural that both ancient and modern 
critics should be strongly influenced by the impressions they derive from this source. The con- 
clusions reached by Page and other scholars seem to be that Aristophanes and his colleagues attacked 
Euripides persistently and savagely, and that in so doing they were sustained by general public 
opinion, and were in fact giving expression to the dislike and disapproval of the majority of the 
a Page himself speaks of * the bitter pages of Aristophanes ’, and the same adjective is used 
y Sikes when he writes on the Frogs: * Such is the end of the bitterest attack which any member of 
the genus irritabile has ever made on a colleague.’ ** Rhys Roberts writes even more passionately : 
* One contemporary voice drowns all the rest with its ceaseless torrent of anger and disgust and scorn 
—Aristophanes.’ It is not possible within the limits of this paper to cxamine in detail the treat- 
ment of Euripides by Aristophanes and its implications for the relationship between Euripides 
and the Athenians, and I cannot now do much more than indicate my own view, with a few 
words of explanation. This is indeed a matter which could never perhaps be settled entirely by 
atgumetit, since it depends to some extent on personal impressions of the tone and atmosphere of 
a play. 
i In Wasps, v 60, Aristophanes mentions as one of the stock aes of comedy, along with 
* Heracles cheated of his di ’ dvacekyaivopuevos Evpitiéns. From this alone we might infer 
that Aristophanes was not the only dramatist to aim his shafts at Euripides. There is, however, 
little positive evidence of what was said, and we must be content to take our impression from 
Aristophanes. Some scholars make a clear distinction between earlier plays and the Frogs, and 
would agree that, for example, the scene in the Acharnians is good-humoured banter, and that the 
Thesmophoriazusae, as Murray puts it, ‘ can only be 2 ge as a tremendous compliment to Euri- 
pides ', whereas the Frogs is regarded as a serious at 33 But the more I look at this play, the less 
ground I see for thinking that Aristophanes intended it in that spirit. The satire is by no means’ 
confined to Euripides, but is also directed at Aeschylus, not only in his dramatic technique, but also 


* Euripides, Teubner Ed. Vol. I xxv. #2 W. Rhys Roberts, Greek Rhetoric and Literary Criticism, p. 18. 
8° Ar. Pax 8o1—2. = Not, of course, by all scholars: cf. R. E. Wycherley, 
4 E. E. Sikes, The Greek View of Poetry, p. 60. Greece and Rome XV (1946), pp. 98-107. 
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in the ideals he represents; Aristophanes can hardly have regarded as ideal citizens the stout- 
hearted but empty-headed warriors proudly presented by Aeschylus in Frogs 1069-1073. Vv 
often, of course, the mockery is directed neither at Euripides nor Aeschylus but at Dion himselt, 
the god of tr y, who regularly displays his incapacity for dramatic criticism.** -F pans we 
must not lose sight of the fact that the whole plot of the Frogs assumes that Aeschylus, Sophocles, and 
Euripides are undoubtedly the three leading dramatists ; the inferiority of contemporary dramatists 
to Euripides is expressly stated, and from the references to them in this play and elsewhere we can see 
how Aristophanes speaks of those dramatists whom he really did dislike or despise.** In the Frogs 
Sophocles is prepared for a possible victory by Euripides over Aeschylus, and in fact the contest is 
represented as being a very close thing right up to the end. I would suggest that the basic concep- 
tion of the Frogs was not an attack on Euripides, but the idea of exploiting the dramatic possibilities 
inherent in a between two playwrights so conveniently antithetical.** This does not, of course, 
exclude the intention to deliver a few shrewd thrusts at tendencies in contemporary drama which 
Aristophanes may have deplored on moral or aesthetic grounds. He must have had personal views 
on politics and drama which were bound to colour his reflection of the contemporary scene, and 
it is at least arguable that he did in fact think the art of Euripides on the whole inferior to 
that of Aeschylus or Sophocles; and although there are indications in the plays of Euripides of 
a political outlook not unlike that of Aristophanes, it may also be true that Aristophanes had 
ve doubts about the influence on the younger generation of some aspects of Euripidean drama, 
ut this is not to say that the Frogs is a ‘ bitter attack’, still less a ‘ torrent of anger, disgust and 
scorn’. 

For our present purpose it is more important to ask what inference can be drawn from Comedy 
about the audiences in relation to Euripides. If it is true that the background assumption of the 
Frogs is that among his contemporaries Euripides was second only to Sophocles, we may take it that 
Aristophanes thought, no doubt rightly, that this assumption would be accepted as reasonable by 
the audience. This is confirmed by a well-known feature of Aristophanic comedy, the frequent 
allusions to and parody of lines or scenes from Euripides, allusions which audiences were some- 
times apparently expected to appreciate some years alter the production of the relevant play. All 
this seems to argue familiarity with the pe of Euripides not only in See Re but also in at 
least a fair proportion of his audiences, it then natural to suppose that while the plays were well 
known, much quoted and long remembered, the dramatist himself was normally the object of 
general dislike and ill-will? regards detailed criticisms of Euripides by Aristophanes, there 
must have been considerable differences of opinion among the audience. It is possible that, as a 
passage in Aristophanes suggests,*’ the most ardent supporters of Euripides might be found among 
the younger men, and that in some other quarters there was correspondingly persistent antagonism. 
Generally speaking, however, even if Aristophanes was more hostile to Euripides than I believe him 
to have been, we must not be too ready to identify the majority of the audience with him. They 
were accustomed in the atmosphere of Comedy to seeing famous men ridiculed, without taking it all 
very literally or very seriously. The treatment of Cleon in the Knights might with more reason be 
called an attack, but this play is not generally assumed to have been inspired by or the cause of any 
general unpopularity of Cleon. The audience were ready to delight in the rough nendiing of Cleon 
on the stage, and went away to vote the real Cleon into the office of strategos not long afterwards. 
No doubt in the Frogs and elsewhere they enjoyed the satiric handling of well-known c acteristics 
of Euripides, and liked seeing him, clever and up-to-date as he was, worsted by Aeschylus, the grand 
old man of tragedy; but I do not think it necessary to suppose that the plays of Aristophanes or other 
comic dramatists were inspired by or the cause of any general ill-will against him. 

Page, Wilamowitz, and Murray certainly present us with a romantic picture of this great poct 
and dramatist, sitting lonely in his cave by the sea, or moving about the streets of Athens embittered 
and disillusioned, misunderstood and persecuted, yet evoking at times as ¢, unwilling admiration. 
Then again how dramatic the sudden reversal of opinion after his death, when Sophocles presented 
his chorus in mourning, a gesture which he presumably expected to be received with sympathy and 
understanding, not with astonishment or derision; and again when, according to tradition, the 
Athenians sent to beg from the Macedonians the bones of the man whom they had practically driven 
out of Athens eighteen months before. 

Romantic and dramatic; but can we be sure that it is also true? Or if we consider the tradi- 
tion as a whole, critically and without any preconceived opinion, it is at least equally compatible 
with that tradition to suppose that the truth was rather more humdrum: that Euripides was much 
less successful, less sociable, and less popular than Sophocles, and by comparison showed a certain 
aloofness and reserve of manner; but that although, like most well-known men, he had his ups and 
downs in popular favour, in general he was and remained a well-respected fellow citizen, one who 





_** In the verse-weighi scent, for example, he comes to a ** Similarly I believe Murray is right in regarding the Clouds 

right conclusion for reasons. : as a dramatic picture of a clash of humours rather than an 
33 Eg, Ra. 86 (Xenocles); Ach. 138, Therm. 170 (Theognis); attack on Socrates. 

Pax 802-17 (Morsimos and Mcelanthios); Thesm. 168-7o = **"_ Nuh. 1965-72, 1376-7. 

{Philocles, | ler Theognis). 
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served normally as a soldier, and possibly on a diplomatic mission, but was chiefly famous as being, 
after Sophocles, the most distinguished dramatist of the day, unorthodox sometimes and disconcert- 
ing, one who roused disapproval in some quarters and was fair for Aristo es and his 
colleagues, but a dramatist whose ag everyone wanted to see, a poet not without honour in 
his own country, as well as abroad in Sicily, Magnesia, and Macedonia. 


P. T. STEVENS 
Bedford College London- 


TWO UNRECOGNISED PTOLEMAIC PAPYRI 


J], Tue Fracmwent or Everpmes’ Orestes 


Tue well-known fragment of a musical score of a chorus from Euripides’ Orestes, ublished in 
1892 by K. Wessely ! was dated by its first editor to the first century alter Christ. Wessely, who 
had no dated palaeographical material for comparison, based his dating on external factors. * The 
scrap was taken (presumably when unpacked in Vienna, though this is not specifically mentioned) 
from a layer of papyri which belong to the first century .p. (the Hadrianic pence. the latest), a 
judgement that I can confirm by means of the dates on some of the pieces should the letter forms 
not be thought sufficient indication.’ Allowing for a certain period of years to elapse before a 
literary work was set aside, Wessely concluded that ‘the evidence permits a date in the time of 
Augustus’. This conclusion seemed to gain force from a suggestion that the papyrus was con- 
temporary with Dionysius of Halicarnassus’ musical score of the Orestes (de comp. verb. 11), and has 
been generally accepted. Nevertheless, the dating is at least two centuries too late. The character 
of the hand is to a large extent concealed by the photograph (and subsequently apparently it has 
always been this reproduction that has been reproduced) which accompanied the editto princeps. 
Seen in the original, however, as I was privileged to see it in the summer of 1955, its unmistakable 
Ptolemaic character thrusts itself on the attention. The mere size of the letters, especially their 
width, the coarse cut of the writer’s pen which can only make thick strokes, the unnecessary horizontal 
link-strokes found at the top of a vertical hasta (seen clearly in the p of péyas, 1. 2) are among such 
unmistakable stylistic features. Moreover, some of the letters have a characteristic Ptolemaic 
shape—a, x, A, x, and above all 1, which begins with a bold initial upstroke on the left, v which 
has a long, shallow bowl and a leftward curve at the foot of its vertical; to which one is tempted to 
add the archaic square ¢ of the musical notation. Among examples of Ptolemaic calligraphy this 
hand must take a high place. I know of no precisely similar dated handwriting, for dated literary 
hands of this period are still rare. But a number of similarities can be seen in any one of the following 
non-literary texts: P. Cairo Zeno 59532 (epitaph) and 379533 (music),* and P.S.I. $79 (letter of 
249/58 B.c.),* all from the Zenon ae ve and to be dated about 950 8.c.; P. Teb. 811,4 a smaller 
and rougher hand of 165 8.c.; P. London 44,° a good documentary hand of 161 8.c, which I 
should judge later than the Orestes. 260 B.c, and 150 8.c, are the extreme limits between which I 
would assign the date of this papyrus, with a preference for about 200 B.c.° On this revised view 
of its dating, the Orestes fragment is even on external grounds to be reckoned among the oldest 
ay Oi pieces of Greek music, only the Zenon scrap (P. Cairo Zenon 59533) being perhaps 
older. 

This revised dating tidies up a small matter of notation, In this scrap, a long vowel sung to 
more than one musical note is written twice: Gos (for ds) in 1. 6. This duplication of letters (pre- 
served in medieval MSS. for the parody on Euripides cicietAicoete Aristoph. Frogs 1314) is found 
elsewhere in our surviving fragments of ancient music only in the two Delphic inscriptions, which 
are certainly of the second century 8.c. It may now be held with confidence that the early notation 
for a syllable sung to more than one note was duplication of the letters, and that the use of a sublinear 
hyphen is the later one.’ 

The text of Euripides which the papyrus offers differs from the received version in its placing 
of the parenthetic repeated xatoAopupopa. In the manuscripts and editions these words have the 
status of an independent clause, though the former place them before 6 péyas GABos o povipas év 
Bpotois, while most of the latter adopt Kirchhoff's suggestion and put them after this phrase in order 
to make them occupy precisely the same position in the system as the apparently parallel and 
responding xafixetevouat, 1. 924. In the papyrus the words are interjected into the middle of an 
involved clause in such a way as to separate the subject of the participle topewv from its object 
aipe (and if ds is read for 6, the none relative from its antecedent.) From the metrical point 
of view, the transposition of this pair of dochmiacs offers no greater difficulties in obtaining re- 
sponsion than are involved in obtaining correspondence between Il, 322 and 338 as given in Murray’s 





1 Miter aut d. Sammiting der Papyrus Erzherzog Rainer, V, ® Plates of these two in Norsa, Seritiura [Lettererta Greca ‘Tav. 
PP. 65-73 (1892). Useful though not exhaustive bibliography 2 and 5. _ 
later discussions in R, A. Pack, The Greek and Latin Liferary late in Norsa, Seritf. Doc, i, Tav. 5. 
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T was fortumate to be able to discuss the hand with Mlle 
re Préaux and to learn that she agrees with this dating. 
Cy. KR. P. Winnington-Ingram, Symbol. O«., MAXI, p. 9. 
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Textt from Greco-Roman Egypt, p. 24, No, 300, to which add ‘ 

A. M! Dale, Lyric Metres of Greek Drama, pp. 2-3, 194 ff; E. = 
in, Trois Documents de Musigne Grecgur, pp. 14-24; R. P. ns 

Winnington-Ingram, Symbolas Osloenses NACXI (3955). pp. Olar 
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New Chapters in Greek Literature, ond Series, p. 145. 
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ee text,” and supporters of the order found in the papyrus (¢.g. Crusius®) have not been 
lacking. 

Now the revised dating of the fragment here set out means that its aberrant text cannot be dis- 
missed as due to careless copying of the order of lines in the Alexandrian edition. The papyrus 
must, in fact, be independent of, perhaps prior to, the Alexandrian tradition, An independent 
tradition may nevertheless still mot preserve the right reading, and the cameranhy of the scribe, as 
appears in the case of the Thucydides text shortly to be considered, need be no guarantee of the 
correctness of his text, No doubt the reason why editors are reluctant to accept the papyrus order 
is that they have judged the traditional version to represent, if not what Euripides wrote, at least the 
considered judgment of the Alexandrian editors. But it is surely difficult to attribute the text of 
the papyrus to a mere scribal error.” Divergencies from the accepted text that are found in early 
Ptolemaic * wild * papyri are in general eel ieee Greek, that is, the are at least ible variants. 
Under what conditions, however, is it possible to conceive the displacement of phrases in a lyric 
text that is “ protected” by musical notation (both of pitch and rhythm)? In using the word 
* protected ’ I am assuming that the notation is not merely an antiquarian apparatus, but represents 
something that is still practised and appreciated. The answer to a question put in this form must be 
that groups of words can ‘ wander’ only if their transposition is indifferent from an interpretative, 
metrical, accentual, and musical point of view. Now, it has already been said that the metrical 
results of wandering in this case can be tolerated; some scholars, at least, have thought there are no 
interpretative difficulties; accentual clashes (that is, places where the melodic line falls in spite of 
the pitch accent) are not involved in the case of this particular phrase, and such examples " as do 
occur elsewhere in the fragment can perhaps be explained, though not very satisfactorily, as due to 


repetition in the antistrophe of the melody of the strophe. What of the more purely musical aspect? 
Are we to hold that the nature of the musical phrase was not felt as in itself sufficiently expressive to 
define the position of a parenthetic interjection such as the repeated xatoAopUpoyai? It will not 


do to explain this lack of expressiveness as due to forcing the melody of the strophe to serve again 
in the antistrophe, for the strophe itself has just such another parenthesis in the repeated 
KavixeTevouot. We seem to be forced into the position that in this chorus, at any rate, the move- 
ment of the melody was felt as something formal that had no relation to the words. From this 
position we cannot extricate ourselves by appeal to the order of phrases in the manuscripts, for the 
parentheses do not occupy the same relative position in strophe and antistrophe there either. 


Il. A Tuirp-century s.c. Fracmenr oF Tuucypmwes 


The two oar ie of papyrus containing a few lines from Thuc. I, 2 and 28 published as P. Hamb. 
163 ™ were dated by their editors to the first cen A.D. A factor contributing to that dating 
may have been the belief that these scraps were part of the same roll of Thuc. I as that published by 
W. G. Waddell in Et. de Pap. 1 (1932), P: 15. The verso, however, of one of these pieces contains 
elegiac couplets ** assigned to the third-to-second century 8.c., and this aroused suspicion. A 

hotograph kindly supplied through the generosity of Professor B. Snell, Dr. U. Fleischer, and Dr. 
Voigt of the Hamburger Staats-und Universitats-bibliothek confirms, first, that the proposed identi- 
fication with the Cairo papyrus cannot be sustained,!® for the hands are quite different: secondly, 
that the Hamburg Tey ides belongs unmistakably to the middle of the third century p.c. The 
handwriting, a beautiful example of calligraphy (See Fig. 1), can be closely paralleled from 
the following texts: P. Hibeh 1 (Plate I, not later than 240 2.c.); P. Cairo Zenon V 49816 (257 
z.c.) and P. Petrie I, r1, 1 (¢, 260 8.c.) ; the fragment of Euripides’ Hippolytus found among Zenon’s 

apers, P.Lit. Lond. 73 {Plate IVB), and is therefore to be dated about 250 B.C. The letters of the 
Fiarnbare scribe are distinguished by their bold initial and terminal dots and strokes: 1, y, event 





* Tam indebted to Miss A. M. Dale for the following com- 
ment: * There is a small point here which cannot be pressed at 
all hard. When. Eativides Iie 2 dochmtac dimeter he pers 
jority of cases, in fact) to use digeresis: the 
ors not do so usually take the form cither of 
word-end before the final long of the first dochmiac (pekdyypartes | 
#e- poviées, 321) or the hang-over of one short syllable (Aappor 
Gheipiow- woke aiueow, 444). Moorcover, in the firet of theee 
cases the initial syllable included in the first dochmiac is usually 
<— easily detachable prefix (ev- 321, Gu- maiuct 922), Now 
the pair 

as Toveny aliip’ | du mdAAegd" cies 
woripos clps | ody, 6 oo” droped 


is slightly better matched than 
Tovedy aiBie® } dp. mdkked" ofperroy 


But as the quantitative responsion is so free anyhow, nothing 
can be made of this bere.” : 
® Philologus 52, 179. The argument is: (a) that it is hard to 


account for the position of korchopdpopm in the papyrus unless 
it is either right, or mere mechanical failure: (6) that the out- 
burst in an emotionally bracketed parenthesis is in any case 
more effective. : 

*° In that case, has the scribe got both words and musical 
notation In the wrong order, or have the words and music got 
out of phase? 

“ “There are four such transgressions in this text, See most 
recently R. P. Winnington-Ingram, Symhel. Oxl, Lc. p. 65 and 
n.3. Tam indebted to him for criticism of the statement of my 
argument in this paragraph. 

: " Gruchiche Papyri der ffamburger Staats und (!nipersitats- 
bibliothek, ea § 1954. (O. Luschnat was able to see it for 
his new Teubner 7hwkydides, vol. i (1954), p. 18. He dates it 
first century Awo., following the burg edd. He is not 
always correct in recording its readings, | 

@ P. Cairo 47993- 

o e 666, publ as pry i the same ene 

OF a PIotopraph of the Cano papyrus [ am teful to 
Mr. ‘T. G, H. James and to the Cairo Munetnn: sti 
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show this feature, uv has an exaggeratedly long top bowl, p is made in four strokes and is ve deep, 

§ is written small and round and with an internal dot, not a cross stroke, w is raised off he line, 

and its second loop is smaller and higher than its first. a also has the shape characteristic of the 

eS eatery B.C,, and punctuation by wide spaces in the line ‘is another feature of manuscripts of 
t date. 

These scraps are, therefore, the earliest surviving witness to the text of Thucydides, and a 
special interest attaches to them in consequence. The scribe, following the idiom of his own day, 
writes QettaAla, EavTovs,'? dei not alel (just as other papyri and most manuscripts do).% W. 
change their order in c.2.3 Gerra[Al]a viv kaAoupévn.!" te is misplaced in c.29. (zewEavrTes Tes 
Te ToAaIas, papyrus; zev§ayvrés te tas tmoAcids rightly, Codd.). The scribe falsely simplifies 
in €.2.3. TeAotrovyngos [Te mArv Apxabijas *® instead of the typically Thucydidean variation with 
the partitive genitive MeAotrovyijcou te Ta TOAAG. There is worse than this, for Biavoian is substi- 





Fra. tf, 


tuted for tapacksu7j! in the phrase ote tit GAAnt troapacKevh: which closes c.2.2. Like the 
Hamburg editors, I do not understand S:avoig here, but the word cannot be explained as duc toa 
mechanical failure of copying. 

In view of these corruptions, a suspicion will intrude that even where the papyrus has a de- 
fensible variant, the text may have been manipulated in the interest of clarity. ere are two 
such cases: c.2.2 [tyyoupev joi [Tavtayol Gv é]mixpareiv * gives a lucidity to the word order lacking 
in the manuscripts. dviotavto three words later (codd. plerique &iraviotavto) is the reading of 
the second hand of M and the quotations in Dionysius of Halicarnassus,™* and is in conformity with 
Thucydidean usage when the sense is ‘ migrate ' or * be forced to migrate ’.*? It should, however, 
be noted that the papyrus has the true reading étra[yéryoooi] at c.28.5 and may well have had the 
same true reading in 28.4.** Perhaps therelore it may be allowed to have the true reading elsewhere. 





Between Stoveict and yes, |. 59 of ed. princeps. 

** For Egypt, cf. Mayser, Grammatit Ip, 905. - 

The rity for restoring aie to ihe text of Thucydides 
is Marcellinus’ Life, 52 and the usage of fifth-century in- 
scriptions, not the manuscripts, as the Hamburg editors state. 

“Tt might be argued that with this order it is easier to couple 

followimg Bowerla with the participle. In amy case our 

scribe scems i fellowes construed GrrraAic, Boatic and Mekomrdvnoos 
a5 a Eriplet, ¢f. note. 

** Possibly no. weight should be put on a restored passage. 
But at least the termination -os of Me ong is clear, 

= The editors’ restoration seems the only sensible one, 

™ Pp. 165 and 805 Usener-Radermacher. Dionysius’ text is 
probably not i t of M, and in any case he may be 

VOL. LAXVI, 


paraphrasing, of. his oloperc: for fyoduerct just before, 

3 Cf 1, 6, 2 dwtorpoay; 19, 9 Bowerel dveordrres, 12, 4 
ceiotapery : TT 14 4 aveertenis fyivero. 

“There can be no doubt that éralyctyum) is correctly 
restored in ed. princeps L ty, but in 1. & the editors want to 
restore endif yeocn) andl give a reading in both places that squares 
exactly with thatof ABEFM. But an estimate of the numbers 
of letters lost on the left-hand side of this column (assumed to 
be 14 letters in |. 6, 13 in 7, 19 in 4, 12 in g, 15 in oO, 14 in 41, 
ig in 13) shows a vef¥ation between 12 and 15 that is not 
explained by the line of fracture of the yrus, and does not 
allow us te prefer the shorter ém4[yan] to due[ydycoo] as the 
restoration in | #, 
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The papyrus is of interest, not for the text it presents, which 1s clearly * wild ° and erratic, but 
for two questions it raises about the tradition. It illustrates forcibly what every editor knows, that 
Thucydides’ text was peculiarly liable to early corruption. Remembering that the unknown and 
uncontrollable period for the textual critic is the fourth century B.c., can we dare to hope that 
better scribes 1 ours showed greater reverence for their author’s words or be confident that 
corruptions which may have arisen at this time have been detected? Should we, for instance, in 
the light of our scribe’s failure, ruthlessly restore a misplaced te to its proper grammatical place? 
Secondly, the papyrus poses afresh the question of ancient editions. ere is no ancient evidence 
as to whether the Alexandrians ever worked on the text of Thucydides. W. Schmidt =" says they did 
not, V. Bartoletti®* implies that they did not. B. Hemmerdinger *7 takes the division into eight 
books as both proof of and characteristic of an Alexandrian edition. Now the number of variant 
readings found in these scraps in less than eighty words of Greek contrasts strikingly with the much 
closer conformity to the manuscript tradition found in the papyri of Roman date. Is it likely that 
this conformity came about without deliberate editing? But if there was deliberate editing, who 
the editors were and on what principles they worked the papyn have not yet revealed. 


Addendum 


Through the kindness of Professor K. J. Dover I learn that tjrovola for wapaoKeuy (c.2.2) is 
also found in H = Paris gr. 1734. This agreement, inconceivable as due to mere coincidence in 
error (and consequently confirming B. Hemmerdinger’s view, Essai sur (histoire du texte de 
Thucydide, p. 55 £, that H was collated with an independent tradition), demonstrates that one 
ancient edition had Siavoig, and makes it possible to argue that Siavoia, as /ectio difficilior, is the 
right reading. 


E. G. Turner 
University Gollege London 


25 fn Schmidt-Stahlin, Gresch, d. er, Lit. 1, 5, p, 200. non tratennuta ¢ incanalata per vie pid ristrette da edizioni che 
= Per La Storia del Testo di Tuciatde, p. 67: *Insomma, la in qualche modo s'imponessero nell etd successive *. 
tradizione tucididea fu tradizione spontanea, ¢ quindi varia, *! REG Gr (1948), pp. rog ff. 





PHRYNICHOS AND ASTYOCHOS (THUCYDIDES VIII. 50-1) 


Amonc the many intrigues described by Thucydides in Book viii one of the strangest and most 
obscure is the episode in which Phrynichos, while serving as one of the commanders of the Athenian 
fleet at Samos, twice sent messages to Astyochos, the Spartan vavapyos. Because the intrigue was 
conducted with the utmost secrecy, detailed information about it cannot have been easily obtainable, 
and the motives of all the persons involved, who included Alkibiades and Tissaphernes, were perhaps 
fully known to nobody. ¢ account given by Thucydides (50-1) leaves much unexplained: it 
gives the impression that he has recorded what he has ascertained from a single informant without 
adding much comment or interpretation of his own. Had he lived to revise Book viii, he would 
scarcely have left these chapters as they stand. The object of this paper is to examine these chapters 
and to suggest that the intrigues of Phrynichos described in them were less exclusively personal in 
aim, and had somewhat more important consequences, than is generally believed. 

The picture of Phrynichos drawn by Thucydides presents him from the outset as a man of 
exceptional shrewdness who held strong views and did not hesitate to press vigorously for their 
acceptance even where they were not shared by others. The arguments whereby he dissuaded his 
colleagues, immediately after their victorious land operations at Miletos, from risking a sea-battle 
against the newly reinforced Peloponnesian fleet are recorded in some detail (27. 1-4) and with 
explicit approval (27.5). Shortly before the episode of his communications with Astyochos he 
op in outspoken terms the plan of the Athenian trierarchs and others who were negotiating with 
Alkibiades with the intention of overthrowing the democracy and obtaining Persian support. 
Thucydides devotes a long passage of oratio obliqua to the objections of Phrynichos (48. 4-7). He 
maintained that Alkibiades was indifferent to the proposed change of constitution and was interested 
only in securing his own recall; that to Persia the existing alliance with the Peloponnesians was more 
advantageous Shan an alliance with Athens could be; that the establishment of an oligarchy would 
not improve, and might well damage, Athenian relations with the allies. Thucydides expressly 
concurs with the first of these arguments (48. 4, 61ep xai fv), and his approval of the other two may 
perhaps be inferred from his subsequent narrative, which confirms their validity. 

It was at this point that Phrynichos dispatched the first of his secret messages to Astyochos. He 
informed him of the damage that Alkibiades was doing to Spartan interests by negotiating an agree- 
ment between Tissaphernes and the Athenians and gave a clear account of all the other machinations 
of Alkibiades. He defended this act of treason by maintaining that he was justified in seeking to 
damage an enemy even where in so doing he was arching the interests of his own country (50. 2). 
Astyochos then proceeded to esia, where he communicated to Alkibiades and Teenie 
the content of the message from michos.2 Alkibiades at once reported to the Athenian leaders 
at Samos what Phrynichos had done and demanded his execution (50. 3-4). Phrynichos now sent 
a second dispatch to Astyochos remonstrating with him for his breach of confidence but offering to 
enable the Peloponnesians to aia the entire Athenian force at Samos and giving details to show 
how this plan could be executed. He pleaded that this action, and indeed any other, was defensible 
where the alternative was death at the hands of his enemies. This message also Astyochos passed 
on to Alkibiades (50. 5), who sent a further communication to Samos in which he disclosed its 
content. Phrynichos somchow learned that this second letter from Alkibiades would soon arrive. 
Accordingly, he announced that the Peloponnesians penned to attack the Athenian base at Samos 
while the fortifications were incomplete, confidently declaring that his information was authentic. 
He then gave orders in his capacity as strategos for the speedy completion of the fortifications (51. 1). 
Hence hes the second letter from Alkibiades arrived, its denunciation of Phrynichos was dis- 
believed: it was thought that Alkibiades was trying to use his knowledge of Peloponnesian plans 
to incriminate a personal enemy. Phrynichos thus extricated himself unharmed from the perilous 
situation in which his treason had involved him (51. 2-3).* 

It is not unnatural that the veracity of this extraordinary and melodramatic story has been 
doubted in modern times. J. Hatzfeld suggests, after drawing attention to several features of the 
episode which evoke his suspicions, that the treasonable intrigue of Phrynichos with Astyochos was 
a fiction invented by Alkibiades in order to ruin his opponent.* This hypothesis, which its author 
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does not develop,’ is not at all convincing. It was inconvenient to Alkibiades that one of the 
strategot at Samos should be trying to thwart his plan to secure his recall, but in view of the wide- 
spread support given by other poche onion this opposition can hardly have seemed so dangerous 
as to warrant the adoption of an elaborate Byatagen esigned to incriminate Phrynichos. early 
the plan of Alkibiades was more embarrassing to Phrynichos than the o position of Phrynichos was 
to Alkibiades. A more serious objection to the hypothesis of Hatzfeld is that the correspondence 
between Phrynichos and Astyochos cannot be separated from the rest of the story. The journey of 
Astyochos to Magnesia must have been known to many Peloponnesians, and the warning issued by 
Phrynichos of an impending attack on the Athenian base at Samos and his order to hasten the 
completion of the fortifications must have been known to large numbers of Athenians: they cannot 
have been invented by Alkibiades. While Astyochos might have visited Alkibiades and Tissa- 
phernes for some purpose other than that of communicating to them the message from Phrynichos, 
and while Phrynichos, might really have expected a Peloponnesian attack and taken measures to 
anticipate it, of which Alkibiades could have learned from his associates at Samos, it is only by an 
extraordinary coincidence that these events, which were outside the control of Alkibiades, could 
have occurred at precisely the moment when he might use them to provide the foundation of a false 
accusation against Phrynichos. There is no valid reason to doubt that the outline of the story as 
recorded by Thucydides, including the correspondence between Phrynichos and Astyochos, is 
authentic. 

It will be convenient to examine the motives and aims of Phrynichos throughout this episode 
before discussing those of Astyochos. The motives attributed to Phrynichos by Thucydides are purely 
personal. He made his first approach to Astyochos because he felt sure that Alkibiades would be 
recalled and feared that Alkibiades, if he returned, would punish him for having expressed opposition 
to the plan for his recall (50.1), It was also through fear that he sent his second message to Astyochos, 
since the letter from Alkibiades to the Athenian leaders at Samos ceconng tis treason placed him in 
a highly dangerous position (50. 5). There is, however, some reason to doubt whether Phrynichos 
acted wholly through fear for his own safety. Timidity can scarcely have been among the most 

rominent characteristics of this thrustful, independent upstart, incomplete though the picture of 
ims drawn by Thucydides and others undoubtedly is. Even the comic poets apparently did not 
accuse him of cowardice as they accused Peisandros, and Thucydides warmly praises his constancy 
in perilous situations.’ Phrynichos was probably himself responsible for the pupprstion that purely 
personal motives caused him to communicate with Astyochos, It is most unlikely that Thucydides 
merely guessed these motives and much easier to believe that they were expressed in the text of the 
messages. ‘Thucydides can hardly have seen the originals and doubtless depended for his knowledge 
of their content upon the report of some informant of which his account is a summary. The brief 
statements of motive which Thucydides prefixes to his version of both messages can scarcely have 
been ultimately derived from any source other than the original messages; Indeed a phrase con- 
tained in his oratie obligua summary of the second message (50. 5, 71/57 trepl ths wuyiis 61’ excivous 
KivGuvevovTt) * may well have supplied him with the statement of motive with which he introduces 
this summary. If, as will be suggested below, the stratagem of Phrynichos was partly designed to 
influence the military and political situation in the interests of Athens, it was essential for him to 
conceal this aim from Astyochos, who must be persuaded that the information contained in both 
messages would lead to injury to Athens and benefit to Sparta. 

It was undoubtedly the intention of Phrynichos that his first message would cause Astyochos to 
punish Alkibiades for his double dealing either by execution or by imprisonment, thus preventing 

is projected recall to Athens.® If this object had been attained, Phrynichos would at once have 
been relicved of all fears for his own safety, but a further consequence would have been that the 
whole elaborate scheme of Peisandros and others to secure Persian support by establishing an oli- 
garchy and recalling Alkibiades would have been irrevocably ruined. Phrynichos had already 
advanced some potent political arguments against the adoption of this scheme (48. 4-7), and it is 
surely at least possible that one of his aims in communicating with ps was patriotic, namely 
to bring to an end negotiations which in his view could not benefit Athens and would cause dis- 
sension at a time when unity must at all events be preserved.!° If this suggestion be accepted, it 
removes a difficulty in the narrative of Thucydides. Phrynichos, who was very shrewd fey, 5); 
could surely have foreseen that his arguments against the scheme might fail to convince its promoters, 
who were already deeply committed (47. 2), and that in this event his outspoken opposition was 
likely to prove dangerous to himself. A little forethought could have kept him secure from any 
personal risk if he had considered only his own safety. On the other hand, his course of action 
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is much more intelligible, as well as being more in keeping with his constancy in perilous situations 
(68. 3), if he took the bold step of openly opposing the conspirators through concern for Athenian 
interests and partly at least for the same reason adopted the hazardous experiment of communicating 
with the enemy when he found that his opposition was ineffective. 

Though this expedient was very ingenious, it was doomed to failure from the outset because it 
was based upon a misconception. Through lack of up-to-date information about the relations 
between Alkibiades and the Peloponnesians Phrynichos mistakenly assumed that he was sull os- 
tensibly co-operating with them, whereas he was already a fugitive at the court of Tissaphernes and 
therefore beyond the reach of Astyochos, who had received orders to put him to death (45.1). That 
Phrynichos was mistaken about the position of Alkibiades is not expressly stated by Thucydides 
but may legitimately be inferred from his narrative." If Phrynichos had known that Astyochos 
was no longer in a position to punish Alkibiades at will, he would scarcely have taken the risk of 
sending his message, which might have aggravated Peloponnesian relations with Tissaphernes but 
was not at all likely to hinder the negotiations between Alkibiades and the Athenian oligarchs. 
Even in a period when secret intelligence passed so freely from one side to the other, it is not sur- 

rising that Phrynichos acted in ignorance of developments at Miletos, which were very recent. 
Only a few weeks had passed since the flight of Alkibiades,!* who does not appear to have informed the 
Athenian oligarchs that he was a fugitive ™ and probably wished them to imagine that he still 
enjoyed the confidence of the Peloponnesians."* It must have been widely known at Samos that he 
was at the court of Tissaphernes, but not that he had fled for his life and would not return to Miletos. 
The dispatch from Sparta ordering Astyochos to put him to death (45. 1) was probably disclosed only 
to a few Peloponnesian officers. 

The decision of Phrynichos to send his second message to Astyochos, in which he offered to 
betray the Athenian base at Samos, would appear from the account of Thucydides to have been 
as imprudent as it was culpable. Unless he acted in a moment of panic without adequate con- 
sideration of the consequences, he can hardly have failed to appreciate that Astyochos might well 
report the second TESA, Ae he had reported the first, to Alkibiades, who would certainly inform 
the Athenian oligarchs.‘ The difficulty of believing that Phrynichos did not foresee this danger 
has led scholars to conclude that he deliberately planned the whole sequence of events that ensued 
after the dispatch of his second message; that he had no intention of implementing this offer to 
betray the Athenian base and sent the second message in order to extricate himself from his perils, 
expecting that it would be passed by Astyochos to Alkibiades and by Alkibiades to the Athenians, to 
isan. Pironisticn would meanwhile have issued his warning to expect a Peloponnesian attack.?* 
This conclusion is surely inescapable, even though Thucydides gives no hint that the offer made to 
Astyochos was insincere and indeed implics that ee decided to warn the Athenians only 
after he learned that Alkibiades had been informed of this offer and was reporting it to Samos,7 

If this explanation be accepted, Phrynichos calculated that Astyochos would treat the second 
message as he had treated the first. Clearly, however, he could not be absolutely certain that this 
forecast would prove correct. Astyochos had achieved so little success that the Spartans sent out 
eleven commissioners to advise him and, if they thought fit, to relieve him of his command," and 
the prospect of destroying the Athenian forces at Samos and thus probably being instrumental in 
bringing the war to a speedy end was a dazzling one that can hardly have failed to attract him. 
The possibility that, instead of communicating to Alkibiades the offer of Phrynichos, he might seek to 
seize the opportunity that it seemed to pecs could not be entirely ignored. Phrynichos must 
surely have foreseen this possibility but have believed that military and political benefits for the 
Athenians, as well as profit for himself, would result from a Peloponnesian offensive. The detailed 
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information given to Astyochos showing him how best to attack the Athenian base (50. 5) was 
doubtless such that if the Peloponnesians tried to make use of it the Athenians would enjoy an 
initial advantage in the ensuing SUR BER HOC: Hitherto Astyochos had shown a marked reluctance, 
which was probably justified, to take offensive action: if he could be tempted to deliver an attack 
of which the Athenians would be forewarned, the consequences were likely to be disastrous for the 
Peloponnesians.!* A Peloponnesian attack would stiffen Athenian morale after a period of little 
activity, and a military victory might well have political consequences in causing the abandonment 
of the plan to obtain Persian support after overthrowing the Aenea and recalling Alkibiades. 
It weed at the same time restore the credit of Phrynichos, who would probably no longer have 
anything to fear from the oligarchs negotiating with Alkibiades. A dirthet possibility which 
Phrynichos must have considered was that Astyochos might suspect that the second message was an 
attempt to beguile him into taking ill-advised action and might, without informing Alkibiades, 
merely ignore it. This possibility was probably less likely than the other two. Phrynichos doubt- 
less calculated that, although in this event he would not be so likely to escape the consequences of 
having sent his first message, the warning of an impending attack by the Peloponnesians which he 
intended to issue would hasten the completion of the fortifications at Samos. This work, which was 
desirable on military grounds, was in fact completed sooner than it would otherwise have been 
(51. 2), and in the atmosphere of disunity created by the intrigue of the oligarchs it was perhaps only 
by a warning of this kind that even a strategos could secure the prompt execution of his orders. 
All these considerations suggest that the offer of Phrynichos to Astyochos was not designed exclusively 
to extricate him from a dangerous situation but also to promote what he considered to be the best 
interests of Athens. 

The motives and aims of Astyochos in this episode seem to have been almost wholly unknown 
to Thucydides. His journey from Miletos to Magnesia cannot have been undertaken solely to 
enable him to inform Alkibiades and Tissaphernes of the first message from Phrynichos: a mere 
report could have been delivered by a messenger or a subordinate officer. He surely made the 
journey because he considered negotiations of some kind to be necessary which could be conducted 
only by himself, He may have wished to discuss the vexed question of Persian pay for the crews of 
his in yell but it is much more likely that his purpose was to remonstrate with Alkibiades and 
Tissaphernes about the intrigues with the Athemian oligarchs reported to him by Phrynichos and 
to attempt to deter Tissaphernes from concluding an agreement with the Athenians, What took 
place at this important interview is not recorded by Thucydides, who states only that Astyochos 
divulged the content of the message received from Samos and was rumoured (ds éAéyeto) to have 
succumbed to bribes from Tissaphernes (50. 3). This charge was almost certainly false; ™ it seems 
to have originated only from subsequent gossip on the part of his disgruntled troops,?* when his 
failure to secure pay for them led to mutinous disturbances (84. 1-9). 

While Astyochos seems to have discharged his duties loyally and conscientiously in difficult 
conditions, he was certainly not a man of very high ability. His caution was ae justifiable, 
but he showed a lack of initiative and imagination which recalls that of his predecessors in the 
Archidamian war, Knemos and Alkidas, He also seems to have combined weakness with quarrel- 
someness and to have lacked diplomatic finesse, so that he often failed to secure the willing co- 
operation of others. Such is the impression created by the narrative of Thucydides, who, when he 
creates impressions of this kind, does so by design and not by accident. When Astyochos visited 
Alkibiades and Tissaphernes at Magnesia, he must have been at a disadvantage in having to deal 
with two crafty and experienced diplomatists, and it may be that his inability to hold his own on this 
occasion appeared to confirm the subsequent charge of having accepted bribes from Tissaphernes. 
He was not even in a strong bargaining position. He knew that if Tissaphernes were to negotiate 
an agreement with the Athenians, the Peloponnesian fleet would be in an almost desperate position; 
he could perhaps only point out that such an agreement would constitute a violation of the recently 
concluded second treaty between the Peloponnesians and Persia (37. 4) and that he might not be 
able to prevent his forces from 
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with some degree of sincerity; for, though evidently attracted by the proposals of Alkibiades (46. 5, 
cf. 52), he does not seem to have ever passed beyond the stage of weighing the possible advantages 
and disadvantages of coming to terms with the Athenians. Alkibiades must have dented, no less 
emphatically but much less honestly, that he was intriguing with Athenian leaders at Samos. He 
could with some plausibility argue that the message from Phrynichos was a calumny designed to 
ruin a dangerous enemy, and he probably ridiculed the suggestion that he wished to be recalled to 
Athens or that the Athenians wished to recall him. Astyochos is believed, on somewhat slight 
grounds, to have belonged to the same party as Endios, the friend and collaborator of Alkibiades,** 
and may on that account have been more inclined to accept the assurances which he now received. 
At all events, he seems to have satisfied himself that Alkibiades and Tissaphernes were not betraying 
Peloponnesian interests. 

e courses open to Astyochos on receiving the second message from Phrynichos have already 
been discussed. It was doubtless Spartan caution and distrust that led him to report its contents 
to Alkibiades, as Phrynichos apparently expected. He seems to have been still at Magnesia when 
the second message reached him, and he probably decided, because he trusted Alkibiades more than 
he trusted Phrynichos, that the most prudent course would be to consult the former on the feasibility 
of the plan to attack Samos which Phrynichos had proposed. It is true that Phrynichos in his 
second message reproved Astyochos for having failed to keep the first message secret (50. 5), but if 
Astyochos was convinced that Alkibiades still favoured the Peloponnesian cause and was not 
intriguing to win the support of Tissaphernes for Athens, he can have seen no harm in seeking his 
advice. He doubtless Believed that the action of Alkibiades in disclosing to the Athenians at 
Samos the content of the first message was a personal reprisal against Phrynichos, but that Alkibiades 
would take a very different view of the second message because it seemed to offer to the Pelopon- 
nesians the ss of a decisive victory. 

This episode appears at first glance to have been of very little importance and to have had 
scarcely any influence upon the development of the complicated situation in Ionia. Because 
Phrynichos was unaware that Alkibiades was beyond the reach of the Peloponnesians and could 
not be punished for plotting to win the support of Tissaphernes for the Athenians, the first message 
to Astyochos failed to wreck this plot; through the clever expedient of his second ete Phrynichos 
succeeded in escaping from the dangerous situation into which his first message had brought him. 
The only significant result of the episode appears to have been to hasten the completion of the 
fortifications at Samos, but though the effort demanded by this work and by other prepa nore for 
defence may temporarily have improved Athenian discipline, its effect can scarcely have lasted long 
when the expected attack did not take place. There is, however, some reason to believe that the 
stratagem of Phrynichos did indirectly produce important results. 

Tissaphernes eventually refused to allow himself to be persuaded to transfer his support to the 
Athenians (56. 3) and then proceeded to conclude his third treaty with the Peloponnesians (57). It 
may be that he would not in any event have consented to commit Persia to an agreement with the 
Athenians,** but, as has been already mentioned, he was certainly attracted by the suggestions of 
Alkibiades, who would hardly have proceeded so far in his negotiations with the Athenian oligarchs 
if he had considered his attempt to win Tissaphernes to be doomed to failure from the outset. The 
reasons given by Thucydides for the final decision of Tissaphernes are complex and somewhat 
confusingly stated,27 and it is not relevant to discuss them here. It is, however, almost certain that 
the revelations of Astyochos in the conference at Magnesia were embarrassing to Alkibiades in that 
they upset the course of his carefully laid scheme to lead Tissaphernes gradually forward from the 
negative policy of withdrawing support from the Peloponnesians to the positive policy of giving 
support to the Athenians. The message from Phrynichos disclosed that Alkibiades had at least 
offered the oligarchs hopes of winning ‘Tissaphernes for Athens, though he had perhaps given no 
definite undertaking.“* On the other hand, Alkibiades in his consultations with Tissaphernes had 
apparently so far merely argued on general grounds that the Persians would find the Athenians more 
convenient allies than the Peloponnesians (46. 3); it was only after the conference at Magnesia that 
he openly urged Tissaphernes to conclude an agreement with the Athenians (52).°° ‘To Tissaphernes 
the discovery of a discrepancy between what Alkibiades had told the Athenian oligarchs and what 
he had told him must have been very disquieting. If he thought that he had secured the services 
of an expert in Greek methods of diplomacy, he must now have realised, peers for the first time, 
that Alkibiades was secking to promote his own interests and those of Athens rather than those of 
Persia. Alkibiades remained for some time at the court of Tissaphernes, who continued to follow 
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his original recommendation to maintain a balance between Peloponnesians and Athenians, allowin 
them to exhaust one another (46. 1 and 4; 56.2; 57.2). Yet the feelings of uneasiness engenderec 
in the mind of Tissaphernes by the conference with Astyochos are likely to have had a strong, haps 
even decisive, influence upon his ultimate rejection of the projected agreement with the Miheniacs, 
Hence the stratagem of Phrynichos, while it failed to ruin Alkibiades, may well have eventuall 
roved fatal to his plan,’ which, had it succeeded in effecting even a temporary agreement wit 


issaphernes, might have changed the course of history.™! 
H. D, WEsTLAKE 


University of Manchester, 


°° Tt is significant that the posthumous condemnation of Alkibiades at Athens (Plut., Alkib. 43. 1). Alkibiades thus 
Phrynichos was for treasonable conduct while in command at seems to have instigated this prosecution of an enemy whose 
Samos (F Gr Hist 349 F 17) and not, as might have been ex- action had indirectly frustrated one of his most promising 
pected, for any of his activities as a leader of the Four Hundred, schemes. 
such as his participation in the embassy to Sparta (go. 2, cf. * Tam much indebted to Profesor A, W, Gomme, whose 
[Phut.], Mor. 833 ef). ‘The proposer of the decree was Kritias criticisms of this paper have been of the greatest value to me. 
(Lykourg. 119), who was apparently at the time an agent of 
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Thales and the Diameter of the Sun and Moon. 


In Vol, Y (1955) of the FAS 1 suggested that the 
determination. of the diameters of the sun and the 
moon ascribed to Thales (Ding. Laertius I. 24) t have been 
obtained by angular measurement, not as is sup 

time-measurement. er, the question of the precise 
technical method that may have been employed was left open. 
To measure a very small angle with any degree of accuracy is 

i not casy; amd a combination of actual measurement 
with ; ion is probably necessary. In what follows I 
describe a method of measuring very small angles: whether 
this waa the method employed in obtaining the result ascribed 
to Thales Ido not know; all I can claim ctegeet hat cobra ri 
neither mathematical knowledge nor mathematical techniques 
whith could not have been at the disposal of an carly Greek 
philosopher-mathematician. 

Given the following assumptions fand granted that they 
could be known to a Greek) the diagram set out below is almost 
self-explanatory : 

A 8 





{a} In the case of a very 
are and the chord subtending that angle are nearly equal, 
and any difference in their length can, for practical pur- 


amall angle the length of the 


poses, be di 

&) The circle is divided into 960°. 

c ratio of the length of the circle to the diameter is 
constant. W this rato MT is to be is not very 
important, Some approximations to the true value were 
made in carly antiquity; and we are told that some 
Babylonians determined the value M=3.' Im what 
follows we shall use T= 9; but I must emphasise that any 
other value for 1, more or less accurate, would do as well 
for our purposes. | have chosen T= 4 simply because 
this value may have been known to es; also 
because it happens to make the following calculations 


rded. 


+ 


CaSaler, 


Let ACB be the angle to be measured (the size of the angle in 
the diagram is, for purposes of illustration, much enlarged), 


’ See M. Cantor, Vor. fiber Geschichte der Mathe- 
, 1, ot (sce also p, 93). He argues that the Babylonians 
used the value T= 4. his was probably only a rough and 
ready measure useful for practical purposes; and as such it was 
robably m use all over the Middle East. T= 
iaplied in the measurements given in the Bible, viz. J. Aines 
7. 23 and Lf, Chronicles, 4. 2. ¢ same value is again impli 
fi the much later Bablyonian Talmud. for which see Cantor, 
Reitschrift Math, Phys, XX histor, literar. Abreil, 164. - 
§ The argument could, of course, be adapted to the suppos- 
ion of any other value for TI. 


Then the chord AB is for practical purposes equal to the arc 
AB, Therefore the following equation holds good 

AB = ACR 

an4c ™ ~ a60" 
The length AB can be measured; and MAC is a constant, or 
¢an be made a constant. ‘Thus the equation with + ACE as 
the unknown can easily be solved, However, the result might 
be any rational fraction; and it would be an almost unbeliey- 
able coincidence if the result were not only fairly accurate, but 
also elegant, namely, 3g of the See, i... 30° of angle. 
ak 





We therefore mo one step farther curelves: supposing 
that Tis taken to be = 3,? what constant distance AC will give 
us a fommula such that we can di with any further calcu- 


lation and simply regard the value of the unknown + ABC as 
directly given by the measurement of the distance AB? The 
question need only be asked for the answer to be immediately 
obvious, for any value AC such that AC multiplied by 27 = a60 
will fulfil our requirements; and if 1 is taken to be = 3, then 
we take AC = It does not matter what unit of measure- 
ment we use; it can be yards, inches, metres, centimetres, or 
any other unit of measurement, or any combination of units, or 
any multiple or fraction of such a unit. What ia i nit i 
this: that once we take the distance AC (which, of course, we 
can choose and fix arbitrarily) as G0 units of length, our first 
formula {taking T= 3) becomes 


AB = ACB 
360 «360° 


And therefore the measurement of AB in terms of the unit em- 
for fixing AC will give us the immediate solution for 
= .4CB. Let AC be 60 feet, or inches, or vards, or any other 
measure; then measure AB by the same unit of length and you 
will have the answer.in degrees of angle for the 4¢ ACB. 
the length of 4B 1 foot (or inch, or yard), then the angle will be 
tdegree. Suppose the length of Af is 4 a unit of length, then 
the angle is go" ; and so on, 

It is plain that this method is applicable only to very small 
angles and that it will not lead to very accurate results. But 
what is interesting is this: (a) the result will always be expressed 
in degrees of angle (i... ghp of a circle), amd (6) the result will 
be more or les elegant in inverse proportion to its accuracy. 
That is to say, a result of 30’ for diameter of the sun ob- 
tains by an Set mathematician ts not unbelievable, for its 
very elegance is the outcome of a very low degree of necessary 
accuracy of measurement. All hat ts required is that half of 
one unit of measurement be measured with no more than rough 
approximation, 

Tt will abo be observed that no circle need actually be 
drawn. All that needs to be done is to pace out any convenient 
distance C4 or C@, 4 and 2 being in the direction of the limba 
of the sun (or of any other distant object the angular diameter 
of which i to be measured). [ff this distance is such that AR 
can be convemently measured in the same unit of 
no merc ismecded. In fact, if the unit of measurement initially 
employed is itself such that it can conveniently be subdivided 
into smaller units of 60 each, then we can (ai beast in theory) 
use this method for directly measuring angles in terms of minutes, 
not only degrees. 

A. WassensTers 


The Duration of the Samian Tyranny. 


In FHS LXXIV 36-43, under the above heading, M. White 
argues from Heit. (11 47-9 that the offences cited as provoking 
the Sparto-Korinthian ition apainst Samos t to have 
been committed either by Polykrates himself or by a predecessor 
of similar policy ‘ whose sins could justly be visited upon his 
head *, offences were: (1) the interception of the 
Kerkyraian boys sent by Periandros to Alyattes; (2) the 
sciaure of the corslet sent by Amasis to Sparta; and (4) the 
scizure of the bowl sent by the Spartans to Krojsos- OF the 
boys, Miss White says (p. 97) that they must have been sent 
‘at latest before the death of Alyattes c@. 560-555 a.c.". The 
corsict was seized a year before the bowl, which ‘was a gift on 
the occasion of the alliance made between Sparta and Kroisos 
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shortly before the latter’s fall". As to the date of this event, Kerkyraian boys for cmasculation at the court of Alyattes: and 
Miss White is not prepared to adjudicate as between the various they must, if reminded, have been willing to admit that the 
years proposed, from 547 to 541/o: ‘even at the latest it is well Samians had in fact re ered both Korinth and Greece a service 
ore the time of Polykrates* (n. 10). Eusebios' date for the by intercepting them, Whoever to Hat. that this 
accession of Polykrates is ¢, 592; and, even if this tradition is was 2 Korinthian motive (and he docs not tell us who did} 
act aside, a date much earlier than 540 is impossible, because must have been wrong: and accordingly we cannot asume 
Peisistratos’ establishment of Lygdamis as tyrant of Naxos, that the interception was the work of a Samian tyrant. 
some time after his own final establishment at Athens {547/6), There is in amy case a graye oversight in Miss White's 
must come first. Therefore Polykrates himself cannot have chronology, The boys were sent b Periandros, who {as all 
been responsible for the seizure of cither the corslet or the bowl scholars save Beloch have agreed) died ¢, 587. This, then, is the 
—much less the interception of the boys. Miss White suggests ferminus ante quem for the affair, and not the death of Alvattes 
that these and other considerations favour the view that the a generation later. Whether Miss White would be prepared 
tyranny began in the sixties, and that Aiakes, Polykrates' father, to stretch the reign of Aiakes to a duration of about sixty years, 
was the first tyrant. OF to suppose that Ae was not the first tyrant, I do not know, 
‘That Hat. 10 47 implies a date cartier than ¢, 539 for the As regards the corslet and the bowl, unless we are prepared 
commencement of the ian tyranny I have long held and to stand by the Euschian date for the accession of Polykrates 
pr ie > and Miss White's view that it may have begun with {and I do not think it receives as much support from Her. and 
Ai as tarly asc, 560 1 find persuasive on counts. But ‘Thuc, ay Miss White suggests), there is no chronological diffi- 
T cannot agree with her use of the incident of the Kerkyraian culty in supposing that he may have been responsible for the 
boys ar with Joes rejection of the view that Polykrates himself scizure of both, Miss White nghtly dates the battle of Pallene 
thay have been responsible for the seizure of the corsiet and the thirty-six years before the expulsion of Hippias (though [ 
bowl, _ should prefer 546/5 to 5479/6), and admits that dhe fall of Sardis 
In HT 47-9 Hak. is uncritically repeating what he has been may have been aslateas541/o, “This is surely on other grounds 
told, without regard to logic, chronology, or general historical the moet probable year forthe event, Between 5346/5 and 541/0 
probability, He sets forth the Samian and Spartan versions of there is ample time for the establishment of Lygdamis at Naxns, 
the Spartan motives for the expedition without noticing—or at the subscquent establishment of Polykrates at Samos, and the 
least without making explicit in his usual manner—that the two seizure of the corslet, one year before the seizure of the bow! 
versions imply two categories of 'Samians '—those whose which was contemporary with the fall of Sardis. (The gift was 
services are to be requited and those whose Piracy is to be = indeed occasioned by allianee, which was a little earlier, 
chastised. He puts the interception of the boys at about the but the work will have taken some time to execute and despatch, 
same time as the seizure of the bowl, though he knows well and the Samian excuse, that it arrived too late to be given to 
enough that the bays were sent to Alyattes and the bowl to Keroisos before the fall of Sardis, must at least have been 
Kroisos, at the end of his reign. And he fails w realise thar, plausible.) 
unlike the motives ascribed to the Spartans, which may indeed, In so far then as she is relying upon Hat. TT 47-9, I cannot 
along with others, have entered into their deliberations, thar feel that Miss White has proved that Polykrates must have had a 
ascribed to the Korinthians is in itself hi ¥ improbable. predecessor: this ig not to say that there is not considerable 
However exacerbated by their continued differences with the weight in some of her other arguments, 
Kerkyraians, Korinthians of ¢. 525 can have wished only to T. J. Capoux. 
forget that Periandros had barbarcusly destined goo innocent Univernity of Edinburgh. 
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Fifty Years of Classical Scholarship. Ed. M.Pratxaver, 
Pp. xiii + 431, with 4 plates. Oxford: Blackwell, rg54. 
1 


gis. Gd, 
_This book is of value principally for the four or five first-rate 
pieces of writing that it contains, though it will prove useful to 
scholars who want an up-to-date tecord of recent work in the 
subjects with which itdealk. Only very well-informed amateurs 
are likely to interest themselves in the sort of exposition pre- 
sented by most of the contributors or to find the bibliographies 
to their purpose, The scope and scale of the work suggest a 
good many queries, not all of which answer themselves, The 
interpretation of the term Classical Studies is somewhat arhi- 
trary. We have chapters on literature, on philosophy though 
not on religion or science, on the historical writers but not on 
history, and nothing on archarology or philology except in 
connection with Homer. Even in literature there are curious 
fare Hesiod is absent though he has been the object of not 2 
ttle learned speculation in the last fifty years; Ennius appears 
only aaa dramatia; the Poelier receive no more than casual 
mention, though the modern tendency to remould the theory 
of catharsi) nearer to the heart's desire could have been made the 
subject of same interesting reflections. Nor does the period 
from: 1904 to the present day possess much unity as an epoch in 
the history of scholarship, Indeed, many contributors vir- 
tually ignore it asa limit. But already the book is long and 
not ine ive, and it would perhaps be impracticable to pro- 
duce a bock which really did justice to the title. Since jt is 
untkely much to affect the notion of the usefulness and vitality 
of classical studies entertained by the Great Paymaster, it 
matters less that the most dramatic chapter, that on archacology, 
Temas unwritten, 

The chapters are of very unequal interest. This is panly due 
to ther subjects, In some cases there are well-marked de- 
velopment: to be recorded and important tendencies to be 
remarked, in others progress has been piecemeal and no par- 
ticular trend is visible; references to largely unrelated scraps of 
Papyrus inevitably sugerst a catalogue, though in view of the 
Pats a or pet such a catalogue may be useful. But 
the q iy of cach chapter turna largely on the ability of the 
writer to decide what his object is and to keep that object firmly 
in mind throughout. * The advance made along the main lines 
of classical scholarship during the period * is, the Eclitor asserts, 
the theme of the book, But although this advance has been 
made mainly by the publication of books and articles, a list of 
such thi oes not of itself constitute the story of the advance. 
Fifty Year's Works compressed into 2 single chapter do not tell 
us What we want to know about the w of fifty years. What 
is the difference between the state of knowledge then and 
now? What have wegot right that our predecesors got wrong ? 
In what ways are we better equipped to tackle a problem today 
than in the past?) These are the questions to which we want 
the answer, and the success of cach coneributor bears some 
relation to his ability to keep these questions in the forefront of 
his mind. They cannot be answered without judgements of 
value franker than some contributors are prepared to make. 
Nor can much be achieved by anyone whose main object is not 
to leave unmentioned any work which might be thought by 
somcone to deserve mention. Bibliographies are not inaceess- 
ible to the sort of reader who may be expected to use this 
book; those given here ought to be firmly subordinated to the 
main of each article, which is to show the trend of 
development in a particular subject. 

Tt would require a team of reviewer to criticise adequately 
and in detail the work of the distinguished band of scholars 
here assembled, ‘The individual, once be leaves the ground 
farniliar to him, 4 likely to reveal his own limitations rather 
than theirs. What follows must be for the most part a general 
impression. 

ir David Ross, writing on the Greek Philosophers, comes 
nearest to giving an undiseuiserd honk-list, to which, incidentally, 
should be added F. Webrli's Die Schule van Aristateles, His own 
interest, as he admits, is mainly in Plate and Aristotle, and he 
omits altogether Antiochus, Albinus, Plutarch, and Marcus 
Aurelius. “This is the more to be regretted, since he shows m a 
paragraph on the Socratic controversy and in the few general 
remarks that he allows himeclf at the end how much more than 
a list he could have produced, No field of study covered by this 
book gives more scope for a review of changes in intelicctual 
climate and of the interplay between ancient and modern. 


Another subject which offers great opportunities is Homer 
and the Homeric question, which, though the longest discussed, 
is still one Of the most alive. Archaeology and philology, here 
well represented by Miss Gray and Profesor Palmer, continue 
to supply fresh evidence, and the comparative study of poctry 
associated with the names of Chadwick and Milman Parry has 
given the whole problem a new look. Professor Dodda, a 
practised expositor of this subject, gives a candid and lucid 
account which is one of the best things in the book. He will 
bring small comfort te strict unitarians, but im his interesting 
glance ahead at the discussions now beginning about the mmpli- 
cations of the transfer of oral poctry to papyrus he perhaps un- 
derestimates the amount of ground which the unitarians by a 
few judicious concessions may hope to recover, 

In contrast to the study of epic, that of Aristophanes owes little 
to new sources seth and of Old Comedy im general 
nit much. Accordingly, the vigour and vitality of Professor 
Dover's chapter is the more remarkable, though he falls a victim 
to his own exuberance when he writes of Comford's* dishonesty *. 
He keeps the essential question in mind and has no doubt of the 
superiority of modern scholarship in this field and of the reason 
for at. Lit is diet to the realisation that Greek was * a real nome 
that once issued from the mouths of real men" and that Old 
Comedy was drama, though drama which by concentrating on 
the comic moment involved itself in such gigantic imconse- 

uences that the modern imagination accepts | only wath 

ificulty. As between Profeser Dover on the one hand, and 
Kock or Van Leeuwen on the other, this may be fair i i 
but ttis worth remembering that these truths were not conceale 
irom the * amateur * Rogers, and that Frere could write of * the 
utter extray, cand impossibility of the action... a grave, 
humourous, impossible, great lie”, and set a familiarity with 
Foote’s farces against Prof, Dover's acquaintance with Fate it 
Jrom Afere, Amid much thats wisely said and tellingly put one 
rp question his inclination to play down the literary expertise 
of the Athenian audience. A large propartion of the audience 
must have been in their time members of a chorus, and anyone 
who visits a village Eisteddfod realises that technical knowledge 
can be widely diffused in a community where genuine popular 
art still Hourishes, The account of the relationship of Old, 
Middle, and New Comedy with cach other and with tragedy is 
marked by striking good sense, The suggestion that it was 
Menander’s practice ‘to open the play with a dramatic scene 
..« before me the clarificanon of the situstion to the 
5 er of the prologue * might be brought into relation with 

© practice of later tragedy as exemplified by the Rhesus and 
foh, Ant, if, as is now more monly the inmi 
of the latter is to be accepted more or les as it stands. In the 
we of evidence from vase-paintings he is distinctly wary. 

Another contribution which shows a striking mastery, the 
more so since the developments recorded are * on ar 
and. evolutionary lines’, ia that of Mr, Gnffith on Greek His- 
torians. He writes with refreshing frankness on the scandal of 
the Oxyrhyncus Historian whose continued elusiyeness, whether 
be ts. a known or an unknown, can hardly fail to cast a dubious 
light on one of the principal activities of ancient historians. 
The chief! novelty among the ideas of the period, the * common 
peace’, he treats with the faintest hint of scepticism, The 
problem of the composition of the History of Thucydides, and 
still more that of Herodotus, remains essentially open, and with 
regard to the latter the confusion is, if anything, increased now 
that Gomme has come down on the side of Macan. Dr. 
McDonald, in a somewhat dricr manner, surveys Roman his- 
torians from the carly annalists to Marcellinus; his story, too, 
is of piece-meal progress rather than of revolutionary con- 
ceptions. 

Prof. Webster, ing hia subject too large to discuss in 
relation to its historical development, has taken as his starting 
point Lesky’s articles in the post-war Anceiger fiir die Altertums- 
wissecayt which link up with Burstan and confined himself 
practically to on account of the present state of knowledge in 
the many departments of the scholarship of tragedy. Even so, 
his spacc is none too extensive for his matter. But it is im- 
possible not to regret the account which Webster could have 
given of the phases and fashions which the study of tragedy has 
passed throug ane Inst half-century, and also the | eee eer 1 
comsequence that the chapter on tragedy mentions Verrall onl 
incidentally and Headlam not at all. That veo havea complete 
appreciation of tragedy than our predecessors and a clearer 
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notion of what the tragic pocts were trying to do is probably 
true, but Webster is inclined to be optimistic as to the extent of 
the gain in positive knowledge, Valuable as recent work on 
satyrs and sileni may have been, there is still no agreement 2a 
to what a .saryr was when he was not asilemis, No one can be 
accused of mere perversity if he is unconvinced of the connection 
of satyrs in general and the choreutac on the Promomos vase in 
particular with goats, or of the presence of a goat-chorus in the 
Cyclops and Jechnewiae, Again, in matters of theatrical lic= 
lion we may feel some confidence that a mumber of belicis held 
fifty years ago were wrong, but it is unsafe to acerrt as a fact that 
an Exikkqpe, in any ordinary sense of the word, was standard in 
the filth century, * Wir danken es E, Bethe, dass or die Bohne 
des 5 Jahrhunderts yon dem Gespenst des Ekkyklema befreit 
hat °, says Lesky, and Pickard-Cambridee was clearly more than 
half inclined! te accept these the second thoughts of Bethe. 
With regard to literary criticism more attention might have 
been given to the marked break with older methods to be seen 
in such a book as eens on the Antigone. It has long been 
made a reproach against classical scholars that they are supinely 
indifferent to the analytical style of criticism which is in fashion 
in other quarters; the method is les unfamiliar as applied to 
the Latin pocts, especially Virgil, and, to judge from Mr. 
Levens’s account, Ilse Schnelli's investigations of Catullus were 
ofa like natore. It is likely that, for good or ill, the number of 
such studies will increase in the future. “These, however, are 
Ls tare detail, Webster has made an able survey of a very 
it 

Mr. Barber, in his account of Hellenistic poetry, gives a useful 
description of the many new papyrus fragments which have 
come to light. The effect has been to widen rather than to 
deepen our knowledge of the Hellenistic world, and there is no 
fundamental change in interpretation to record, With regard 
to the great Alexandrian quarrel Barber seems unwilling to go. 
the whole way with Ziegler and to consider Callimachus rather 
than Apollonius as the heretic. It is noticeable that the Aifie 
and the Coma Brreniess are mentioned throughout as separate 
works; it is not clear whether this indicates doubt of the belief 
of Pfeiffer and others that the Leet was part of a later issue of the 
Aitia. Tarn’s Hellenistic Civilisation has escaped the bibliography. 

The Zock is the occasion of a curious conflict of opinions. 
The new fragment of Callimachus’ poem surprised Mr. Barber 

showing that Catullus’s version is far from being literal, and 

- Levens by showing that Catullus was a Jess free translator 
than was formerly believed. Presumably the verdict rust go 
to the scholar who has himself translated Catuthis into Greek. 

Mr. Levens's trenchant pages on Catullus form the most 
memorable of the contributions on Latin literature, though one 
reads with interest in Mr. Huxley's section on Silver Latin 
pects of a scholar who enjoyed Valerius Flaccus and of hia 

ope that someone will reveal merit in Silius; certainly he has 
the sympathy of the shade of Addison, who enjoyed bath, 

ens has fortunate in having a subject far more manage. 
able in point of length than most of the writers in this volume, 
What he has produced could form a large part of an admirable 
introduction to an edition of Catullus, gh one may 
sympathise with a certain shortness of manner when he is dis- 
cussing the exploitation of Catullus’s love life, both by scholars 
and the lexs larly, it is difficult not to feel that if poem 79 ts 
insufficient evidence that Lesbia was a sister of Clodius, then 
there are few statements about the ancient world which we are 
justified in believing. 

Tt would be pusillanimous not to attempt to reach some con- 
clusion. On the one hand, a surprising amount of firndamental 
work still remains to be done, not only eclitions of authors and 
of fragments which should make full use of knowledge available 
but even in some cuses the elucidation of the MS. tradition. 
The output of new tools, such as lexica to individual authors and 
the Latin Thesaurus not mentioned in this work, is tteachy but 
slow, though Pauly-Wissowa approaches completion. On the 
other hand, in some fields of work there is considerahle con. 
gestion. Though there are always outstanding scholars who 
enrich whatever touch, a greatmany in reworking what 
has been worked betore are reduced to the ing of unlikely 
‘combinations " and to defending the indefensible, To give a 
single instance, surely to argue that Seneca’s ‘Tragedies were 
writes: in order to be performed is to waste ink. Striking ad- 
vances arse from the discowery of mew material or from de- 
velopments in other branches of knowledge, from digging. up 
Trey or observing medicine-men in Melanesia, Anthropology 
may not have contributed as much as once wos he but even 


recently the study of c ive ‘enthusiagm * has thrown 
light on the Barchor, No doubt such help will continue to be 
given, but it is difficule to think of fresh studies whose develop- 
ment might appreciably affect our understanding of anticquity— 

» perk if it became a real science, or Marxism, if 
t became compulsory. From the intensive study of existing 
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data, though truth will increase and error be scotched, though 
discoveries will be made which seem important to those inti- 
mately concerned with the subject in question, no spectacular 
development can be toemerge. Asis often avowed in 
the pages of this book, the evidence necessary for a firm decision 
is not available, But new evidence does arrive in considerable 
abundance as more languages become readable: the dis- 
covery of material remains, both written and other, gives at least 
the hope of an inexhaustible future, 
D. W. Locas. 


Scripta Hierosolymitana. Vol.I. Studies in Classics 
and Jewish Hellenism. Edited on behalf of the 
y of Humanities by R. Kogpnen. Pp. tas 
J em: Hebrew erty, i954. Price not alee 
The present volume is the first of a series of studies projected 
by the Hebrew Praiventy wit has hac ie happy = i of 
grouping together in eac ume studies relating to a single 
subject, One naturally looks with some doubts on the appear- 
ance of a new bearned periodical—there are already so many ; 
but this deserves a welcome. ‘The various aspects of the subject 
of the impact of Hellenism on Jewish thought are worthy of 
more attention than they have usually received. The aspects 
Tosi a are: anor by ¥. Gutman of the —— of a 
ewish epic tJ ne Preah esF ‘ee on Jerusalem, in 
which Ghtman distinguish settee nine vs ences, The sproher i 
viving lines, viewed as Greek poetry, not Cause one 
to lament the loss of the rest. Tcherikower contributes 4 
scholarly article on the meaning of the personal name Sam- 
bathion and its occurrences, a tly among non-Jews, but 
under Jewat influence. ‘A. Shalit discusses the origin and 
meaning of Kolin Zupla, whic is @ corruption of a 
Persian administrative term, Ki casita, ; ia’, But 
would kal be corrupted into ?* Schwabe publishes an 
interesting elegiac epitaph from Gofna, which he convincingly 
shows to be authentic, : 
The remaining articles are of general classical interest, 
H, Rosen int the Lemnos stele with more courage than 
plausibility (and great ingenuity) as Greek. A. Fuks writes on 
the * (He OF “1S R. Roebner, the editor, conchudes 
with @ masterly essay on the uses and development of the term 
iniperiixe, 


K. D, Banserr, 


Voices from the Past. A classical anthology for the 
modern reader. By J. and J.M.Tonp. Pp, 550, with 
9 plates, London: Phoenix, 55. qo. 
Tn their editorial note to this anthology Mr. and Mrs. Todd 
explain that they have tried to mt a panorama of the 
entire literature of classical times 800 B.c, to A.D. 500, in 
which are included not only the well-known writers but rene 
number of the less famous: and make it clear that t 
book ts intended not only for those who have had no classical 
education burt also for the student of the Classics who wishes 
to extend his enjoyment of them, The selection has clearly been 
made with love, skill, and cnterprise, side the main 
scnied Spvcinsi are found extracts from matical and 
scientific works, philosophy, the Septuagint, early fathers of the 
Chureh, and minor pocts of the anthologies, cach prefaced with 
a brief but useful summary of the author's life and work; and 
the whole collection sketches very succesfully the variety of 
style, subject, and perception which the bewildering genius of 
the ancient world brought within the scape of oer in the 
ing, summer, and autumn of its rogress. For the object 
the authors have in mind, it is hae to bes how they could 
have done differently in reasonable com and it would be 
ungenerous to complain of omissions, for haye succeeded in 
illustrating very ably many aspects of the Greek and Roman 
éprm, to which Dr, Bowra calls attention in his Fo 
Mention should perhaps haye been made of Euripides’ 
ments in romautic drama, ‘Theophrastus should have had half 
a page for one of his characters, and Lucretius have been 
allowed to display a littl of his atomic learning. But the 
editors were probably right in deciding to make no attempt to 


convey the underlying philosophy of, for le, the Republic, 
At this point a doubt presctite iieele, that the very iene 


of the selection which the authors have set out to make may 
weaken the book's appeal, both to classicists and to the general 








one crit rea tad ie aaah cin i = 1955 (Der Name 
soclesyrien) has suggested not very plausibly that it is from 
wetAwe, * beeautifiul * | 
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reader. “The classicist may find the sclected passages of Homer, 
the i the other major authors too short and sketchy 
for his taste; and the * non-classic ” may have trouble in findi 
his way without bewilderment amongst so many new. and fiugi- 
tive scents and sounds, I[f the one party suffers the pangs of 
Tantalus, the other will face the bewilderment of an outsize 
trolley of hors d'oeuvre, admittedly stocked with the finest 
ingredients. This docs not mean the attempt was not worth 
tmiaking, and the enquiring reader will at least know where to 
turn for a fuller translation of an author who catches his fancy. 

The translations chosen for the extracts come from all periods, 
and in their variety they afford the opportunity of contrasting 
and com the effectiveness of mumlern and older versions 
of favourite authors, In general, verse translations are printed 
for verse authors, but for Homer there are cxamples of Ricu, 
Lang Leaf and Myers, Shaw, Butcher and Lang, and Samuel 
Butler in prose, a company in which W. H. D. Rouse’s free 
version micht well have been included, for its vigour and sweep 
aeem. to win the hearts of new readers of Homer more readily 
than all the rest. For the tragedians, modern stress metres 
prove less effective in short extracts than do older styles; 
particularly in the ont extract from the Oresteia, Agam, 
1250-1411, where Mr. Todd's version seems much bes satis- 
factory than cither his own rhyming version from the 
Prometheus or Lewis Campbell's lines which precede it. Both 
editors are lively translators who experiment sensitively with a 
variety of styles, though among the sixty-nine passages they have 
rendered some suffer from their proximity to extracts from 
pian ts of the past. They are most successful in the shorter 
yrics and elegiacs, which have the advantage of wholeness, in 
comparison with snipper of drama, history, or epic. Some- 
times there is a fabe note—for example, *O winsome spirit, 
loth to rest" for ‘animula vagula, blandula’; or a mistaken 
emphasis such as 


‘take now these offerings of a mourner's giving 
Tn the sad ritual of an older aay * 


for * prisco quae more parentum/tradita sunt tristi mounere ad 
inferias" in Catullus to1, where priscus surely means * time- 
honoured". A pity that Macnaghten’s. versions of Catullus 
were not i for he was past master at this kind of problem, 
The extracts are preceeded by a brief introduction, in which 
the writers rightly emphasise, amongst other influences, the 
growing importance of Christian thought from the end of the 
ist century ap, A: fussily designed, though useful map of 
Greece and Italy and nine halftone plates illustrate the text. 


P. G. Masox. 


The Homeric ey. By Denys Pace. Pp, vi + 1686, 
Oxford: The Clarendon Press, 1955. 212. 

To map the Odpssy's share in the Homeric Question would 
seem enough to fill six short chapters, even when, to the text 
of the Mary Fleaner Lectures delivered at Bryn Mawr College 
meaty notes and an Appendix have been added. This is all 
that Professor Page promises, and it is amply provided; the 
lucidity and rhetorical presentation make easy reading for the 

i tes for whom the book ts avowedly intended, and 
there is prohably no one who cannot learn something from the 
rich erudition and acute criticism, Little of value escapes his 
net (the omission of the and eclition, 1950, of M, P. Nilsson's 
Minoan-Mycmaecan Religi 


Religion is the most important); and if same 
of the theories discussed might have been left to a merciful 
oblivion, the picture of scholarship presented would be incom- 
plete without some follies. As would be expected, however, 
the author is not content to survey past work, In spite of a 
Fatic pretence that he is following the argument whitherse- 
ever it leads, he knows very well where he is going, and by 
judicious selection and cumulative argument he builds up a 
fone of established fact. The i3ey WAS COM between 
a and joo n.c., probably tow the middle of the period, a 
ittle later than the Miod and in a different city of the Eastern 
Aegean, by a poct who cid not know the Miod. It came at or 
near the culmination of a very long tradition of oral poctry; the 
posithility that writing, though it played little or no part in the 
making of the poem, was used to record it while it was being 
made, 1s admitted, but the whole conception of a static porm 
in a standard text is entirely forcign to the memory-technique 
of verse-making. (The dist inict jon between * publication " ane 
* preservation ® in-writing might be made clearer.) The poem 
would not have been composed or preserved if there had been 
no audience for it, and either parts in isolation or the whole 
poem over a number of days must have been recited m court or 
market or both. During the Dark Ages the courts of rulers 
who, certainly in Lesbos and presumably elsewhere, claimed 


109 
descent from the heroes, are places where heroic poetry may 
well have been continuously c L and recit But our 


Odpeey is derived from an Athenian manuscript of the sixth 
eentury, th its descendant or descendants which survived 
to be re-edited by Alexandrian scholars. Changes therefore 
may be expected, especially on its way to Athens and in the 
Athenian editing, and the four central chapters are devoted to 
finding them, ‘The Gonfinnation and the whole Nebela were 
added, the Assembly in BP was recast and the second Asscmbly 
af the gods Introduced in the interest of partial recitation, and 
the main narrative was sporadically contaminated by versions 
in which the magical transformation of Odysseus was complete, 
the recognition by Penelope occurred before the fight, and 
Theoclymenus played asignificant part; as well as by emaller 
isodes such as the Moving of the arms ancl the Web. But if the 
ghost of the poet saw his today, he would find that it 
* remains caentially unspoilt—m the Eleventh Book improved 
— by the hands of time and chance’, Proof of so substantial 
an area of certainty would be a considerable advance; it is 
put forward as with authority and maintained with a panoply 
of learning, rhetoric, and ridicule; of all the arguments that the 
author could advance, these are the ones be thinks convincing; 
and it is on their cogency that the real value of the book 
denenils, They are not all equally c i 
here is room for only afew cxamples. Some of the argu- 
ments are surprising: {P. 12) Jn seme early persion fhe draw- 
ing of lots decided who should be eaten mext, because Odpriens 
would mot hare risked choosing s by fot, and then: exeformed, 
‘The very ones J showld have desired ta choose.’ * Then why not 
howe the?" Yet in H a champion ts chosen by lot, and 
although the Grecke tactfully gave Zeus a choice, the one 
they got was the very one they wanted; they could not 
have sent Aias into battle with the ill-omened words, * Pity 
it wasn't Diomedes.” In the Odpssey the phrase objected to 
could never have stood in a version where it meant, * Just the 
ones | wanted the Cyclops to eat." It is hard to believe that 
such an argument is meant to be taken seriously, (P. 149) 
If the poet known the Hiad he would have used the common 
expressions in if appropriate to fis subject, But since he knew 
eepaAipos, he knew eapidéges without using it, ax well as the 
many other expressions which he used only once or very seldom ; 
in fact, be was not a school composer, de ing on tags 
from the Jfiod. The author does not discuss the difficulties 
which his solution creates—the extent and character of the 
common clement, the Athenian cditor's respect for his poet's 
difference of idiom in the two pocms, and the historical situs- 
tion in which the East Greeks wert in contact with the Phoeni- 
clans in the eighth century but isolated from cach other until the 
late sixth, (FP. 29) When adtice ond execution ore ginem ap 
nearly OX pesrile in identical language, Uf ts axiomatic that the 
passage ick comers first was composed fret ‘This is true only 
if we assume complete improvisation. Uneasiness caused by 
such reasoning is increased by the rhetorical overstatement. 
Many of the arguments would be less forceful if the quotations 
were in Greek. poyAds fAdivor. . yAweds is a suitable weapon, 
and would glow; to translate * log" & to guy it, A man may 
be given the form wekmod.. yiperres and Jook dhvsiog when 
his youth is restored, without being * quite a different person ", 
and ocither the swelling of withered muscles nor the growth of 
hair after a bath (* beaunfy") is natural, of wos fom Gop 
dixoucoy doniieat is not an abrupt refusal and clocs not contradict 
Athene’s fool Qupd¢ tpopparan aot, especially as in the 
interval Penelope has shown her umwillingnes; the is 
dificult enough without this added complication,. The card- 
index method itself ex ates; the solitary Cyclops has 
neighbours in the same cpisode and the heroines, etec., create 
an fenediaty awkwardors, but mest of the other difficulties 
would be heard days of reciting apart. All this throws doubt on 
the solutions offered, ially as the really strong cases (e.g. 
the Contiquatian) need no such support. 

The Unitarian, ifhe is not satished with the surprising amount 
of genuine poem left him, will not lack targets and may gain 
new arguments from the lively proof that the Polyphemus story 
shows multiplicity not of authors but of stories. Prisistraticls 
may oie that sixth-century Athenians were not dolis, and 
that a literate eclitor is the least likely person to write Mentes® 
odd speech or introduce Theocylmenus at length without giving 
him encuch todo, Since see Gera little of other epics cxcept 
that were geal ny we depend on the for ouridea of 
epic technique, it is af least as reasonable to argue that the 
transitions are late because they are neat and isticated as 
that the second Divine Assembly is late because it 6 a somewhat 


clumsy experiment. The problems remain problematic: sand 
blows over the ° green oases of comfort", quicksands submerge 
the * solid ground *, and there are traces of ‘ mereiricious cos- 


metic * on the plain face of common sense, 
D. H. F. Gray. 


Ito 
Der Odyssee-Dichter und die Dias. By A. Hevaece, 
Pp. 102. Erlangen: Palm & Enke, 1954, DM. 7.50. 

Dr. Heubeck first discusses the poctic characteristics which 
in the Odyssey are developed or adapted from the oof the 
Iliad. iss Of interest whether they should be attributed to 
poet or editor, but the author's object is to show that a 
created our Odyssey by imposing his personality on the pre-iliad 
tradition which was his inheritance and the flied which was his 
model. He propounds the dilemma that the Telemachy, with- 
out the parts which clearly belong to the Odprsey, has ioo litte 
substance for a separate epic, while if a later poct composed the 
Ti to turn an original Noster into the Odpssey, we are 
back in the difficulty that the same was responsible for the 
neat narrative and the awkward joins. To the Hterary anu- 
ments, he rap vio ay discussion of Fate and the gods; in the 
iiiad, divine blinding and human blindness are j able, 
although characteristically Agamemnon puts all the blame on 
the gods and Hector takes all the blame to himself and the 
gods in the end enforce potp; in the Odyssey men may offend 
and ruin themselves trip wdpov, and the goc can only dissuade 
them (Acgisthus and the Suters), or, with no disposition to sin, 
men may be brought by circumstances to offend (Odysseus and 
his crew). The poet of the Odvisey assimilated the Jad: the 
poets of the Cyrle, as far as is known, were mechanical imitators. 
Phe judgement of the Chorizontes is justified by modern argu- 
ments; and, whether or not the relation of the two ETS Wis 
that of master and pupil, it is certain that the poet of the iad 
had many imitators but only one successor, The book is ine 
spired by Profesor Schadewaldt's treamment of the flied, and 
owes much to German scholarship, especially in the form of 
robbing the analysts of their arguments; works in other lan- 
guages are almost ignored, although the author's approach is 
English rather than German. The case would be stronger if 
the Unitarianism were less indiscriminate. The reatmblance, 
if there is one, between 1 168-97 and 4295-927 is‘ mechanical", 
and the comparison of the Advpa in {) and the omovSai in wo 
shocks all poctic feeling, capecially as the compulsive motives of 
the heros excessive wrath and the enemy's nobility are lacking 
in the Gdyssey. But in general the warki r hypothesis of a 
highly individual poet, on whom the iad was the chief forma- 
tive influence, is maintaimed with effective moderation, 

D. H. F. Gray. 


fl poema di Ulisse, Ry L. A. Sretia, - xVi + 445. 
Florence: La Nuova Italia, 1955. L. ate a 

Professor Stella sets out to describe the histori 1, mythical, 
religious, political, and artistic background as well as to write 
an appreciation of the Oderey. His book is divided into two 
parts, the first having three subsections dealing with the his- 
torical and cultural background, the * literary tradition ", and 
the religious setting of the poem. Any scholar today who writes 
a. comprehensive work on even one of the Homeric risks 
being cither tediously long or inadequately brief, Steila has 
reduced his material to manageable proportions by avoiding 
polemic. This, together with a vivid and enthusiastic style, 
makes for an admirably hucid and readable exposition; and if 
the text seems at times to put forward controversial views as if 
they were generally agreed, a corrective is provided by the four 
extensive bibliographies, totalling sctenty-tirce pages, ed 
in the form of a commentary on the arguments of the preface 
and first three sections of the hook. This device makes it 
posible to mention and very briefly discuss the views of other 
scholars. 


The influence of Autran is very marked in the first two ic 
tons, which deal with the historical backeround and literary 
antecedents. [tis assumed that the centres of civilisation in the 
Acgean and Near East in the Bronze Age « a common 
culture, a common outlook and political Organisation, and a 
common literature. Stella has a VESt ammount of 
material Near Eastern sources, and secks to show how 
faithfully the Odpssey reflects that civilisation and its ideals. 
Space compels him to be eclectic, and doubtless no selection can 
be completely satisfactory; but a standard of relevance that 
concentrates on the Odyssey to the virtual exclusion of the Hiad 
is bound sometimes to be misleading, One might have pre- 
ferred some account of Mycenaean tical geography or 
methods of warfare A Sine bow if a conspicuous omission) rather 
such fixed cpithets as dpntgites, Bioyavie, 
frondns fram Mycenacan court protocol.on the basis of similar 
forms of address = ~ ee It eae be — on hut 
theory to account for the ul ©, but equally fixed, enithets 
Potw dyoSés, Eoviis or even mekdurns. Not less iebicesenirasin 
is the confident identification of Kéyreict with Hittites, or of the 
Trojan War in Hittite records berause Lesbos (— Laxpa) was 
the rendezvous of Menelaus’ fleet in III 16g. Attarifivad 
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(= Atreides) is accordingly equated with emnoon, This 
section is concluded by am excursus on the te of the Oupsrey. 
Stella argues, rightly, that the philologists cannot produce an 
absolute dating, but goes on to reject their labours as altogether 
irrelevant. He sees no reason from his understanding of the 
are Magical evidence to bri the date lower than the second 
a, rie nie the Odysey older than Norse 

tella uz himself amome © yeaplpovres, but as regards 
the Odvosey itself he is a fanatical i a ag Even the Nekyia 
finds acceptance. Sometimes, one feels, the ‘ analitici" are 
made to hold rather outmoded, even Lac ian, views, sind 
there is not much that would effectively counter the kind of 
criticism that Professor Page has recently made, Stella believes 
not only in a literate poet, but in a fong literary tradition, 
(Linear B, was deciphered in time to be mentioned but nit 
digested, The claim (p. 126) thar here ig an indication of the 
existence of a written literature has recently been rejected by 
Bowra.) This thesis is illustrated in the second section with a 
wealth of quotation from Near Eastern literature showing the 
impressive parallelism between it and the Odpssey in motif, 
artifice, and style, ‘This is per the most valuable portion 
of the book. Some may think Stella goes too far in holding that 
the poet of the Quysrey, surmounting the differences of uaARC, 
stands directly in the stream of that tradition, He woul deny, 
for instance, a fairly immediate origin in folklore for motifs in 


the Odyssey because they appear in, say, a poem, The 
traditional stories of the Slavs and G are ignored, At 
one point indeed (p. 916) it is even suggested that their folklore 


is derivative from the Near Eastern literary tradition, The 
fotmulary style naturally causes some difficulty. No leas: 
formidable, had it been mentioned, would be the tendency af 
words t have a place in the verse according to their 
metrical shape, A paper by O'Neill in Yale Classical Studies, 
Vol. VILLI, could have ol usefully added to the bibliography 
on this topic. As the pioneer, Milman Parry naturally con- 
centrated np on the Sols nei for principal 
characters, but his arguments apply with equal force to any 
common notion, so that it cannot be said that Stella has dis- 
ee of the belief in oral composition by pointing out thar 
rear Eastern heroes also have their fixed epithets, The argu- 
ment would have aoe only if the Oriental tradition were 
indeed * rigorously literate ' {p, 105), Divergent texts are not 
unknown; and Albright, in an article mentioned by Stella 
47a 1950, p. 164), has stated his conviction that t even in such 
iterate regions as tand Babylonia, or later Iran, India and 
ina, literary ition waa mostly oral’, 

In the third and much shorter section on religion, Stella dors 
not seek to describe Bronze Age beliefs, but to examine what use 
the poet makes of religious material. He finds the Odyssean 
Gods a device of plot. The motifs of the anger of Poseidon, 
the divine protrectress, the council of the | etc., are illus- 
trated from Near Eastern poems from which Stella would 
derive them, ‘ 

It is inevitable that in his appreciation of the poctry, which 
forms the second part of his book, Stella should a h it in 
the same spirit as he would the Aeneid, Fixed epithets are not 
due i ical convenience but are allusive or otherwise, not 
superfluous, No mention here of dydyoros Alyietes, in con- 
nection with whom it was earlier (p. 17) said that such epithets 
were “used with indifference’. Yet in the epithets of the sea 
there is a‘ wonderful precision’, "Three main themes are dis- 
cemed in the pocm which together illustrate the human sym- 

athy of the poet that distinguishes him from the poet of the 
Fliad and the Orientals: the sadness of war, the lure of distant 
lands, the pathos of a return home alone and unknown. All 
are illustrated with copious quotation, In general, no fault is 
found in the Odyeey: at worst there are ‘moments of besser 
Sausration *. Alter the are impeachments of Professor 

it is refreshing to meet such ingemucus enthusiasm, 

“The nuUIncToUs quotations from Greek and Near Eastern 
literature are all translated with elegance, tly by Pro- 
fessor Stella. * Nel mare fulgente’ for ely @dc 6 is surprising : 
‘scintillante” for olvow is more natural than our traditional ‘ wine 
dark", but overlooks the fact that the epithet is also applied to 
oxen. Misprints are virtually non-cxistent, but on Pp. $09 
heponins should have the smooth breathing, On pp. 105, 147, 
14, Hattuda’ should be read as the name of the city. 

J. B. Hatmswort, 


r 


The Ulysses Theme, A study in the a ofa 
traditional hero. By W.B. Staxrorp, Pp. x+ ang, 
Oxford : Blackwell, 1954. 91%. Gd. 

This little book is the fruit of wide reading joined to strong 
geod sense and considerable ingenuity, The subject is the 
manner in which Odysseus, Homer's * untypical hero", as the 
title of Chapter Y calls him, has been handled by writers of 
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every age since the Odyssey was composed, and what modifica- 
tions, favourable and suifotertalie criticiems of the Ithacan's 
sii eo br de esis vctisrg ioe sue ecboben apn: ae 
nature, ao forth various writers have superim uw or 
substituted for, these traits which are developed or at: beh 
indicated ane Hae account, ‘The author, of necessity, 
begins & Homer, wasting no space over those who 
fancy ie the fliad and Odyssey are by different hands, still less 
aver the dissectors of the two masterpieces. Rightly, he allows 
for a substratum of folktale, the figure of the Wily Lad [p. 10) 
or Trickster, whom, he suggests, Homer * developed into the 
more sophisticated ity of his Odysseus’, The King of 
Tthaca is, of course, more than a trickster, indeed that side of 
his character was to do his reputation much harm, * the nemesis 
of Autolycus" as it is neatly styled (p. 268 n. 9). How the 
developed figure is fitted inte the heroic background, cially 
in the Jfied, is an interesting subject, and well handied in the 
first five chapters. 
Then begins the long story of Odysseus’ Nachleten, from the 
i¢ Cycle on to the very latest works containing such a figure. 
ere rather too much space is devoted, especially in the last 
chapter, to certain argri fenmia of the last two or three decades. 
But on the whole the criticism is sound and good, the result of 
the author's own reflections, but free from any straining after 
originality at all costs. Documentation is provided in numer- 
ous motes, which, after the displeasing habit of too many pub- 
lishers, are all put together at the end of the volume, instead of 
at the foot of she pages or at worst at the end of each chapter. 
Due space is allotted to such principal themes as the denigration 
of Odysseus on the Attic stage, the wee of him by Stoics as an 
utile exemplar, his handling by Vergil and Dante, the anti- 
Homeric movement, which, in the works of Dares and Dictys, 
so influenced the Middle Ages, and the ‘ Ulyses' of the Re- 
vival of Letters, expecially the part be plays in Shakespeare. 
Chapters XTV and XV deal respectively with * the Wanderer * 
and * the Re-in ed Hero’, leading the reader into some 
corners of European literature, To examine them in 
d would involye writing at least as many words as they 
contain, 
Generally, 5. is very sound and careful on points of fact, but 
a few little slips have crept in, as seems to be inevitable. On 
Bz! of, 255 n. 10, P $29 says nothing about arrow-poison; the 
itors are afraid of being served with poisoned wine, not shot 
at. P. 76, the brutality of the Cyclops did not go so far as to 
eat his victims alive, see 1 28g ff; he killed it § apparently, 
cooked them. P. 106, half-way down, surely ‘ rights * is some- 
one's error for‘ rites’, P, 150, | sce no problem in the silence 
of Homer concerning Palamedes., Palamedes is a figure of 
folklore pure and simple, the supreme inventor, and as a rulr 
Homer does not deal in folklore in the Miad; for instance, he 
says nothing of the fire-brand in speaking of Mcleagroa, On 
p. 156 it is misleading to call so good a Platonist as Phitarch 
loyal to Stoicism *; the meaning is no doubt that he, like the 
Stoics, thought of Odysecus as an admirable figure. P, 282 
(hibography), it was not Andrew Lang but R. R. Marett who 
edited Anmthropelegy and the Classics. 
H. J. Rose. 


The Life and Work of Sophocles. By F. J. H. Letters, 


Pp. 910, with 1 plate. London & New York: Sheed & 
Ward, 1953. 18s. 
This book, ike Ajax, Antigone, and Trackiniee, is constructed 


on the * dipytch" principle, and may per , like those plays, 
be felt to lack unity, The first vik prnees entitled The 
Time, The Man, The Poet, and The Dramatist, offer a back- 
ground to the detailed discussion of the plays themselves, which 
occupies the second part of the book. It may be questioned 
whether the account of conditions in Athens during the poet's 
life-time, with its concentration upon domestic details, social 
and economic habits, statistics about population, and judicial 
and administrative machinery, contributes anything of value, 
In spite of its intrinsic interest for the gen reader, to our 
nding of So lean tragedy. More useful would 

have been a sketch of Athenian intellectual life, with a ance 
at what men of culture were thinking during the last half of the 
hfth century. In the second chapter the author, after a juclici- 
Out attempt to arrive at an estimate of Sophocles’ character, 
has some sensible things to say about his religious beliefs, but it 
is difficult to agree with the conclusion that Sophocles is inter- 
ested less in humanistic ethics than in moral theology, The 
most stimulating pages in the first part of the book are to be 
found in Chapter I, where, in a discussion of Sophocles’ lan- 
, there is. an acute and sympathetic analysis of the difficult 

cin Trachiniar, 830 ff. The author reveala here a highly 
developed feeling for the subtletiés of poetic diction and a good 
ear for the overtones of Sophoclean imagery. His defence of 
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the puzzling gaope (misprinted eigea on p. 78) in 847 combines 
scholarship and imagination in a nice balance, and is, to the 
reviewer, convincing. He shows the same insight into language 
in analysing the alternation of the image with its original object 
in the Pavedus of datigene and in supporting the MSS. els in 
6o2 of the same play by reference to the Guard's description of 
the dust storm in 415 He is unquestionably right in stating 
that symbolism is deeply rooted in the poctry of Sophocles and 
that its due consideration may well occupy the scholarship of 
coming years. Professor Goheen, in The Jmagery of Sophoctes' 
Antigen, has pointed the way, and perhaps } ar, Letters may feel 
clis to pursue the same method for some of the other plays. 
t is not ible in a short review to do more than note a few 
things in the second part of the book. ‘The author presents 
here summaries of the plays with critical discussions of the 
problems they raise, He sees Ajax as an ¢gocentric representa- 
uve of a Homeric shame-culture with no virtues but his hero- 
ism, who is saved, not in the sense that his honour is retrieved, 
but “from the very real damnation of exile from the company 
of Hades". Tn his remarks on the Prologue he fails to see in it 
one of the cruellest scenes in Greek Tragedy in its depiction of 
a goddess mocking a stricken human being. In dealing with 
-intigow, he apprarn to accept as genuine the demonstrably 
spurious end of Aeschylus’ Sewn Agaimst Thebes and is perhaps 
wrong in regarding Creon at the beginning of the piay a 
full-blown tyrant whose edict has shocked the religious sense of 
Thebes as well as of the audience, He does well, however, to 
esopnasite Antigone’s truculencre, and well, ako, to reject the 
ine’s attribution of $72.0 Antigone, to see in 899 a reference 
to Eveocles, and to accept as genuine the whole of this celebrated 
specch, though we would have welcomed a les perfunctory 
paragraph on his reasons for doing so, He makes the good 
point that Trachiniae is saturated with primitive magic, but is it 
comect to say that © Heraches absorbs us utterly from Prol 
to Epilogue *?  Farmore absorbing is the character of Deianira. 
Lack of space forbids further detailed remarks, and it re- 
mains to say that the general reader will find much of value in 
this well-written book, and the scholar may be stimulated by 
Ghapter IIT to fresh thought on the language of Sophocles. 
R. W. B. Buetow. 


The Plays of Sophocles, : 
The Ajax. By J. C. Kamemserx, English trans. by 
H, Scunevorr and A. Parxer, Pp. ix + 261. : 
E. J. Brill, 1959. Price not stated. 

This is the first volume of the first full-length commentary on 
Sopa to appear for some fifty years, Originally cach 
volume was to contain a text as well asa commentary: but the 
appearance of A. Turyn's Manuscript Tradition of the Tragedies af 
2 Wes les sical og Ne K. to oe the publication of a text, 
substituting for the ent a list of the passages in which he 
differs from Pearsca's reading. 

A brief introduction deals with the earlier history of the legend, 
summarise the play, and replies sensibly to those who complain 
ofitslackof unity. Inthe commentary, K. hasmadea la © 
attempt to turn to aecount the discoveries and researches of the 
last fifty years. He is familiar with the literature of the subject 
produced hari See period, though be seems to have no chance 
to go through English periodicals, He seems not to know Pear- 
son's notes at Proc, Com. Phil, Soc, 1922, 04 f. (cf also CR XXXIV, 
120, 57). The notes dealing with Realien are usually well-in- 
formed, and the treatment of the drama-and its successive situa- 
tions is cia if ea Sonic’ heavy-footed. There is little 
interesting discussion of points of grammar and syntax; and 
though Jebb's handling of metre is one of his etincipal short. 
comings, K. has so far failed to make it that there is hardly 
anything about metre in the book at all. In textual criticism 
K.. is cautious to a fault. He steers clear, wisely enough for 
the most part, of most of Pearson's innovations, and in one or 
two places he does useful service by showing that a manuscript 
reading has been wrongly altered by most editors, But 
against this one must set numerous examples of * conservative 
criticam * in the worst sen. K."'s natural caution far too 
often degenerates into an exeessive timidity; he will mention 
two or more ible views and pass on with the remark that 
both are possible in pies where a determined attempt might 


help one to decide in avourafoncorthe other. Both in textual 
critcism and in exegesis, K. is handicapped by the same 
deficiency, ‘The truth is that, even after fifty years, no one 


can hope to produce a commentary on a play of So les that 
can to any sensible degree improve on Jebb unless he possesses 
in a measure at least comparable with Jebb the exquisite feel- 
ing for style and lan for which that great scholar is pre- 
eminent. This quality K., like most of us, falls far short of, 
as some of the quotations and remarks below will help to show, 
He has produced a book which is certainly worth consulting by 


It2 


anyone who takes a special interest in the play, but which comes 
nowhere near ng Jebb's as the most commentary. 

I think it is a pity inted his book in English, Its lan- 
guage can, indeed, easily be understood, but the laboured and 
undistinguished style is obviously that of a translation, and con- 
trasts most unfavourably with Jebb's prose. In this country 
the book costs more than four pounds. 

49 SuohdSyetoy ... yépa is rendered ‘ ill-considered hand *, 
because * verbal adjectives in -ros composed with Sue- are sel- 
dom active, jally in classical —_— 7 1a oe as 

by a compound may too vague for cither 
active’ or * passive’ to apply to it; of. Sucipioros, 
in this author. 51-2 > genitive yopas must depend on 
Suepspovs . . . yrauos, which will not otherwise convey an 
intelligible meaning. apa is a stronger word than fSovs, and 
is here ‘ exultation’; of, A. Th. 442 with Wilamowirz' note, 
E, Ale, 1125. 55 gorov cannot mean * blood "here, 59 gerry” 
must here refer to wandering. 79-82 K. draws attention 
to a very apt comment in the scholia, 107 Does mov really 
mean ‘advantage’ here? t69 Is it certain that wpobtéonw 
cannot imply gradual teac 2? Tr. 68: is certainly a 
counter-instance; but see A. Nub. 470 yraues is tot * views” 
but* proper sentiments”. 169 Even if E. Her. 83 is held to protect 
the breach of synapheia, the 8” which Dawes inserted is needed 


to avoid an un 

i ion. 190 Pearson corruption 
vost by Morstadt’s emendation may have taken place 
foc. cit., 20). 210 The objection to * following the traditional 
reading ' is that the usage involved has no parallel in tragedy. 
225 ° The reading geuxréy (without a comma) and trrosnzoptvav 
is quite possible (as is indeed found in most MSS., although this 
is not conclusive).’ I suppose the concessive clause shows that 
Wilamowitz and Housman have not lived in vain. 231 The 


ee eee * Oeneus is not merely 
irrelevant, but ridi since as K. himself is aware half of it 
is von Arnim’s supplemen 


t. 242 paony: Srerkg. Why does 
SerA§ “heighten the pathos’? 261 Truc, the use of 

supposed by the scholiast is unparalleled; but that of topaSpac 
ate is Pass by Campbell, is relevant. i, 
905 * reading of L, émd§as, is not satisfactory.” several 
thought; but why not? 324 * Tecmessa’s 
anxicty is exp by the dactyle (sic) in the third foot,” 
329 K. disagrees with Pickard-Cambridge about the use of the 
bocaAnuc, but docs not say why. 330 K. keeps ¢ihot, placing 
a comma ming hy gen © raga poate be és pathetic a "° 
P, 84 xapSias at : is no evidence for 4Aiaw at Aj. 359; 
pitas , Griechische Metrik, 120, 360 K. rightly excludes  # 
unnecessary conjecture 7 . Toweivery is so well attested 
in the sense of * tend, look after’ that Jebb is clearly wrong in 
insisting that twowévaw would have to mean ‘ chieftains’, 379 
K. is right in refusing to change wiv’ ép4v, and perhaps also in 
taking épycvov as an adjective. 386 (on ody Spgs fe" ef xomnd) 
* The frequent occurrence of this kind of ion in Sophocles 


{absent in Aeschylus, s7 guid video) is due to 5 eager of the 
tragical situation of the person.’ 398-400 K. paraphrases 
(following Jebb) oft yap <els> Gey yivos ote als Svariv twa 
Gueplow GyOpdrray Batrew fn Gfd5 <elw>. It would be simpler 
to paraphrase oGte yap SeGv yiros obre duepiav dvopdrav (ytvos)> 
BAdreiy slg Gvecw tre Gf65 Celm> {for the construction 
els Gvacie twa cf. Ph. 111 with Jebb’s note; the sense will be 
that of the common locus +i Sir’ tuoi giv xéipSos; sce Page on 
E. Med. 145). 405-6 K. reads toto: 5° dyo0 whtas and trans- 
lates * i am in the company of these ’, i.¢., the slaughtered 
beasts, dod is omitted from the tion, presu 

because of its awkward similarity in sense to mAas; nordors K. 
justify the unusual ellipse of el which this involves. 447 K.'s 
emendation of ar§av to drfigav would be unnecessary even if this 
form of the aorist of &ya were found anywhere in tragedy. 
jti—ta There is no need to take S:cicera as passive, For the 
sense of Owé see LS7 sv, A Il 2; not * under the power of*, 


but * sapien wy tag Haclascale Some asneP cles ony ~lyalth. 
polpa, producing an absu fect. 54° Th, 1030 
is as it were by / y 6oo-4 K.’s method 


of Salen with this locus desperandus is to set out Wilamowitz’ 
emended version, and then phew teen betaor the sores 
* There is another reading possible *. range of possibility 
here is a good deal wider than this implies. 696 K. reads 
&mera, Like Pearson (lor. cit., 24), he sees that we should be 
better off without &. I suggest changing this & to ds; for the 
idiom involved, see Jebb on O.C. 565 and 0.7, 1480, Prob- 
ably we should read Gpictos, Vee te Coo ie table 
Wertpepas yrvecs few Gprota seems to me possible, 

reminds us that the Moos of P. Oxy. 1615 is not certainly the 
right ing. The Suda articles.v, Néoa, which as Pearson saw 
(loc. cit., 24~5) derives from the scholia on this passage, obviously 
consists of two notes, onc aye tga the reading Mio and 
the other Nea. 780 Would the reading imply 
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that Calchas’ speech had been a short one? 7Ay the use of 
here K. ingeniously compares that at Z 180, | 538. 
g2 ‘Syntactically it is most natural to take wopmaicy pre- 
dicatively". 1 think not. 869 No attempt is made to tackle 
the difficulty; the ing * And no place knows that I have 
learned along with it" is quoted as though it made sense. K. 
ignores Rattenbury's remarks in Proc. Cam, Phil. Soc., 1935, 6-7. 
88g * It seems more natural to consider odpi¢ Bpdue as depencdent 
on TeA4ec1 and to take the intransitive mAdgew in the same way 
as the transitive in instances as xpdve 8 wDasov (Pind, 
Ol. I, 78).’ 1 do not think it seems natural. fig2 K.'s sug- 
gestion that maépawAos here, as at frag, adesp. 93 N* = com. ¥ 
1254 K., means * ill-sounding ' is attractive. 7 : 
the adjective is passive: & teprmbwroay”, Soe Il (N.S.), 
1952, 138° g21 K. keeps the reading of the MSS. and trans- 
lates * may his arrival be timely, if come he does," Ignor- 
pe pape rece pees (Or ee 87) ec excuse. ty 
spite of Jebb's warning, K. supplies dw, an 
possible ellipsis and reducing the line to an Spall 
9465-8 K. takes 158° dye: with dvokyjrav, involves 
curious word order. 1011 K wisely accepts L.'s Taswe, 
the sense, see LS7 s.v. Tasos IT: * sts. almost = Wapds”, 1 
Jebb rightly takes the aorist as * instantaneous ' and translates, 
Now seestthou .. .?" But Ajax, K. objects, is already dead, 
so ies must refer to the past! Can he have noticed that Jebb 
in his note points out that we have here * a rhetorical apostrophe 
to the corpse’? 1051 Jebb renders ftw’ atricy mpokels by 
Pte Bates oak; can | allege Ellecly” nn rp i 
* pretend * can Tcan * *, takes pains to 
show t i 1054 K.'s parulicls do 
not explain the difficult gnrolvres; better Pearson, foc. cit., 
27. 1085-6 There is a difficulty in Avirdyweta; see Pearson, 
foc, cit,, 28. 1090 topés is rightly taken to mean * 
1203-4 * Of course the chorus do not complain that they do not 
slecp well. They are deprived of the tépyrs iparww *. - 
ingly K. with most MSS.", to take the first éodrrow with 
TEP YE to place 6’ after yore No Si ay ha ase the 
resulting text good poetry ; ne at not 
realise that on active service lack of may be an even greater 
bore than lack of company. 1295 W 
mean * "and not * adulterer *? 
of the word is * brought in from outside *, which would suit 
either interpretation, and the 


context. 


- 


For 


that ca oat and the Oediper Tprans: shin ach 
t the con ique 
ctitician of Pericles ae a 
E, anticipates that this thesis will encounter some opposition, 
and tries to disarm this by means of an opening chapter in which 
he discusses the principle on which his enquiry is to proceed. 
Historians, he says, have a right to use as part of their 
material; he mentions a few one mpi of allusions 
im tragedy to contemporary events; goes on to wc 
that tragedy reflects certain trends in contemporary thought, 
The first two propositions no one will dispute. Historians cer- 
tainly have a right to use tragedy, provided the facts they claim 
to find in itare really there. Nor will anyone deny the presence 
of some unmistakable contemporary allusions, such as that to 
the Argive alliance in the Oresteia, which E. instances. 
third proposition is more dubious, In one sense 
viously reflects contemporary thought, since it was written in the 
fifth century and not in the heroic age in which its action is 
located. But is the fift thought which it reflects 
necessarily that of the most advanced kind? Is it safe to credit 
the tragedians with me Leeianpy with and interest in con- 
temporary speculation is assigned to 
does tragedy, close as it is w the spirit of the epic and its 


re 


politics? 
_ The attempt to answer this question would i 


investigation, for which there is no here. 
agreed that i wae 


without basing their opinion on 
the cryptic introduction of criticism of contemporary persons or 
beliefs which the initiated among the audience, it is thought, 
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will have been quick to recognise. It would be unwise w lay 
it down a priori that no such thing can have occurred, It lies 
in the “akg hd ee that such Le gris pean ee hard to 
recognise; a one ma strongly, as I do, that its 
presence in a play meant for pu ic presentation would be sur- 
peising, to lay down this principle before examining an alleged 
nstance w be to beg the question. One can, however, and 
indeed one must require that no alleged instance of this pheno- 
‘menon can be believed in unless conerete and objective evidence 
can be cited in its favour, And if no such evidence can be 
cited, one must conclude that the instance in question rests on 
conjecture, not on 
In the second chapter E. convincingly explains that the * un- 
written laws’ of Ant, gt4 f. are the laws of the gods. Pericles, 
in the Funcral Speech (‘Thuc. ii 37, 3), uses the same expression 
of the human conventions which public opinion enforces. E. 
thinks that this reflects a fundamental difference between the 
religious poet and the sceptical and humanistic statesman, 
Pericles is said by the writer of [Lysias) vi, 10 to have used the 
term in referring to the laws which the Eumolpidae followed in 
their in jons; but E. reasonably enough explains the 
difference between these two Periclean uses as due to the differ- 
ence of the contexts in which they oceur. Pericles, he concedes, 
may well have t the rituals of the mysterics had a useful 
ny of Anasagoras the piper but of Lamps the prope. 
to et. 
There is, therefore, he concludes, no real jacudelaenes. fr is 
curious that he insists that the different uses of this expression in 
the Antigone and the Funeral Speech must reveal a radical differ- 
rae of agp os ge the arg Peay ¥e periches know that 
ocles, 5 ing in a context like of Thuc, ii $7, 3, 
would not have used it just as Pericles does, or that Pericles 


would have refused to acknowledge or obcy the * unwritten 
laws * of the Antigone? The Lysian p e, for what it 
is worth, rather suggests that he would have done so; and 


Pericles was the friend not only of Anaxagoras but of Lampon, 
But E. has chosen to assume that the friendship with the philo- 
sopher, and not that with the prophet, is symptomatic of 
Pericles’ real character, 

In Chapter Three E. argues that Creon in the Antigone is a 
representative of * State-absolutism ’, * living in a world which 
has no room cither for nag asewe andy sing eared 
for the unwritten laws of the gods, because the state become 
an instrument of totalitarian politics and man-made standards, 
because moral issues have become the result of the rational and 
intellectual autonomy of man’, This language, borrowed as it 
is from the vocabulary of contemporary publicists, gocs beyond 
the facts. Do the epic legends contain no other instance of 
regal arbitrariness? E. deals at some length with the ode be- 
ginning at 332, in which he thinks the Chorus is ‘ combati 
any daring the unknown’s breach of Creon’s decree as well 
as the decree itself’ (my italics). One has only to read this ode 
in its context to see that the second assumption is gratuitous, 
Nowhere in his treatment of the Astigone does E. face the diffi- 
og Bird showing how the tyrannical conduct of Creon resembles 
the behaviour of Pericles, whose proudest boast was that none 
of the citizens had put on mourning through his act, One has 
to conclude that the criticism is levelled against absolutism in 
principle, The same must be true of that in the Oedipus: 
Ocdipus, E. writes, * represents a far wiser and more moderate 
us of sa, but in the more important aspects the position is 

e same’, 

In the fourth chapter E. sets out a useful review of the known 
facts of Pericles’ career; all his strategiai are enumerated, In 

fifth E. discusses the various expressions used to describe 
Pericles’ unique position, Here, and in an a ix, he argues 
at some Iength the reference to Creon as otpomyés at Ant. 
8 was meant as an unmistakable reference to Pericles through 
the title of the office which he held for such long periods, Now 
on his first entry Creon makes a deliberate, formal announce- 
ment he has now the regal power (162 f., esp, 
173-4). This is the first that we, or anyone else, know of his 
eens vor could be more nag ae “id exe rpc 
i alogue, knowing only that Eteocies is 
that Crean taken over the command of an army still mobi- 
lised, should refer to Creon as‘ the General"? Why should E. 
devote so much space and emphasis to such a trivial and flimsy 
ent? Because it is the nearest appreach to a concrete and 
objective piece of evidence for his theory that he can muster, 
And without such concrete and objective evidence, theories like 
his, difficult as they must be to refute-conclusively, cannot 
acquire any degrec of positive probability, 
sixth chapter is a detailed or Soably chain list ~~ 
443-2, the r in which Sophocles was pro Inman © 
the Helienstamhini. E. concludes that in this rcassesement 
year the board did important work. Why, then, if Sophocles 
was an opponent of Pericles, did Pericles allow him to be chosen ? 
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his 
experiences as Hellenotamias, as he holds that the likeliest date 
for the Antigone is the spring of Its criticism of Pericles was 


followed by another in the O.T., which he dates ‘soon after 
Pericles’ death', The plague at Thebes reflects the plague at 
Athens. In the seventh chapter E. * tries to gather the various 
threads of our investigation and to strengthen its conclusions '. 
He explains that it is ‘ an attempt to see less the perfect outlines 
which strike the more remote onlooker than the tension and the 
working of the minds’. A brief final chapter offers a further 
summing-up. Appendix A deals sensibly with G. Thomson's 
attempt to connect ‘unwritten laws’ with the mysterics; 
Appendix B returns to the question of whether Creon was a 
general; and Appendix C discusses and rejects the contention 
ofa Mr. N. O. Brown that the Ajax * reflects the emergence of a 
new bourgeois system of values’, 

Even if the Antigone and O.T. contained more specific evidence 
in favour of E.'s view than the in which Creon is called 
a general, I should not find his case convincing, He assumes 
throughout that in terms of ‘the rivalry between the old- 
fashioned religious and the modern scientific mind ", Pericles ‘in 
his sincerest thoughts and feclings was on the side of reason and 
science". Certainly some of his friends were prosecuted for 
impiety; but we do not know that Pericles himself shared their 

opinions. Nothing in his known conduct seems clearly 

13 to Creon’s defiance of the unwritten laws by refusing 
burial to a corpse, or to the disbelief in oracles for which E. 
thinks that Iocaste, and in consequence Ocdi is punished. 
The possible apylication of these plays to Pesicis neal therefore 
be restricted to such warnings inst tyranny and scepticism 
in general as they contain. / since we cannot be sure that 
Sophocles oe t Pericles to be cither a tyrant or a tic, we 
cannot regard E.'s theory as more than a vague sptoututicn: 

The book is written in English that would do credit to a 
native; the presentation is admirably clear; and the thesis is 
illustrated with all E.’s usual learning, which is displayed to 
particular advantage in the treatment of details inci to the 
main theme. Unfortunately this only serves to throw into relief 
the lack of evidence for the book's conclusions. 

Hvuca Liorvp-Jones. 


The Political P of Euripides, 
Pp. xi+ 157. Manchester: rote Sei 1955. 18s. 
Eurtpices’ Heraclidar and Suppliant Women have for a Gre time 
been regarded as weak plays and patriotic show-pieces. More 
aoe - bese ei been, at 750% to some extent, contested, 
(We may owed to set apart Norwood's y Ingenious 
and absurd dissection of the Suppliant ase soy Meo, Dr. 
Zuntz, in the first and main section of his interesting little book, 
makes the two plays the objects not only of a penetrating inter- 
pretation, but also of almost unqualified aesthetic praise. 
Against some of the judgements of earlier scholars he is obvi 
right, but sometimes his enthusiasm leads him too far. That is 
particularly so with the tant Women, He tells us that the 
second part of the play ‘ lifts the drdme d thése into the sphere of 
tragedy. It may be doubted how far the first part deserves 
that title, since the ish Theseus is a rather i pectage 
nist Of what I assume to be the thése: praise of Lines of 
Athenian loyalty to the common laws of Hellas. And the 
second part? Is the story of Capancus and Euadne with its mix- 
ture of satire and melodrama truly tragic? Are the boys carry- 
ing their fathers’ ashes more than a moving spectacle? And 
what about Athena’s awkward warning to Theseus not to be 
too easy-going with A or her justification—in this play of 
war-weariness—of the future war of revenge by the Epigoni? 
But perhaps we read more into the author's words than he 
intended to say. For he sums up by calling the two plays ‘a 
playwright’s parergon * for which it is enough to have 
the idea * of a rationally ordered fellowship of all men’. With 
this somewhat vague definition, the * timeless essence * of the 
two political plays is characterised. Drawing in his int 
tation with genuine passion on the experiences of our own * 
Dr, Zuntz succeeds in digging deep into the general human foun- 
dations of the two plays, thus is able to raise their meaning 
to an unexpected height, higher perhaps than most of his 
readers will be prepared to accept. Even he, fer, recog- 
nises their historical character as their predominant feature. 
and it is in the chapter on * Their Place in History" that the 
reviewer feels most in agreement with the author. Dr. Zuntz 
radically, perhaps even a little too radically, refuses to accept 
* allusions to contemporary events ", while he at the same time 
allows for a full share of tragedy in the general Zeilgeist, even in 
the particular spirit of a particular date. Thus the dates of the 
I 


G,. Zuntz. 


Il4 


performances of the two plays become important, and he makes 

ec mivadvele x eit tects a8 thedate of the Heraidae, and (rather 

sag nani speioe 424 as tof the Suppliant Women, 

sale ooieseeie arial ith the results of metrical statis. 

hin though the author prudently takes these as a secondary 
confirmation only, 

The second part of the book begins with a discussion of the 

al scene of the Heracldoe, which explained by the 

transfer of an or. es pont Marathonian story to Athens itself. 

The rest of the book consists of textual criticism which sai on 


the whole bucid and , and of an aiticigass Sea 2 
*, Gealing with a somew nealected 


‘The Tragic 

part of our tradition ‘Attic tragedy. The whole book is 
stimulating and an important contribution to a discussion which 
is not likely soon to reach agreement, 


Vicrok Enmenners, 


A Concordance to 
Irate. Pp. si + 686. 
fornia University Press (London: 
Press), 1954. £3 151. 

Tt ts recorded that, on the title-page of his copy of Beck's 
index occuratus #¢ copiesus perborum formutaramq@ue onminm in Euri- 
pidis tragadiis integris et deperditarnm Sragmentis, nec non &) rapa 
ecomrmiimn, Housman wrote ‘ Liar and slace*. The rely 
well merited; Beck's index is inf by inadequate, ancl the 
Euripidean scholar will turn with sincere gratitude to its 
monumental successor. 

The concordance has taken nearly fifty years to complete. 
Professor Allen, unhappily, did not survive to see his life- 
work printed and published } bence the major portion of the 
book went to press without the benefit of his final revision. That 
Dr. Italic is responsible for only four letters, AMNO, & duc 
solely to the mischances of war, which separated him for over 
five years from all collaboration i in the project. 

The ox scope of the work is comprehensive: it aims to melude 
full references for all the extant plays and Fragments, whether 
handed down to us. on parchment or papyrus; togive the gener- 
ally accepted text, to mention significant manuscript vari- 
ants, with some ofthe more plausible conjectures. So ambitious 

a reaeet deserves chetailed criticism, and the comment which 
are meant in no captiows spirit. 


des. By J. T. Avcex and G, 
Berkeley & Low Angeles: Cali- 
Cambridge University 


(A) Mernop. One wonders why the system of a Levicon 
was not preferred to that of a (Concordance, if so much labour was 
to be expended upon a Euripidean reference-book. ‘The repl 
that this would have occasioned even more iabeiie inanbatrely 
convincing. The book, in its present form, represents an un- 
rasy compromise een the two systems: the editors have in 
fact together the passages related by similar meaning or 
construcuon, but have provided the information guttatim under 
each different infirctional gly This arrangement is most 
inconvenient, particularly in the longer entries, where the dis- 
position of so much material under so many irrelevant headings 
obscures the basis of classification. The scholar, for example, 
who is rash enough to consult the fifteen pages devoted to 6, 
“i an effort anata oe speci vital in. what ctecamastanecs, 

uripides emp fo the articic 25 a emonstrative LOU, Ww 
find the instances neatly grouped in about tw esity different 
places. He will be more Hornenate, however: ifhe merely wishes 
to know with what words Euripides uses 4 in more 
fortunate, incidentally, than if he wishes to gain the same in- 
formation concerning wd. 

The editor have nightly decided that * to cite every instance 
in an author's work of &, xal, and the like, and even of some 
others, is wasteful pedantry.’ Nevertheless, we should have 
been grateful, in the entry el, for instance, for more numerous 
subdivisions based upon syntuctical and interpretational con- 


By and large, m the Concordance as it stands, the exlitors 
have taken a great deal of trouble in classifying varied Usarres, 
and even, in some entries (cf, ol, fm, and tpl), in explaining 
how they have classified them ; the more general Prien htinw= 
ever, of 1 @ subxdivisions merely by a light dash, tends to 
obscure the extent and purport of their categorisation. A more 
liberal use of full-face , and of Latin lanations, woaulel 
have added immeasurably to the work's utihty, “The system, 

of recording the instances, within cach mibdlivision, in 

ical order of plays, is inconvenient for the scholar who 

oriadies in check his references; it would have been a better 
plan to follow the order of the plays i in the Chord Text. 

(B) Gowrests. ‘Two rather surprising gaps are ent: 

(a) Papyrus readings, in the extant plays, which have been 
pu lahed Liner the rance of the major editions of those 
plays. Thus, in the Orestes, which the reviewer has used for 
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checking purposes, the Concordance fails to mention cuppopér 
for ewe at 61), ¢xdomiw [s i] na sped at 276), ats 
for otis at 291 and 910), - 

Pee) xers (for cn een at seen Beals for ‘iyo ie sat 1 


‘pllatchaen 
Evie dey iy > lor aan" 
at 1940) pipnocesfual tiny "By some chance nos. 293, 294, istic cinanan 


) Readings of H, as published in 8 collation 
(CO 1938). Thus there is no mention of nari tab tan readd- 
mg y(e) efwos at 188, of its confirmation of Valehoees dormir; 
at or of its support for M®F"s Sicem at ec, By7. 


The recording i ta dane chen Pours 
enon nace oe 


(a) The widespread lack of uniformity in recording manu- 
script reacings may be illustrated by ont, in itself, unimportant 
example, When, at Ores, 181, the Phanuse ripits read Buca y dyer" 

Olydpesta for Gborgdyed" betas wer pies 3 of this fact 
av. cheopm, but not sv. Gralyopm. In the case of more im- 
pean’ manuscript variants, which the editors have usually 

careful to mention not only in the entry of the word they 
favour, but-also in that of the word they consider less probable, 
the choice of the relevant entries is not vi 7 fudicious > this, 
when, at Hee, 697, ioc (now su supported by H bli? whi) 
is one Variant on Sacon), pepmvc, fact should be reported s.v. 
Bioods, ony seta’ a aan 50, also, in the case of the 
conjectures quote, for example, Scaliger’s elrpapérraray 
(adopted by Murray), at Cre. 380, was deemed worthy of 
mention s.v, eivpepis (and s.v, myc), it surely merited mention 
av. trpapys. I note that a conjecture of Allen's is mentioned 
only under the word conjectured (sv, deravess), 

(6) There are some surprising omissions and inclusions. A 
mere faptes calami in one spi strata (A) at Oreti, 210— 
iTikevpos voooy for émixoupoy weoor— but we are 
given no warning at all that yovew aad Sapov arc manuscript 
variants in two es (177, 1098) in the play (in contexts where 

them is difficule 


the choice between and that Rip pete Pinon 
os aie plausibly conjectured a third place 
(sea. 

fc) The attitude to habitual t confusions is negli- 
gent. One would 


asic, thet Leaking the ercey on ues 
that the editors meant to record all the instances where Wheupa 
(fem.) isa vl; in fact, however, Orest. 229 and Soo (and same 
others) are listed there without any indication of these manu- 
script Variants—though 224 is also mentioned s,v. wAeupé (fern, ). 
Again, when so many examples of 1O-/e0- and cv-/fu- variants 
are given, it is misleading to omit some of the cases, Nobody, 
it is true, would wish to see the concordance turned into a vast 
repository of resign quisguiliag: it is consistency in the 
treatment of Sioa, mae “neat er than completeness, that the reader 

: It would sufficed, im Leia to ath hs a one 


general indication of the REE te 
"oben -tipa wulgo coded.) * incidentally, os crs ys 
eid Soliman raga CAyopenréveny 


t have been mento 
=f In the marking, uare brackets, of * passages regularly 
conensned as suri © there ix no sort of consistency, Orest. 
993 is marked as Urious sw. Ta, TeAeryol, but not svv, 
wis Cameo omention of Aovatier && Beitzpoy (rece.), 
w iss 





urely right, whether the line is interpolated or not.) 

Tis “any word contamed m 

itt erik sauna Ale. is marked as suspect or spurious 
pais phan? Alvar contained in it except mixAow, 

A preat of this inconsistency is due, it seems, toan error in 
the method of preparation, If the editors had edited their text 
before the slipping process, to the extent of deciding what lines 
were.“ generally regarded as spurious" and what variants and 
conjectures were worth mentioning under each entry, and had 
cartied this information on to the slips, they would would not then 
have needed, after the ‘alphabetizing * of the slipa, to make 
separate decisions as cach word of a line cropped up, This 
method would have saved them a lot of work, arid would have 
obviated a whole host of anomalies, 

(D) Misor- Exroms. Inaccuracies and omissions in the 
quotation of variants are, as has been 
But the citing of line numbers is remarkably 
listing of instances remarkably complete, 
cordance’s major merit, iis are rare, in most 
cases, unlikely to mislead. ew wy DEREMTY Bepveehecons how- 
ever, have come to my sabiise is to page, co 
and line: gr-b.eq: add *(T ae 189.b.18 : add “HF 1416, 
To 280". 8g.bg5: delete * Io allo", 254. 

1207 ° 4 286.b.36: delete *Or 5917". 286, 
BGI. AE se gid * Hi 3 , and delete * ‘ Hi I oe 
"Hi 476" etc 


to a 9862.39 : alter the heading Manta t ‘Mev. 
543-0.25: alter “Su 481' to ‘Sun Bar". Gs6.a.x6: alter 
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: alter * 1342' ya “IT 1 


vi ey ance The 

: f arc:a dittegraph of the peccedtiy ht Imes, 
Should the reader with Showa oP bcc et ine 
occurs without the vartant pmpdés, the Goncordance will mot 


Stoharus cum oodd, MA : 
indicate that 8, M, Srlie Anne toe dicha of the three Stobacan 
The statements on the dust-jacket are pretentious and ill- 


The above comments should not be misconstrued. They are 
meant, in the main, as a warning to those who will use the 
Concordance, not as a rebuke to those who have compiled it. 
The criticisms of their method of t can scarcely be 
gairsaid: doubtless they realised its shortcomings, since Italie’s 
own Jndex Aeschplews is built upon a different plan, But the 
other criticisms are criticisms of detail, and, as such, are not of 
great importance. ich are yoy Goma never get 
past the doa stage: the Concordance has been finished. The 
sheer labour of amassing and sorting the material must have 
bern. immense, and, subject to the gq ioms mentioned 
above, the task has been very well dome. The Concordance is 
remarkably accurate and full in the quotation of instances under 
each heading, and the editors have done far more than merely 
list their examples. They have arranged them with unobtru- 
sive, hut thorough, efficiency. Every student of the Classics 
should be grateful to the University of California for financin 
this work, to the Oxford University Press for printing it wi 
characteristic accuracy, to the editors and their assistants for 
their industry anc scholarship. No Classical Library, and no 
advanced student of Greek drama, should fail to purchase i it, 


G, A, Lonewan, 
Agathon. ie Pp. 176. Pars: ‘Les Belles 
Lettres", 1955 Price not stated, 
This is a i, leisurely study of the tragic poet 


and puts together tha little that we know about See ee 
Thamophoriaguae, Symposium, and other sources. The author 
discusses thon's family, his private life in the rich Athenian 
society which cultivated the sophists, his attainments in the 
asin Nis aanattnce tor Manctowie’ esd then the details of 
hos work; the influence of the sophists and the rhetoricians is 
illustrated both from the speech in the Symposium and from. the 
fragments of the tragedies: finally, be shown to have been a 
musician of the new school. Although he has nothing very new 
to say, Lévéque deals sensibly with the problems, and his work 
is well documented. Sometimes be goes too far; Agsathon was 
effeminate, but the fact that he wears female clothing to write 
a woman's pono {Thesm. pt ie are ts is eer (Ane of this; 
of Antiph on's Apo (Ar. ER., 1292 
by) be une an cvilence of A gathon’s courage, since we do not 
know that it was public, Ge te the problem of the Anthos or 
Anthees Lévéque decides for Anthor in the sense of flower and 
believes that this was his first play, alluded to by the flower 
words in the Spmposium th; he argues that an Anthens based 
cur a follk-tale 15 pas by a strict interpretation of Aristotle; 
but Aristotle’: ‘ invented ' is not much more than the 
opposite o ‘his * well- Known’ (= in the heroic tradition), ‘The 
other rig lem is the date of Agathon's introduction of 
féque atressea the importance of this for the struc- 
ture of t and believes (with Flickinger) that Aristotle 
deduced it from Agathon's text, which showed XOPOY instead 
ofa chorus (he might have noted the pa evidence for this 
ractice in tragedy, ¢f. most m0, t74). The 
Mnation may ra have come rom the records, as Aris= 
totle's words seem fe.neply a general change of practice saree 
with Agathon, One choral fragment survives from Euripides 
Archelaus, which was produced in Macedonia, and his last plays 
produced in Athens, like the 0 
choruses, According to ve's chronology, Agathon died m 
Macedonia in yor; if the embolima were produced in his last 
years we must assume that his Macedonian practice affected 
subsequent Athenian practice; ifthey were produced in Athens 
sey) were cee pay rary with the Orestes and ey Ben which 
seems unlikely. date of Agathon's death is, however, not 
certain if the scholium te Frogs 65 can be interpreted as 
te the death er ey (4n0/ 399 8.c.) rather than the death 
of Agathon. piece evidence is Aristophanrs’ 
erent py amees sarees the date Ark and does mot notice 
Raubitschek's aegorents ier 460/39? (AE., av. Philomdes}; if 
this date is right, the mockery of Agathon would have some 


Its 


point ihe had returned to Athens after Archelaos’ death. This 
all uneertain but ought to be considered; emfolima in the 
early fourth century (not lone if at all before the Fecleriazusar 
inl yey oer nangisuearay nora somes inp aise and a 
second Athenian residence would account for the considerable 
interest in Agathon shown by Plate and Aristotle, 

T. B. L. Weoszrer. 


5 By J. Jacnson. ix + 2 
London: Geoffrey Cumberlege, 1 1955. wh, = 
Students of the Greek dramatists will be grateiul mdeed to 
the editors of the Oxford Classical Monographs for the inclusion 
work of textual criticism. The 


in their series of this posthumous 
outstanding quality of Jackson's articles in © 35 attracted Jess 
immediate attention than it deserved, the date being 1941; 


the substance of these, with some omissions, has Soe ines incorpar= 
ated here with much material, and the whole has 
been admirably edited asd indexed by Professor Eduard 
Fraenkel, who in a brief and rather moving preface describes 
the way in which this book carne into being and the extraordinary 
handicaps under which all this lonely scholar’s work was 


produced, 

The passages discussed are divided into three chapters, under 
the head of transpositions, omissions and glosses, muis- 
cellancous, the last being often also treated under various 
groups—faults arising out of ductus litterarum, obliteration of 
parenthesis, P carp tesexy attribution to speaker, etc, The 
argument is to some extent cumulative, or at Irast the juxta- 
pone are often enlightening. Yet in spite of the impressive 

m Appendix C of errors curable by transposition af words, 
it may be doubted whether it is possible to establish any general 
principle like Porson's Tutissima corrigend? ratio ext ps ay at 
afat ext, transpositie, or Jackson's own view ‘that neither in 
trimeters nor in lyrics can anything patently abnormal, whether 
linguistically or metrically, be ed as established, if it 
would vanish upon a readjustment of the ord verborum", It ts 
dangerous, in matters of textual criticism, to seck to determine 
any priorities of treatment, Nevertheless, there can be nothing 
but gratitude for the countless parallels in types of error 

uced for illustration by Juckson out of his vast store of 
arc not confined to the drama 
(indeed, some of c brightest gems in the book are i eens 
in Libanius, Lysias, Plutarch); they 
the most general to the most particular, A pai i te 
relevant ancl instructive. 

It is, of course, impossible in a short review either to sum- 
marist or to discuss adequately the treatment of so many 
obliged to ‘ Reins reader will find himself constantly 

to ee is 5 supe of the dramatists, especially of 
apes and Aristophanes, Some of these jatlenarinnes fon 
ample, anid immediately persuasive, like E. Tre. Bog 
mettle 1206 Kod Gig ainnds, F 1279 spoken by Jocasta to 
the Messenger, Bacch, r220 ty tatth wSou, Cre. 340 Tiw duty 
ahi o 8 945 TovSe yokedv, Ar. Lys, 298 spoken pgp 
g her sentence, and 916 mpd téiv6* épol, i 0g wal 
“ri es. Pail. 636 135s 8 od Gotpde vw’ tye (why have we 
acquiesced so long im Dindorf's tor?), 984 onlyew dod toled", 
Among the most complicated are those depending on trans- 
position of lines. It is a game which many critics have played, 
and only too often cither the process of tion is inexplic- 
able or the result is to introduce new sources o dissatisfaction in 
the endeavour to climinate existing ones. Jackson's wla- 
tion of Basch. 752 fF. is too elaborate to convince, but his {7 
766 ff. is excellent, mm spite of apparent complexity; at Held. 
045 ff he had been partly anticipated by Wilamowitz GF p.544, 
but his modification 4&icbexs 947 7 i a neat benpeoweniea in 
Held, 685, {f. sce now Zuntz, Politica! Plays of E 
gf. ‘The diagnosis of the trouble in £4 650 ff. sok bredly 
correct, and 652 and ye ran be thrown out, not emended: 
but in his new version does not follow ideally on 661 tod 
it hardly seems n 20 do more than replace 664" afte 
651, ber repetition poxpdw after poxpé then the 
ouwens Adyouc’ of his comment, Again, in HF ff, it seers 
enough hs se 860 (with Dict ott taxes Emppoisely 
Opoprety after 8po, deleting ac that the infimitives 
on évoxchdiv, without the further emecndations. 
ven it we may not be prepared to agree with his remedy, 
there is hardly a passage where his eee of the difficulties 
does not illuminate our understanding of the Greek. ‘The whole 
is written with a highly characteristic dry wit which never lapses 
into facetousnes and an urbanity in controversy which is never 
" rouoe Baeuiat edulgence 

cer el asks indu e for much that * must 
have-slipped through the a the laborious and ae 
task of seeine this hroweh the but the WHE a 
fine one. er scan feek h the Pres, but the me it 


116 
two are in the passage from /4 with which the book opens, tof 
for mpso#* in 659, and the obtrusive y* in 664 which is only a 
Byzantine * correction ', 


A. M. Date. 
Herodotus. Livre IX (Calliope) and Index Analytique. 
By Pu.-E. Leoranp [Assn, G. Budeé], Pp. 109 and 247, 


Pars: Les Belles Lettres, 1954. Price not stated, 

The final volume of the Budé Herodotus appears as the post- 
humous work of its editor, who did not live fo revise and correct 
it. This has been done by M. éP , 50 that we have 
not lost the benefit of Legrand's latest labours. As in previcuis 
volumes, there are short notes at the foot of the translation giv- 
ing cross-references, paralle] passages from other authors, and 
occasionally discussions of reacings noted in the apparatus to 
the Greek text, There is one Notice, devoted to the pursuit of 
the Persian host to Asia as described in IX g0-122, where one 
or two interesting matters are treated. 

C. re9, the last in our text, tells how Cyrus refused the sug- 
gestion of Artembares that after his triumphs he should now 
move the seat of rule from Persia to some richer territory, i 
feason was that in softer surroundings the Persian race would 
degenerate. Why was this anecdote tacked so fimsily on to the 
story of the raecally Artayctes, a descendant of Artembares, who 
was captured at the fall of Sestos and executed at the order of 
Xanthippus by nailing to a board? 

Legrand asks whether Herodonis intended to continue his 
History beyond the fall of Sestos, at any rate when he wrote at 
the end of c. Tat kone Te Eros Touro obey in whdov Toirriw fyivero, 
which suggests that more years are to be chronicled with their 
events, Though in fact other garrisons in Europe remained 
to be reduced after Sestos, he decides that no COntINAtON was 
i Sestos was not only the place where Nerxes* bridge 
of boats touched the soil of Europe and therefore a fitting point 


to end the tale of his defrar, but also fell to us, father 
of Pericles, in a campaign conducted by without 


Spartan help. The source of Herodotus for this account would 
be not only Athenian but Alemaconid, and would he particularly 
unfavourable to the behaviour of Leotvehidas and the Sp 
unwilling at first to finish the war with the operations that cul- 
minated in the victory of Mycale, and ready to leave the Ionian 
Greeks still under Persian rule. For the actual crucifixion of 
Artayctes the half-harbarian people of Elaeus are left to bear 
the blame of instigators. ‘To have gone further would have 
been to begin the less welcome story of Athenian imperialism, 
The unfinished appcarince sea wietpnd fleed of final revision, which 
would have removed the sentence quoted from c, 191, 
with other promises of parts never actually written or at any 
rate never pemostion i8 Cur text. 
C. 122, on the other hand, Legrand is inclined to regard as 

the addition of another writer who wished to conclude the whole 
with a moral suggested by reading of the Hippocratic 
Airs Waters Places, which emphasises the effect of the plivsical 
environment on martial spirit. Certainly no attentive reader of 
dirs Waters Places, and not only of ¢. 24, can fail to be reminded 
of this chapter in Herodotus, tut I still feel inclined to agree 
with How and Wells ad fac. who declare, ‘ It should never have 
been doubted that this anecdote was dehberately chosen by the 

istorian to close his work, .. . No doubt the moral is a little 
obvious, the literary artifice somewhat naive, but is not all this 
characteristic of Herodotus? * 

E. BD. Prneires, 


» La Guerre du. Péloponnése, Livre I. 
Texte établi et traduit par J. pe Rosey. Pp, lix + 107. 
Paris: Société d'Edition ‘Les Belles Lettres = 195%. 
Price not stated, 

The first volume of the Budé edition of Thucydides is mont 
welcome, Jt gives us an admirably judicious biography of 
Thucydides, an up-to-date description of the Manuscript 
evidence (to which we must now add PHarnb 164 and 164), a 
sober and scholarly text, and a translation which is not only 
lucid and accurate but conspicuously avoids the structural 
elaboration of the original, 

The manuscript evidence on which Hude, Stuart Jones, and 
Powell based their editions has been thoroughly profitably 
re-examined Professor de Romilly and her collaborators. 
She has discarded the long-established division of the stemma 
into two * families "| CG/ABEFM, by relegating ightly, in 
my opinion—to the recentiores (pp. xxiv-xxv}, Several MSS. 
frequently mentioned in Stahl's jumbled apparatus but cis 
guised in the O.C..T. under the collective anonymity of * rece.* 
have regained the dienity of sigia. Their value, however, will 
be more apparent in Books V-VIII than it is in Book I. They 
often betray the hand of a corrector concerned to tidy tp the 
text which confronted him, «g. 24. 9 Eiwapis kal médis K, 
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a6, Go Se... Omioweny, etpamourw Fe 
In Go, 4 Professor de Romilly, following J, jori 
XPTvorw; GAAd Troha Tey Er rodney (Todroy coda.) EAgimopey 
and in 136, 4, following H, sal yap av ter’ beloou TOAD dott. 
onipav {-pow codd.) lv 7 wapdvn eemeiie treoyew, In the latter 
assage I should prefer the aodevérrepos of K3, but the pri 

Miss. are certainly wrong; in the former, comparison wit 
vii 48, 6 ph xptuoow, dv (Bos cett,) mow: xpelecous Eloi, 
WKTREVTOS SMEG May give Us paLe. 

Professor de Romilly is not hospitable to conjectures, She 
keeps the MSS. readings at ¢.g. 95, 5 (* diffici et suspecte’, but 
the footnote hints at the right interpretation), 37. 2 (an indefen- 
sible and very easily cmended grammatical abnormality), ot, 1 
TH Bi GAkuw xh. (the footnote does not show awareness o the 
chief difficulty), 103, 1 Baokns Ere! (see now Lewis in Aistoria 
2: Pe 4taiy TES. 4) 140. 5 (where alg refers to the authors of the 
Telpa just menti and is readily intelligible), and 142. 5 fsee 
below). The majority of the emendations adapted lone 
stamiing and are widely accepted, e.g. 2. 6 peroneosts Ulrich 
[Werondas Bf), 15. a ie os pene sr ade 57. 6 
eowdpay Krueger (Géxa; but the usibility of teemdépaw rather 
than Busolt's Suslv rests solely inthe hypothe that at some 
stage oi eid ar prone were a cated by acrophonic 
numerals | , a Or. 4 Erk Erpéper uyeers (tmotpéectstes), 
Herwerden's deletion of am Tawwapou in ro. 3 Pi biird not have 
been perpetuated; the words are needed to complete the ex- 
planation of which they form a part and ¢ ically are 
unebjectionable, Professor de Romilly herself cmends Siryilon 
to TpiayiAios in 2g. 1, lor conformity with TpHoyiAr in 27.2 (1 
should prefer to keep 29. 1 intact and emend 27. 2, where the 
immediately preceding tpidxovre may well have caused the 
corruption of BioylAc to tproyluae!. transposts al Kumpion 
in tt2. 4 to follow wal Kitt (why?), and suggests the trans- 
position of xal tAevraiet in 11g to precede kal tore (the passage 
13 pena eaacci despite the perplexity which Steup induced 
in himself}, 


Twenty-three passages are discussed in supplementary 
(Pp. fol—7). In afew of these (1, 2, 6g. 2, 103. 1, 125. 2) 
culiies raised in Gomme's commentary are ignored or lightly 
dismissed. The rest do not take us beyond Gomme, except 9. 9, 
a defence of wal . . . te, despite the notorious uncertainty af 
the transmission of connecting particles in the text of Thucydides ; 
25.4, a worthwhile elucidation with a good Herodotean parallel ; 
50.1, on the reflexive einiiv; and 7 . 3, a defence of the aub- 
junctive without & in relative clauses, which prompts the reader 
to ask why, if Thucydides found this ic usage acceptable 
at all in prose, he apparently did not use it more often. It 
would be unreasonable to demand in a Budé edition comment 
on a scale without which the translation of sume Passages, #.p. 
77-1, is bound to remain unsatisfying; but surely 14%, 3 has a 
stronger claim than most to a supplementary note, and in 192, 2 
the translation of fooy .. , tots wopotm is not atlequately 
explained by the footnote, 

K. J. Dover. 


Hotes 
diffi. 


Isokrates. Seine Anschauungen im 
= . Pam yel ee ke Scientiarum 
Vnnitae, » B, 89. y ED Mixes, . 547. 
eee Bs Finnish Academy of Sciences, 1954. Pace 18 
tat 
Isocrates has always suffered through comparison with his 
illustripus contemporary Plato, and will ne doubt contimaerc to 
Mikkola claims that the traditional view is unfair to 
Tsocrates in other ways aswell, Because he didn’t always think 
differently from his predecessors he has been treater, asa bee 
that flits from flower to flower culling the thoughts: of others. 
Because he paid great attention to the form in which he ex- 
rhea me hos ae of his work has been uneluly 
Gated even by those whe have recognised his im ortance in the 
history ofhumanism. [t is the aim of Mikkola's book to rediress 
the balance by a thoroughgoing and systematic investigation of 
the thought of Tsocrates ax revealed in his writings. For this 
urpose his thought is brought under two main headdi 
thoughts about Reality, with subdivisions Knowl » Religion 
and Values, and Thoughts about the Structure of Experienced 
Reality, where the main subelivisions are into Human Action, 
Fellowship of Man, Logos, Education, and (very briefly) Potiti- 
cal Views. In each case the method & to treat related thought- 
concepts, for example émerign, Ghrtea, akds and altemative 
expressions for these, and to analyse the implications of their 
use in Tsocrates’ works with special attention to key 
The aim is to reach the underlying scheme of thought, 
ful feature of the work is tables of frequency for many of these 
words, unfortunately without proper comparative figures for 
other authors, andl very full indices of words and Passages in 
Lsocrates. : 
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The conclusion reached is that Isocrates’ writings rest upon 
a basis of consistent and homogeneous thinking which sprang 
fron Swicign. Bene contentions within the sphere of the theary 
of knowledge, Heeause the acquisition of certain knowledge, 
af true émoriyn, is denied to men wr are left only with the possi- 
bility of taking the world of phenomena both within us and with- 
out simply as it is, and this means taking it in all its multiplicity 
without referring it to any ultimate realiry outside iuelf which 
might reduce its multiplicity to a more manageable compass, 
Probability must replace unobtainable certainty in the sphere 
of values as elewhere, and it is the task of experience and 
individual feeling to construct the world of values with reference 
to this multiplicity. From this fundamental view of reality 
there follow the various practical conclusions which constitute 
the well-known Isocratean flavour of thought which pervades his 


wri 
If this brief summary does not too seriously misrepresent 
Mikkola's view of Isocrates, it will be clear that he regards 
Isocrates at essentially a systematic thinker, I is true that from 
time to time he states the contrary, for example, in discussing 
Isocratcs’ views about education, but this is regarded simply as 
making our task more difficult. ‘There is no hesitancy in de- 
icribing what this task is—to arrive at the reasoning which 
underiies [socrates’ unsystematic exposition of his ideas. Ut is 
true also that the reasoning is recognised to be whole-heartedly 
anti-mctaphysical, and to involve the rejection even of the 
possibility of metaphysical knowledge, But this rejection itself 
is regarded as sprit ing from a systematic view of man and the 
universe. And Mikk ila seems, fT understand him nightly, to 
treat this view as one which was in the main developed by 
Tsocrates himself, 
Before we can accept this picture of Isocrates as entitled to be 
as a philosopher in our sense of the word, there are 
many problems which need to be discussed, not all of which are 
ey comadered in the present book despite its ample 
scope, First and foremest must be the question how far a 
coherent system of reasoning underlies [socrates’ writings and 
what is the nature of its coherence. But hardly less important 
will be asecond question—in so far as there is a coherent system, 
what is its source and what are its affinities with the work of 
other thinkers, and this second question would need much fuller 
treatment than it ts given in the present book, ‘Three points 
may be mentioned which are especially relevant to the first 
question, “The peterson of Sarin, whether it be m ap side 
SCTE, OF ag is more in sense appropriate to Par- 
menides, can be erie lead naturally enough to a theory of 
probability and from a theory of probability to a doctrine of 
persuasion, Butit is not so casy to sce how such a starting point 
leads necessarily to the more particular moral and political 
doctrines which Isocrates wished to persuade his contemporaries 


to accept. Yet Mikkola is prepared to say, for example (p. 
174), that it is the epistemological stand int of Isocrates which 
led him to the doctrine of the fellowship of man, and which 
brought him much closer to his fellow men than Plato the 
inteliectualist. Secondly, the attempt to uncover a latent 
sytem of thought, though often necessary, is inherently dan- 
gerous, a5 a system may be found of which the author was quite 
unaware, e may be taken from the treatment of 
Antidesis 76-0, Thos is said to give the theory of values of 
Isocrates im nuce, treated both from a logical and a systematic 
pontofview. We are invited to derive from it a table of values 
arranged in hicrarchical order. But it is at beast possible to 
read the passage in quite a different nay Is not Isocrates 
simply commending certain policies in which he happens to 
believe, in terms rT gaan boakiaebtes ae mega A 
knows that they share the moral feelings to which he refers? 
Hf this is even partly the case it is dangerous to attempt to derive 
asysiem of the for Isocrates from the passage, This leacls 
usto a third pomt, One might ct to find that a writer 
such as Esocrates would be coherent m the senee that he would 
not try to combine wholly incompatible ideas. But this would 
he consistent with a group of loosely held general themes, the 
logical interrelation of which was never submitted to chore 
inati Can we be sure that [socrates attempted to carry 
coherence beyond this point? 

In so far as Isocrates’ ideas did spring from a coherent body 
of thought it will be pertinent to ask about its provenance. 
Jaeger regarded Isocrates as cecntially continuing the cduca- 
tional system of the sophists and rhetors, and regarded the 
conflict between Plate and Isocrates as the first battle between 
philosophy and rhetoric, Mikkola is probably right in char- 
acterising this view of [socrates as too negative. The conflict 
between Plato and Isocrates has been exaggerated, to say the 
least, ‘The sophists were many of them philosophers as well as 
thetoricians, and so in part at beast was Isocrates. But we would 
like to know how far Isocrates is simply taking over sophistic 
ideas, especially those of Gorgias, and bow far he is developing 
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ideas of hisown, And there is another possibility that needs 
tobe borne in mind. Especially in moral and religious matters, 
Isucrates may simply be acting as a mirror to the thought of 
the day, whether or not this im turn was the product of the 
fifth-century sophistic movement, : 

G. B. Kesrean, 


Plutarch. Moralia. Vol. VI, fase.4. Ed. C. Hveerr. 
Pp. xi + 194. Leipzig: Teubner, 19 DM. 8.80. 
Plutarch. Moralia. Vol. VI, fasc. 2. fd. M. Ponuenz. 
Pp. xii+ 224. Leipzig: Teubner, 1952. 
h. Moralia. Vol. VI, fasc.3. Ed. K, Ziecrer 
and M, Pontenz. Pp. vili- 50, Leipzig: Teubner, 
1055. DM. 240, 


Animadversiones ad Plutarchi libellim 1 etvupicrs. 
By H. Baopcnen. Pp,2ye. Bonn: Rudalf Habelt, 1954, 
DM. 7.80. 

Plutarque. Le Banquet des sages. Texte et traduction 
avec unc Intrxduction et des notes par J. Dernapas, 

. 15. Paris: Klincksieck, 1954. Fr. Boo. 

In works we are given an interesting eranor of Plutarchean 
scholarship, in which the main wariety of fare lies in the differ- 
ence of approach between the contributors. If the total im- 
pression is of a too richly seasoned meal, the responsibility lies 
with the Germans, whose erudition is thorough and often ex- 
eesive, Throughout their work in this group the master hand 
of M. Pohlenz exerts the test influcnee. 

Of the new Teubner Plutarch, the sixth volume, in three 
foseicnli, continues the series begun in 1925, a series greatly 
needed to supersede the previous edition of Bernardakis, The 
eres volumes have been severally received with mixed 

eclings. Perhaps the most unfavourable criliciams were cx- 

reed in tag7 by W. CG. Helmbeok! and F. C. Babbitt (CP 

SOCAL, 1997. pp. 74-81), whe pointed out that it is the prome 

duty of an editor to cdllate the MSS. and to re faithfully 

the divergences, rather than to fill the apparatus critic with con- 
jectures, however brilliant. This the carlier vohumes, in the 
opinion of these reviewers, failed todo, Such censure was per- 
haps too strict in that it overlooked the good points of the new 
edition, but the same criticism can, with noqitttetizes. be made 
inst odin ae of the sixth volume, Ziegler, for instance, 
iting the pseudo-Plotarchean Dy Afusca in Fox. 9, states on 
pp. vi-vit of the Pragfatio: sed quoniam talia (sc. apparently 

derivative or related MSS.) ad comttifwendum rerum fexfom mi 

io pertineant, nelyi apparalem criticum eius modi nofis anerare. 

is, at least, is honest, but as a general principle it is not 
to be commended. The sixth volume, like ecarlicr volumes, 
provides a useful set of notes, placed directly above the critical 
apparatus, containing references to similar ges in other 
authors and to a select, but not exhaustive, number of mudern 
discussions. One suspects that in some cases the editor's 
erudition and the attention which he has paid to parallel pas- 
ages has caused hint to neglect the MSS, and so bed to his on- 
doing, The comparative method has its disadvantages as well 

as its advan r 

Fax. 1, edied by C. Hubert, contains Agua an ignix witilior, 
De sollerfia aximalion, Brute rations uti, De exw carnium 1 & I, 
Platericar Quaestiones, De Animar Procreations in Tiare, at 
Epitome libri de Amimar Procreations in Timaco, The edition is 
sober and in some respects the best fasciodus of the whole volume, 
Hubert has taken pains both in his discussion of the MSS, in 
the preface and in reporting their variants in the apparatus 
onties, He has littl new of hs own and nothing spectacular to 
offer, He often seeks to defend the MSS. where other editors 
{in some cases unnecessarily) make alterations or insertions, er, 
Qg0H wzhapouy against Pakaveus (Wilamowite); 993 C-D, 

tfploavres els faves: <iE}uBeic. ci, Bern. GApia. ¢Bereodvtes 
dub. Po,: sed Gp. ele 45. (libidinosi facti ad voluptates, cf. 
etiam p.g7, 10 els etna) rectum ese vid. Hu." ; go7 F echoes 
against <wepaykaAedvra (Kronenberg). Cf 1001 A— post 

Teroinney iterat of uf dvdroky Mer Ha. re pie & Wemorynes 

yeyeemer? add. Po.; neutrom opus vid. Hu.’; also roo; D, 

where additions are rejected, and 1026 C where the MSS. udv 

is retained, ‘Less happy is the interpretation of the MSS, 
kel Geaghov in 1005 A— ‘rectum vidl., si dvogéov sens active 
accipitur —where the coniparison with 497 A is misleading. 

The Greek language is rendered poorer by one word, mokm 

peropolts, which is separated without ado into wah petafloats 

(gg8 D). The most in i corrections aceepted are those 

of other edrtors, those of Hubert himself being confined mainly 

to the apparatus (e.g. 995 A vempoSes for wpedicy). A few of his 
suggestions arc printed im the text. Though they are 
not without point—rg. too, E thy Aibow for tay AiBov (to give 
conastency to a passage where the word is-used several times in 
the feminine gender); 1013 E tpeofuripay for speapdtepor: 
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toat A ¢r)> add. Hu. One of Hubert's suggestions, put for- 
; i syte BB thas th 


ward with 5 F &y éeppd€y for 00 fugeaty— © 
sole object of avoiding hlatos: "yet at 974 D occurs the sw 
tion: <ol> décor dub. Hu. é the well-establehedl 


practice of the Teubner Moralia of greeting hiatus in the MSS. 
or im the conjectures of other editors with the alarmed inter- 
ection—(hiatus!), Hubert, himself, however, knows that 

iatus can be found in Platarch: be enumerates four examples 
onp. 78. [twould serve no useful purpose to look for misprints 
in a work of this nature, but one might at least expect the 
numbers of marginal pages to be correct, 1011 (p, 140) is 
wrongly printed as t1o07, 

Fas, 2 contains De Stoicorum repugnantiis, Stoicos absurdiora 
poets dicere, De communibus notitiis contra Stoicos, Non posse suaviter 
Biol secundum Epicurum, Adversug © and Dy Jatenter riendo, 
and isedited by M. Pohlenz. ‘This scholar, whose knowledge of 
the Stoa and of later Greek thought is unquestioned, hes already 
mate his contribution to learning, and one might have assumed 
that he was the fittest person to undertake the editorship of 
Piutarch's works on the Stoics and Epicureans. In a sense this 
is true, but there is too strong a tendency to rewrite Plutarch in 
the light of what other authors wrote. Sometimes the practice 
is justifiable and produces good results: ¢¢, robo A dome 
Emipatpoy dea(Balvev> Goxolk corr, Po. ¢f Sext. WII, 
ye. de I 7, 22. 25.29 Plut, Alc, 17 Demetr. 8 Plot. 16, 1. 

climes acquaintance with parallel pasages Jeads to the 
intrusion of references in the atus (e.g. 1059 F wus cf, 
common Cic. Tusc. [V 54) presumably to demonstrate how the 
MSS. can be defended should anyone wish to attack them. 
Often the comparative method leads to the alteration of a text 
intelligible in itself and otherwise unobjectionable, eg. rohg D 
for ocperog (ef. SVF TT 805 ct yar sqq): robs A 
(bponoxeeves (add. Po. ex SWF I, Bo. 43). In x 
there is excessive geal for improving Plutarch in accordance with 
an arbitrary canon of symmetry and self-consistency, which 
Ucts in many passages niveau, Hearse Plutarch ought to 

we written but probably never did—eg. rog5 D dbtjAcos (ex 
¥. 4 ct p. 92, 1) Po. (the comparison with p. $2, 1 is in any case 
unsafe, since there &57Acv is a conjecture of Wyttenbach). The 
following: 1060 D ¢eal dotsiov>, 1069 B ¢. . . . dmepdechou, 
1109 (C ¢duporpos toucirov elem, ti1g0 FE kal yaiyecton ecl 
Geppalrecfion>, ri22 D ¢. .. . Poxteraw> are gratuitous additions 
arising out of lithe more a desire for symmetry in expres- 
son. Where Plutarch deals with pairs of opposites, as in 1120 
E, it would have been odd to name one member of a pair with- 
out the other (hence here <xai gutewds 4 Apuog> is justified), but 
he did not necessarily give a full list of pairs each time he spoke 
of the opposites, ‘This much is clear from his practice in 
110A. A similar lack (or was it avoidance?) of absolute 
ayinmctry would account for the omission of ef’ bri orepeoperplay, 
which one might expect in root E (Fase. 1, p. 119, 4), where 
Hubert treads more carefully and more wiecly than 
one imagines Pohlenz would have done, Among other un- 
necessary insertions in Fasc. 2 are 1ogg D ¢worapods>: rrog A 
(Topgipyos>. A number of alterations are perhaps over- 
confidently regarded as correctioms—e.g. 1041 B Biagopé for 
MSS. Sioptopé. Plato, of course, in the passages to which 
Poblenz refers, dors apeak of injustice as order; and fiegopé in the 
soul, but Plutarch is not quoting Plato directly at this point, 
and elsewhere Plato implies the ‘destruction’ of the soul 
by injustice (Gieptipesia—Rep. 445A). The eoclamation 
point is well worked in the apparatus criticus to berald the 
a ce of hiatus (in 1114 B Pohlenz himself is saved from 
hiatus in his reading whrrot, Sy... .. by a comma which ia not 
essential) and once it expresses a new range of editorial emotion, 
viz.t 1oG: C bv-rolg ipyos floor) Sere—toov haploer.!) add. Po. 

Ziegler’s hesitation im accepting the editorship of De Musica, 
the first work in Fase. 3 (cf. Pragfetio p. 1), is understandable in 
view of the difficulties involved (se afso next eriew), Although 
he has done much for Phitarch elsewhere, one feels that 


he was not at home in the present task. His explanation of one 


feature of the afparafus has been quoted above, ‘The result is: 


that the apparatus becomes to a large extent a compendium of 
conjectures, which his own play a small and unimportant 

rt. The rest-of Few. 9 contains the pseudo-Plutarchean De 
ibiding ef aegritedine and Parme an focultas aninti sit pita patsica, 
both edited by Pohlenz, The editorial standard and achieve- 
ments are naturally much like those of Fase, 2. 

Animadbernioner ad Platarchi libelhim wept ebSuploy it a promising 
ore a young German scholar which uses the comparative 
method to advantage, Broecker’s object i to examine the re- 
lationship between Plutarch in the De in lites animi ancl 
his sources, and to discover the original which he mainly fil- 
lowed, No attempt is made to edit the text—‘ nam «ditio 
Pohlema tam accurata est, ut mulling fere locus emendatione egeat’ 
(p. 17). ‘This surprising declaration of faith finels its 
in the adoption of the Pohlenz pagination in the Teubner 
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edition, which, despite a concordance with the traditional 


Stephanus pages, is an inconvenience for anyone who should 
wish to f Pohlenz: momentarily aside! [In analysing the 
sentemtioe of Plutarch, however, Broecker shows a happy inde- 


pendence. His analyses, which are almost scientific in their 
thoroughness and their care for minutiae, oy a sound! know- 
ledge of Plutarch and of Stoic writers, ‘The tables of 
parisons which he draws up to demonstrate the use of similar 
witentiat and even of identical by Plutarch else- 
where and by other writers are always valuable—and sometimes 
recious, By methods such as these Broecker is able to relate 
Plutarch’s caay to the similar esay of Seneca and to certain 
passages in Cicero, the conclusion which emerges clearly 
and convincingly is that Platarch’s main source was the wept 
aifuplos of Panaitins; Broecker is further able to sketch the 
contents of Panaitios’ lost work with the aid of a complex di 
gram on p. 203. On his thoroughness, even if it is laborious, 
and his clarity, Broecker must be heartily com ed, Per- 
his chief fault is his failure to discuss the relative chronology 
of Plutarch’s moral eseays; this should be a first necessity for 
ont whe compares so much and so closely, and it would have 
anproved the Ingic of the argument—¢eg. on p. 150, A clue 
at 467 E (robs ‘Popol Spa Bakes, hv odGels wl thy dpyhy 
érdune), together with a consideration of the Dy Jside et Osiride 
(of. Ziegler, Pintarchor oon Chatroneia (1949), 80), might have 
affected the interpretation offered there, In addition to his 
main thesis, Broecker throws interesting light on Platarch’s 
method of working in such essays as the De franguillitate animi, 
He also clearly has enough material of the right sort to enable 
him to draw conclusions on such topics as the y¥tice effect 
of commonplaces on literary invention in the Graeco-Roman 
world. Unfortunately, he adheres closely to hia theme anc 
does not allow himself the liberty of such digressions. Conse- 
quently the book remains a specialised study which will appeal 
only tospecialists. Broecker's shied Sacbexcame se but not 
when he writes (p. s02): ‘ Pluterekuy sue ariifrio odinnvisse 
argumentur Tepl peropehciog ef wept Gperig.. . .mupra pp. 2180/1 


The French contribution to the banquet i its most casily 
digestible course. Defradas is no pedant, but sicceeds in being 
reasonably thorough without being laborious. His introduction 
deals intelligently with a number of questians—the problem of 
authenticity, the composition of the work, the characters of the 
Seven Sages and others who appear at the Banquet, the philoso- 
phic content, the sources, the date, and the manuscript tradi- 
tion, He in the main with Ziegler in | ding the 
Banquet as an authentic work of Plutarch's mature years, and 
supports this view with a consideration of certain Platonic 
elements which it embodies: * Cette inspiration platonicienne 
nous parait @tre la meilleure preuve de lauthenticnée du 
Stanguet * (p. 15); ‘The translation is based on the Teubner text 
of Paton Wegchaupt, but without slavish erence. 
It is diffuse and readable and at the same time renders the 
Greek with commendable accuracy, The notes are interesting 
and helpful. One would have liked perhaps to be told more 
about the popularity of the legends of the seven sages, ee 
and Arion in Plutarch’s own day {¢.g. by a c On Wi 
Dio Chrysostom, sexvii, 2 ff), but on the whole the introduction 
and commentary are well balanced without any pretence of 
being exhaustive. Defradas is not particularly happy in some 
of his textual emendations, especially 156 E, where his note 
(p. 106, nore 196) betrays his uneasiness: ‘En realite, on doit 
imaginer ici une lacune de plusiers lignes "—and one might 
reasonably expect references to a later edition of Dick, Fragmente 
der Vorsokratiker than the fourth (e.g. p. 106 n. Lat; p, 107 1. 


15t). Incidentally the index to Dittenberger'’s § is not 
the ideal for discovering the frequency of the proper 
names Di and Nikarchos (ef. p. 16). 

A. J. Gossace: 


Plutarch, de musica. Ed. K. Zmoter (in Plutarchus 
Moralia VI 3. Hihbliotheea Teubnrriana. Ed. K. 
aceaags and M.Pomexz, Leipzig, 1954) (see also preceding 


review). 
Plutarque de ila musique. Texte, traduction, com- 
mentaire précédés d'une étude sur l'éducation musicale 
dans la Gréce antique. By Fraxcom Pp, 185. 
Olten & Lansanne: Urs Graf-Verlaz, 1954. (Bibliotheca 

ica Romana, I.) o 4, 

Tt seems ungrateful to criticise Weil and Reinach, but so 
cupricionsly did Ma deal with the text of the de murica that, 
even if Wilamowite (Gniechische Verskunst,76, n. 3) was too harsh, 
the need for a new edition has long been felt, “Now, more than 
thirty an after he wrote, two texts appear almost simul- 


Ziegler, who took over the work from Sieveking (after much 
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Pataca ae musical; he remarks, justy emvugh, om th 


ier very gn significantly from one 
ip eo vations about their 
relationshi announces his intention of quoting few variant 


ips, 
readings but inc n his a ount of the 
oe * oe eS pparatus a acc o 


Mt 
a 
Hi 
a 
te 


ra. This is useful in its way, but 

what we expect of a new Teubner. this basis, how- 
ever, ¢ has produced a sensible and serviceable text, 

acer pve Arse the a oy of others and making seme 

The following nal be mentioned: 

a 30 20 yp fr bre yo 1g, 2 abriy for arods; 28, 26 


nvdiv add. : are, of 
: "ma jor problems may bn insoluble, and Z. 
does not hesitate to use anc asterisk. ‘Thisis an cminently 
useful text to be going on with, but a bolder 
day lead to a more advance. The 
purectenagabes because Weil and Reinach comunited 


The ¥ virtues and defects of eg and Lasserre are curiously 
tary. has gone fairly thoroughly into the MSS., 

a stemma pray marrg and prints an apparatus which 

can only be criticised on two grounds; an occasional excess of 
detail (e.g. yrye- and yw- Janda rather unbandy set of sigla 
(taken over i part from iegler and others).* 
of independent authority, w are fully re- 
oie cg hele © some extent 
wifirmed by Diring’s stemmata for Ptolemy 
and by Iny ote investignticne ith the MBS, of 
). Occasional differences need not 

fete en tcut, 6 asccaiie, trae fuller tatsonacion ta eh 
introduction would have ensured that this work need not be 


tee 


Apart from the 


done when someone comes—as it is to be hoped he will— 
toa al study of the musici seriptores. L. 
finds that all Ambrostanus 859 (the MS. 


of Planes on which the whole Pitatehean group depends 


L1G 3 and Laur, 59.1 (a mixed MS. which contains 
to} constitute an i t and often superior repre- 
the archetype. » certainly gives some good 
€.2. rag, 6 (hausesre's pean Snes: 12t, 17 Owes; 
121, t8-19 Terrépov . . . Sia (omitted by the other MSS.) ; 
129, 10 WaAnY; 127, 8 pihovs: 127, 91 # waterep Twes poor; 131, 4 
airals. Of these might be, but it is unlikely that all are, 
Prick ota tecnak Goreicter. 
The text that L. constructs u 
rere ma greece een ater teams ek 3 
or even necessary conjec' are a few 


exam 32,96 Co mei ape restos consirncy to te 


farly deenuble [oi tri [udvous Set oe meres. vense- 


QUAN TIKOS 
115, 21-22 dl. . tere 117, 


8"] restores intelligibility. 
hearers INOS pn We necessary. At 119, 8 

aid at 11 wearé (fir trpds) should beacceted, At 11g, 16-17 the 
text printed is not Greek. At 124, 18 is a misprint for 
ixarrov, but Sndot is self-evident. 12 21-22 Thy povomdyy 

gives an impossible w 126, 32 tarry, 
127, Speen Wrnreeren 290, carey are as casy as they are 
plai L. makes a conjectures of his own, 
some of which ¢ consideration. For Kigaos (212, 44) be 
argues plausibly on p, 106, but (mowiAw) (119, 26) is certainly 


wrong. 

I have little left in which to deal with L’.s notes and 
introduction, notes are not intended to provide a full 
commentary in replacement of Weil and Reinach. They 
eateteecieccnl savin soatncs Gottety. Ths 
Sade peer sometimes too briefly. The 


we 


this sound foundation is 


a collection ar ey vam de 
that this was a genuine address 


its influence, can be traced not in the passages which refer 
to Damon by name (collected by Wilamowitz and Diels), but 
abo in Herodotus (6. 129) and Isocrates, sat 

ief, nor 


everyone will be able le to follow him in his con 
in the account which he gives of the work of Lasus of Herinione 





1 Unless ob8 yap is to be preferred ? 
Ce rigs ho dl Line, 59. 1) are particularly con- 


8 Fn ns Gicdat once. *s classification actually 
upon these stemmiata. 
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pace be series Ce ee ee a Aristides).* 
scholar 


, while questioning 

can bei instance, say (p. 17, bra poo and 
témoignages positifs et témoignages négatifs s aseandcn a 
montrer que la musique véritable n’entre pas dans la culture 
aristocratique ¢t convient seulement, aux yeux des poétes 
épiques ou didactiques, au divertissement du peuple laborieux ',* 
and (p. 20, of the Lesbian pocts); * il ressort lobservation 
a Avisoubie selon laquelle Aleée et Sapho ont eu “ leurs livres 
confidents * que les deux es accordaicnt encore au 
lesaane seul le privilége d’exprmer leurs sentiments’. But 
Solon, by contrast, is made into a forerunner of Damon through 

a forced interpretation of fr. 2, 2. 

L.'s introduct “i fjress Pecan piuaned pda foe A and 
be has made a ap Senda: wonraees 2 SNey based text 
of the de musica, rhe cannat be said to have produced the 
edition of the treatise ‘which | is so badly needed. 

R. P. Wienmxcros-Incram. 


Bodmer I. Miade chants 5 and 6. Ed. 
V. Marx, Pp. go, with 6 plates. a cca 
; Pir igh ocr imraesgn na, 1954. Bogs ‘ 
Dn 1953 Bodmer uired for magnificent get d 
near Geneva two pepiins rolli one contained inside the 
pr with which spond to contain the greater part of Iliad V and 
VI. M. Victor Martin publishes their text and discusses their 
with a thoroughiness, lucidity, and charm 


654. 1 eg oAcemattod hahgimanl Ps) 
facsimile size, and the data for calcu the amount of 
papain hie frees shen 10 nd 1. The sere 
used a good exemplar, ¢c ig sample ings may 
be given: 5, 808 is eed Canty Aree and another 


papyrus, Pack No. 3 See i ter mccaed hale Ollie oe 
ore ohane a at formula Erivrop: «[loapérn 4 

wal aOSRY; 5. uncontracted éapece:, in virtuc 
pista conrtchs : ¢ Hymn to Hermes 58 to 


has altered to «, so that the pa is vo 5 
alei wap’ fas ye Sede. If this is correct (to from the 
inadequate it is possible to doubt whether the 


correction was not the other way, from tape to mapa), Nauck’s 
conjecture fas for this line wins authority. 
E. G, Turner. 


Part XXII. Edited with transla- 
. Loser and C. H. Roserts. Pp. 
tes. London: Egypt Exploration 


ually divided between frag- 
58) edited by Dr, Lobel and a 
tary texts (2329-53) edited 
first of Lobel's 


known fragment; 2311, containing mostly the beginnings of 

lines, i also probably from, the same same author's trimeters (wyAa 

in Fr. 1 (a) 7 probably addresses one known from 

extant fragments); under 2912 are gre rs anger 

mostly small, similarly attributed on the strength of very 
Peete grt onBacssia 
of 2 and the occurrence of 


name (Lyeambes); 2919 has thirty pee Cty -See fragments of serge Be ce 


tetrameters, one th Archilochus Fr. 74, 

sido others with quotations frum hi in the Paria Mor 

ment; 2314, trochaic attribution 

2915-16, (The Fox ‘and the }, identification certain ; 
*3¢7. tetrameters, Archilochus; boast 
Tonic rations mostly small and all anonymous. 2321 is 


* When L. deals with scales, I find him unconvincing and not 


always easy to understand. 
* L. can reach this conclusion by to admit (¢.g.) that 
in any 


Sr decreas hes toe sci t a agaboiyresr al 
i t degree from the melody (p. 13). 
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be Ana cubiect and style and two probable identifications to Troy: the Human Remains (Supplementary Mono- 
be Anacreon; the attribution to same of 2922 is graph!). By J. L. Anxcer. Fp» 40,, with & tables and 
less certain but very probable. The authorship of the small 14 plates. Princeton: Princeton 
fragment 2323 is proved by its correspondence with a tiny University of Cincinnati, 1951. $7.50. 
scrap, Fr. 27, a i Pee the ee perpen The publication of the Cincinnati 


2074 (in P. Oxy. X ; #t also mentions Bupalus, steadily onwards. Since the first volume was reviewed in this 
from his ms. 2324-6 are small anonymous fragments; Journal ? two more statcly yolumes have appeared, 
2327 has of elegiacs of uncertain authorship. Dr,  Blegen and his collaborators are much to be 


not 
Lobel's work here shows his characteristic and unusual com. onl on the excellent form in which th present their discoveries 
bination of brilliance, patience, and scholarly caution, The ned i 
acumen which finds the connection of sense in mutilated pas- tain, These two new volumes are in format and 
sages never trespasses a hair's breadth beyond certainty in to their predecessor and worthy of the reputation of the Prince- 


restoration or identification; brilliantly discovered prob- ton University Press, The phy, set up, and 
abilities are never pecernted as anything more. illustrations are all good and do full justice to the ee 
2320, the first of the new literary texts edited by Roberts, is and drawings provided by the excavators. are 


from an unidentified play of the New Comedy, According of the manner in which excavation reports should be presented. 
to the editor's convincing reconstruction, it gives us the end of Like the first volume, cach of these two is in two parts; 
one dialogue followed by another between a young man and contains the text, the other the illustrations, As in 
his mother, and finally a soliloquy by a slave. 2390 is an volume the authors make their report as factual as posible. 
almost completely preserved column of twenty-eight lines from Their aim is to describe what they found, and how aioe 
the Persies of Ctesias; ! it is part of his romantic story of it, clearly and impartially with all A 
Zarinaca, ueen of the Sacac, and Stryangacus the Mede, and with ail its important stratification, has been transferred to 
quotes the letter of the latter to Zarinara. The sentimental paper, and so we hope preserved forever, Their interpretations 
style is an extraordinary anticipation of that of the later Greek and suggestions are carefully distinguished from the record of 
romances, 233! has some crude verses on the Labour: of facts and observations, Every excavator knows, or should 
Heracles, ilumimated with a running series of coloured illustra. know, that how and where an object is found is more 
tions; their historical importance is discussed in a long note by mportant than the object itself, Readers of these volumes, too, 
Professor Weitzmann. 2332 is a long but almost incredibly must Sry eportss toed that tar natn eens Oe peo 
corrupt and misspelt third-century text of that fascinating but liminary reports, and that the c 
baffling Egyptian nationalist composition in Greck, the Potter's recorded confirm, amplify, and correct those of and 
Oracle, It corresponds partly with one of the large fragments Dérpfeld. The excavato too, on several occasions found 
of the work already extant; its wide variations from melon iggi i i 
of the latter were to be eapece ed in popular literature of this opinions, It is essential to all this in mind, for some 
kind, The ectitor’s admirable commentary rightly emphasises readers who wish to synthetise or to extract evidence to pest 
the purely Egyptian inspiration and pathics of the work, plausible theories have already been led into error and 
noting its allusion (1. 44) to King Boc is and the p ic confissed at the J 
lamb, and its hostility to the Greeks (l. 33), which makes the Volume I] is a most valuable illustration. All users of the 
* city by the sea shore *, previously known from this work and volumes will do well to study it, 
variously discussed, certainly Alexandria, I am les con- Volume I} describes Troy II, IV, and V, settlements that 
vinced by the editor's arguments for the early composition of have often been pased over and given too little attention. 
the work, and particularly by its suggested connection with the Jbese three settlements were undeservedly described by Dirp- 
Dublin papyrus of the third century sc. cited on p, gz. After feld as poor or humble villages, They suffered m 
five texts (2333-7) of extant tragedies, of whic one, 2936 Schliemann’s for he cleared pte Sisheg sad eis of 
and alee: j fe 


| 


(first century #.c.), the only papyrus of the Helena, them of 

tunately very fr tary, had a very different text from that large as posible an area of T: 

known to us, we have in 2 a document recording grants of believed to be 

ofthe local Estee between sen ae Ra ean cxcavations have redeemed the rept 

int between avo, of 2fg; (2339) ments. not so important or t 

# fragment which I think should certainly, in spite of some cultural starineiee  pcolgically and ‘historically from the 

difficulties, be included among the Acta Alexandrinorum; note cultural a Troy It 

especially the mention of a petition exva tay drasBecrar, and «= were t 

compare the mention in PSI 1160 {the * Boulé Papyrus", area t the 

Musurillo, Acts of the Pagan Martyrs, No. 1, first century a.p., Troy V may have been walled, but no certainty is obtainable. 

like the present text) of 439ertor esi yeyovors GvOpamon §«= Asa i 

who would * corrupt the pure citizen body of Alexandria’; in the finds, both of pottery and other and of architec- 

both cases I see a covert and spiteful reference to the Jews, cade tee enna Stratigraphac series, 

who claim the advantages of Alexandrian citizenship without made some excavations with this object. Hubert Schmidt 
ing their non-Greek way of life, 2: gives usa glimpse abandoned any attempt to ish the pottery of Setthe- 

of industrial life and administration in Alécande ent the 

on the other side of the same papyrus) shows us a prytanis of Ta innati expedition to have recorded the stratification 
hynchus ing the strategus before the Prefect Suba- the pottery 

tianus Aquila Of inefiien i 


a i capa fo 
with a tantalisingly obscure descript ion of the system by which Troy IV. The importance of this for the observation of the 
the granaries were cleared for transport. 2342 (4.0, 102), a evolution of culture at Troy is obvious. ri iets ee, mil 
petition, has a use of teré¢ parallel to that postulated by the tion of the tery characteristic of Truy V, for instance, 
editor in Luke xvii, 21, 2344 (A.0, 396) mentions a ‘ bishop of us now to more sure in our attribution of the architectural 
the Catholic Church’. 2448 (av. 224) is interesting for  temains of that settlement. A great advance in our knowledge 

law as ing one of the new ciuzens of the history and development of Troy has been achieved, 
created by the Constitutio Antominiana rawing up a Latin will Characteristic of Troy II are the so-called * owl-fiaced’ 


per aes et Libram. The rest of the documents are of more interest vaset. The * Amphikypelion' is abo of 
to the ist than to the general reader. ‘The standard occurrence. In the architecture is similar to that of Tr 
of edi is uniformly excellent. Il, but in construction Troy II differs from the final of 


Joun Baa. Troy Il, If g. The exterior howe walls of Troy I were 


Caskey, M. Rawson, and J. Srentixo, Pp. xxii + 325, accumulation of debris on the floors, which were in time covered 
with 918 plates. Princeton: University Press, 1951 (Lon. ith new earth and 
don: Geoffrey Gumberiege). 295s. walls and 1 
. Troy. The Sixth Settlement. Vol. III. Text and fed. 
s Plates. C. W. Bieoes, J. L. Casey, and M. ftrorien 


Rawson, xxix + 418, 12 plates, Princeton: culture the natal nad icky and. demonstrably in general 
University Pres, 1953 (London: Geollrey Cumberleary ot are the peat pence ef See oe ike catures 


eee 
1 The attribution of the fragment is made certain by a 
citation from it by Demetrius, De Elecutione, 








* JHS LXXI (1952), 146 ff. 
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wares found. Ar least fifty sherds are Early Helladic, others 
are Early Cycladic. “The comparative dating so far obtainable 
is only relative, but in general Troy 11] scems parallel to 4 
middie stage of Early Heiladic. 
more with the West, but some with Central Anatolia are per- 
haps also discernible. Since the debris was about 3 metres 
thick and divides into at least three strata, we can assume that 
the settlement covered a minimum of three generations and 
would have existed about a century. 

Dérpfeld always referred to Troy IV as a ‘village’ or a poor 
settlement. cmann was er the mistaken impression 
that the area of this settlement was no greater than that of 
Troy Il. It is, however, i ; larger, and it may per- 
haps have been walled. The architecture continues the tradi- 
tion of the two previous settlements, but whereas in Troy III 
the outside walls were of stone and crude brick was coaplingned 
mainly for interior walls, this settlement reverts to the practice 
eB Row Snag tag eee aig tage er olay Poe 
period, t in cooking at least the Trojans of that 
date made detnite progress. Whether this type of oven was 
invented independently at Troy or was borrowed from abroad 
cannot yet be determined. It was known on the Mainland 
‘of Greece at an earlier date from Neolithic times onwards. The 
pottery continues and dev the tradition of Troy ITI, but 
the potter’s wheel seems to have been more often loyed. 
It never, however, reaches the qual of that of Troy V. As 
in Troy UT a great mumber deer bones and horn were 
found, indicating that the Trojans were a hunting folk. In 
general the external relations of Troy IV are with the Weat 
rather than with the North, East, or South. There were no 
doubt connections with Central Anatolia and the Near East, 
but the wares of the Early Bronze Age of the ; found at 
T show that it looked mainly westwards. e character 


pemyeren of culture at tage Certain ~~ 
provements are to noted in architecture, thengh 
jals, stone and brick, were the same, were used in « 
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work of discovering and clearing the magnificent 
wall which is the pare wage pare acentgentieny ev vi 
but of Troy as a whole, He also found some CLES the 


of * my . The plans in photos 446 and 447 show how 
much the Amencan cxcavations have added to pace 
of Troy VI. They have added to the great fortification wall 


and made the view of the cast wall much more imposing. They 
have given us other houses of the period, and by a methodical 
ane arenes ae a Aeabowarge. r ing tears. Apri hr 
able history e development is important stage in t 
evolution of Troy and its relations with the external wo 
especially that of the west and Mycenac, What we wou 
like is a detailed study devoted to houses similar in treat- 
ment to the excellent account of the wall, It may be objected 
that the information is all in the book. This is true, 
but the reader has to q it out, and such oo 
always done much better by the excavators themee 

It has, of course, long been reeagnieed that Troy VI was the 
Trojan settlement, both of the and of the Late Bronze 
Age. The continuity of the evolution of culture from the Middle 
to the Late Bronze Age which » obvious at Troy 

vtogical or cultural break berween the 

and the Late Bronee Age. This is by the 

ment on the Mainland, where Late Helladic evolves 

from Middle Helladic under the impact of outside influences, 
such as that of the Minoan culture from Crete. In view there- 
fore of the of time it covered and the striking character 
of its ruins, the Sixth Settlement of Troy unquestionably deserves 
the honour of occupying the whole volume in this series which 
Profewor Blegen and his col have devoted to it, It was 
a royal stronghold, although the builder of the ninth settle- 
ment, by removing the centre of the mound, must have de- 
atroved all that i i 
buildings, 


Troy VI marks a new era in the history of Hisarlik, New 
features manifest themselves everywhere, in architecture, in 
ceramics, and in general culture. As already remarked, it was 
a royal castle in which the walled area, as for instance at 
Mycenac, was reserved for the prince and his immediate 
of officiak and guards, while the ordinary popula- 
settlements in c 


F 
: 
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A 
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erder, The large houses, with their massive 
stone foundations, their size, the use of interior columma, their 


simnple, atrad ard plans, their * detachment ' are in strong 
— he somewhat crowded buildings 
the erttlernenta. 
The disc of 4 cremation to the late 


cemetery belonging 
period of Trey suggests a change in burial customs, but the 
study of the strata within the citadel nowhere showed the 
presence of any intrusive elements that couk! account for the 
introduction of new burial 


customs, 
Materials now in wee which are conspicuous arc and 
ivory. The former was from one solitary posibly 


known 
belonging to Trey TV, and the latter from only one certain 
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piece in Troy IT. Paste beads were fairly commion in the late raracter of the material, which cannot be analysed by statisti- 
period of Troy VI, and ten or more picces of ivory also belong eal mei i i The infant 
to the sixth settlement. tality apparently he hig. it 
In pottery the old forms and fabrics are superseded by new Fae eae Ror aoe eel the omnia of Ble aad selective 
wares with a new serics of shapes. Grey Minyan ware has no processes in the first ini e concludes 
local antececents, for the excavators now admit that they were mixture was dominant at Troy from its foundation onward ' 
in error when they suggested a transitional phase between the and that * racial continuity is illustrated by reappesrances of 
fifth and sixth settlement. ‘This ware is at first the same kind various traits as well as by persistence of the Mediterranean 
of pottery which equally suddenly characterises the opening of type. The similarities of the Trojan skulls are with the cast, 
the Middle Helladic period on the Greek Mainland, south-cast, Aegean, north, possibly in that order of im ; ft 
The animal bones for the first time the presence of the Dr, Angel most wisely disclaims any certainty for his results, 
horse, which appears in the first stratum of Troy VI and there- which are obtained rather by implication, and saya that * the 
alter consist in all the pone deposits, Weare thus essence of the racial situation m a growing civilization i 
led to believe that the new people © Trey VI, who built the Heracleitan flux’. He has set forth his evidence ¢ anid 
great walls, browght with them the domesticated horse. scientifically, and the facts so far available are presented for the 
The excavators divide the total deposit of Troy V1 inte three == inspection and stucty of all students and scholars. Dr. Angel is 
subperiods, esi Middle, andl Late, In the first there are to Reconpiatilasnd onan excellent report which is of 
some Middle Helladic pieces. In the second there is a steadily interest to all concerned with the prehistory of the Near East. 


ing influx of Mycenacan wares, In the third actual A. J. B. Wace. 
Miycenaran vases were suport m considerable numbers, = 
and the Trojan potters : 


many attempts to ‘them, The Coming of Iron to Greece, Hy T. Burton Brown. 5 
Some of the Mycenaran vases were probably gapartad the their ar Pp. 329. Privately printed by J. ‘¢ Hawkins, 11g Wool- 
contents, but others represent shapes which could have been wich Read, London. Price gos, = 3 
brought in only for ther own use. The finding in House VIF ~ ‘There are certain devices and motifs that are distinctive 

of at least five large stirrup Jars can be paralleled by the fre.  cnough to present a challenge: why do they appear af certain d~ 
queocy with which such jars are found in houses on the Main- times in particular places; why do they mot infrequently © 


land, as at Thebes, Tiryns, Zygourics, Mycenac (Howe of disappear, to emerge again centuries later: how did 
Columns, House of Oil Merchant, House of Wine Merchant }e arrive? ‘The same questions are asked by new shapes in iene 
Troy VI looked westward. ‘This is shown by the likeness of = work, by techniques and inventions and ethnological practices, 
the Minyan Ware to that of the Mainland, and by the frequent Some of these ena have long been themes for contro- 
imports of Mycenaran pottery and other objects. The versy, others present themeclyes as fresh discoveries multiply. 


Mycenaean Ware found begins with L.H. I and If in the Middle Though the last word may never be said, much information 
Subperiod. In the Late Subperiod LH. III ware is common can be gathered by carchilly caumining what are obvious 
and, though much of it is clearly of the A style, in the last hase, clues, 
Vth, of Troy VI LH. [0B pottery was clearl ished in Mr. Burton Brown has collected not only the more familiar 
use a5 is demonstrated by the pieces illustrated in the plates. of such clues but also a lange number of others, and his collection 
With the Hittite world contacts seem to have been rare, but i accompanied by discusnons and aninterpretation. Thus the 
with Cyprus there were undoubtedly connections proved by book has a scope much wider than the title suggests and an 
the presence of Cypriote pottery in Late Troy VI. On the appeal from at least three cis. Because the * collection ', 
other hand, Trojan ware has been found in Cyprus and in submitted in a series of catalogues interspersed with the text, 
Palestine. has an independent value, it is here reviewed first. Readers 
The Sixth Settlement perished in a violent earthquake— may not agree about the relevance of all the types and subjects 
was this-Laomedon's Troy which was in legend connected with comprised; they may wish to subtract from or add to the cx- 
Poseidon the earthshaker ?—of which the excavators give plenti- amples quoted, and are, indeed, invited to do so; but they will 
ful proof. It would have taken place after L.H. iB ttery find themselves constantly using ‘those lists, of which the full 
wasin use. The development from LH. IA to LH. ITB the significance only gradually becomes apparent, ‘They will, 
excavators place about 1300, which in our view is too late and however, regret that Saul Weinberg’s important article in AJA 
is based on Purthnwark’s dea which they (p.20) donot accept, LI has been overlooked when they come to the * horned" or 
We would place the transition from - IITA to B after the * Macedonian” handles on p. 187, a F 
close of the Amama Age about 1950-1340 8.c, and so give Naturally, the discussions form the main body of the boole, 
LH. IIB, which to judge by the great amount of pottery be- Some deal with the subjects of the catalogues, some with other 
ing to this style must have enjoyed a life, a spanex- aspects of archacology or with historical and eth 
tending at Jeast to the end of the reign of tah. The topics bearing on the interpretation advocated, Here, too, the 
beginning of Troy VI is placed by the authors about 1900 ac. range i 30 great that omisions are inevitable, and each 
or even later, but there is no certainty a3 yet for such absolute ist who reads will, no doubt, produce criticisms relating to 
dates. In any casc, Troy VI seem to open about the same his own field, Anatolian experts, for instaner, will think that 
time as the early Hittite kingdom, and the sudden appearance mote should have been said about textual evidence for iron 
of Grey Minyan suggests that its beginning was also approxi- and for cremation among the Hittite: the actual cremation 
mately cont papery with the commencement of the Middle burials at Bogazkiiy were, of course, discovered too late for 
Melladic period. We have reason to believe that the Middle insertion, 
Hellactic people were Greeks. The Hittites were Indo- A basic principle thus arises: how far do omissions, which 
ity neces the new Trojans of Troy VI were akin to the involve the F seer pd though not the certainty of misinterpret- 
Middle Helladic folk they presumably were alsoIndo-Europeans. ing the evi nee, detract from the book's value? The amiwer, 
We would thus have what was practically asimultancous move. for one reviewer at least, is that gains definitely outweigh losses. 
Tent at the inning of the Middle Bronze Age of Indo- There are some very useful sections that might some day be 
European peo (with heres?) inte these arens stretching expanded into separate articles (those, for instance, on tripods 
from Central Anatolia in the East past Troy in the centre to and fibulac, provided that the prote-fbulae from Alaja are 
Pylos in the West, Troy, especially Troy » ita key site in also considered). There are, moreover, stions, arising 
this great Indo-European invasion, as we asume, of the Near from the breadth of the field covered, which are new and 
East, and for this reason alone we welcome this ig ies and = stimulating; references which are relevant but unexpected ; 
admirable presentation of their results by Professor Bl and all these must not be missed. The presentation is sometimes 
his colleagues, OF af mic omus/ We look forward eagerly to awkward, unorthodox; reading is not casy; but it is certaimly 
their fourth volume describing in the sanie masterly fashion the rewarding, 
results of the excavation of Troy VII, the first stage of which The conclusions must now be summarised. Mr. Burton 
was Priam’s city, Brown believes that the introduction of motifs, inventions, and 
Dr. Lawrence Angel's book is the first of a series of mono- practices is due to the arrival of migrants: that the recnidtscence 
graphs pla to accompany the main account of the excava- of these Phenomena after periods of eclipse can be attributed 
tions at Troy, and other volumes will in due course deal with to fiirther arrivals of kindred peoples: and that thus we can 
animal bones, coms, and various analyses. Dr. L.. Angel account for certain major changes im the Aegean civilisation 
handles the rather scanty human material with his usual and chewhere, Greet lands works be subject to such changes, 
scientific ington He deals with only forty-five skeletons notably in the sixteenth and thi th centuries and at the 
or ioms of eletons, for some are very fragmentary, ex- beginning of the ge etric period, To what extent can this 
pecially those from the umn burials in the cremation cemetery theory be reconci with any of the familiar views on the 
of Troy VI. With the new Trojan material Dr. Angel has origins of Minoans, Mycenarans, and Greeks: virws based. to 
included older material, previo described by Virchow and = a certain extent, on philology and tradition, aa well as on actual 
Houzé, fron North-western Anatolia and sites like Thermi in = remains? One needs to be told. References in the text to 
the neighbouring Aczean area. In spite of the scantiness and relevant literature could have clarified the ene. 
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yf tina 7 theif hcdians deere ecahy, eg Rien 
= ce bivalve ante lve appr x alii gE i 
1g-20 overstress the strength of the opposition, On the 
a his belief that trace was a comparatively unim- 
rtant factor can scarcely be acceptable: ample literary 
evidence about its wide r tins exists, such as the records 
of the Assyrian merchants at Kiiltepe. And surely no influx 
of peoples, even on a comparatively amall acele, could! have 
come to Greece after 800 o.c. (as also postulated) without 
notice by Greek 

All movements of peoples reached (Greece, it is siggestecl, 
— andra baring pased at some time through the Cauca. 

that, some day, more stratified material will 
be rege stot seb that region, to which Mr. Burton Hrown's 
nen cxCavalions in. Azertaifan have taken us one step neare|r. 
In the apace. his book, in spite of the points challenged 
ghove and the reserve accorded to several conclusions, deserves 
our attention. 
W. Lame. 


len 


schaft. Festschrift zum 60. Geburtstag von Bern-— 
hard Schweitzer. Ed. R. Lovoes. Pp. 419, with gt 
lates. Stuttgart: Kohihammer, 1954. DM. 46. 

Lap aah aimcepeml tlhe a nga vik aun aie th of 
penetration, and ae nalines of his scholarship are reflected 
an his Festschrift. istinguishedd contributors have exerted 
themaclyes to give ie their best; printer and block-maker 
have done them proud, and the book may rank as a Festschrift 
of outstanding merit. ‘Two thirds of the total of ffty-cight 
articles are appropriately on Greek subjects, and show a marked 
inclination towards art and archatology; in fact, only Berve’s 
essay on the scope of Pyrrhus* i in ‘Sicily and Paul 
Maas’ restorations in Bacchylides fr. 20 A belong to other 
fields. Roman studies, not under consideration in this review, 
have a smaller but t spectacular 

The book opens with nwo capital articles on Mycenacan tub- 
f Wace most satisfactorily locates all the monuments seen 
by Fausarias, with the sole exception of the * Grave of Atreus ’, 
be is inclined to id with the turnulus surmounting the 
agate of Clytemnestra; if Pausanias’ Grave of Atreus necd 
be sought outside the Shaft Grave Circle, this seems the best 
bet. Marinate: makes some good points about the chalice 
with the falcons | ex-doves) from the Fourth Shaft Grave, He 
points out that Nestor’s depas in Iliad XJ is not acu 
sumably the point of the four handles is that it would take ewo 
le to lift this maxing-vessel when full) ; but when 


he tries to it by rs no with double-bottomed Cretan 
ils of uses he carnes less conviction. Figured 
handles with two muver underneath could spell column crater, 


and if R. S. Young is right in regarding the column crater a4 a 
metal form of Geometric times and not an Early Corinthian 
potter's invention im eiperte Sup. IT r7gf) 1 should suggest 
this as a ible solu 
Farticies cecall S Schweitzer's pioneer work in the Geo- 

metric. Weickert sketches an evolution of Protogeometric 
omamentation which leads to the abstract picture. Kraiker, 
on the other hand, sees in the Geometric picture something 
evolved as distinct from the ornamentation, governed by its 
own fules, with narrative Replaces fiaytum as es gare factor ; 
painpornrin Herc thes huprtelpta actions and 

not particular incidents, he ranges himself with British rather 
than German scholars, [n a masterly article Kunge inaugur- 
ates the scrious study of the great figured vases; by reassem- 
eras portions of two Dipylon craters he discovers one 
of the front-rank pamters and seta him in his relationship to 
other artists of the classic Geometric, According to my notes, 
a fragment with legs in spas should give the t borhom of the 
combat-zone of pl. 8 a band of cross-hatched 
Triangles below, | attribation may be at fault. 

The bulk of the ticles deal with archaic topics and sculpture 
of the great 1 period. Buschor briefly appraises the two great 
Samian marble sculptors—ibe Master of the Hera and Gene- 
feos. He brings to light two further dedications by Cheramyes, 
who now appear as having set up three handsome offerings 
over a span of twenty years or so; who was this man with the 

name? Won Gerkan vindicates the actrees = 
Koldewey’s observations at Neandria against Doerpicias an 
Schefolel'’s surmiscs thar the temple had a peristasis, and thus 
re-cstablishea 's three-piece Acolic capitals; this 
sccm soca jute and [ add as corroboratory evidence the 
Se a ai secnber a a RAS: Ver ute-piece 
(Rena Ti chases ths cilee ot the cartier plasiuem of the 
similar walle aln the e er of t 
seventh-century teat Sm Krauss demonstrates that 
the cornice of the Lucanian Heracum had no geison; he then 


123 
argues, less cogently, that the roof-tiling must have ended in 
antefixes (of which, however, no trace remains) behind behind the 
trough of the sima, thus presenting a double crest for which be 
secks comparisons im later classical roofs like the circular 
Lysicrates monument. ag ati the apple that Dawkins 
put in Paris’ hand on the sips eke ti . sceing in this 
mtusion an clement which had mo ein the archaic jcomo- 
graphy of this scene, 5, hiawené regards the Aatrachonryo- 
mackie as derived from the Egyptian war of the mice and cats 
ane postal of the sixth century #.c. In conmection with the 
Theban tale Lullies re-illustrates the Arndt seal with the 
human-bodied sphinx reading ascroll; her dugs look Minoan, 
ber head archaic, the bottom is a monkey’ %. 

Beazley makes amends. to the -aisceds Nicosthenes by rears 


ing a entary cup of his ed by 
ork in Werdkure vith a pa 


attempts to cap the Amasis am 
in the game collection. Bielefeld publishes from photographs 
an Exrkian aenots with a striking painting of a four out of 
hand, and Hermine Speier restores the design of the Euphronian 
Tliow Persia cylix in Resin with the help of fragments in the 
Vatican. An engaging note by Lippold on three vase inscrip- 
tions appeared alter hia death, 
Karouzes contrasts the motion and rhythm of the Om 
and Kassel Apollos (identified respectively with the Alexikakos 
of Calamis and Phidias’ Parnopios}; he finds in the narrowed 
atance and the relief character of the Kassel statue the developer 
Phidian conception of the god. Krachen reviews filth-century 
arming scenes in which a female figure hands the warrior his 
anms, and suggests that the of Phidias was not herself 
depicted as under arma but as proffering amms to the cleruchs 
to sancify their armed departure; without 
such an action on Athena’s part harmonises with the gesture of 
the statue. Brommer shows that the fragment Smith no, 127 
to the lower part of the Dris of the Parthenon west pedi- 
meat : ch gives a fine swirl to the drapery at the back, and at 
the same time elucidates the inclination of the statue and the 
securing of the fying figure in the pediment. Wegner seeks to 
attribute two fragments to the chariotecr of Athena in the same 
¢. The major one, ring the lower legs of a figure 
in chiton and himation, seems to ft the position admirably, but 
the calm vertical fall of the chiton around the feet disagrees not 
only with the Anonymus Nomeel but with the spirited move- 
ment of the horses, which must surely have been transmitted to 
the charioteer. Ashmole ex some nineteenth-ecntury 
fy ies of Heads from the frieze slabs on the Acropolis. 
arder handles with sume adroitness two much-discussed 
artists’ signatures—that of Paconius’ Victory, and the Columna 
Naniana on which he prefers to take ypoqeov as the sculptor's 
name, The explanation of ivicx at Olympia as a kind of 
' Amsimpericktum "docs not remove the difficulty, since that 
imperfect is one of duration and the mam achon of the decree 
or dedication cannot fall outside its limits; im assuming with- 
out discussion that the competition was not an * echte Agonistik * 
Harder does less than justice to Paconius’ words. Among the 
old favourites, the problem of ee of the * Venus 
Genectrix type’ is reconsidered by W. Fuchs, who stresses the 
mannerist treatment and plumps for Callimachus. Wagn 
Poulsen gers likely copies of the portraits of Cimon and Phicias 
in two heads in Go 
Lysippan studies are to tie fare, Kleiner gives dhe Se 
of a seminar from which the master emerges coriched ; ; 
on the other hand, robs Lysippus to pay Leochares: Conso- 
nant with the recent discovery that Lysippus was already active 
i a Pelee * Lifetime, Schuchhardt looks for works of the long- 
ee s youth and recognises one in the Ny Carlsberg- 
ferakles. Might the same not be done for Phidias, 
rl it was agreed that he was a bald old man in 440 B.c,? 
Laschey discusses the re-emergence of symbolic creatures in 
Atte sepulchral art from the end of the fifth century, and Miss 


Richter makes a poimt in sup of Pris Johansen’s view of the 
relationship of hving andl on the figured stelac. Two 
marble beads of children in Gottingen are published by Horn 


and W.H. Grom, Curtius in a best flash of genius traces back 
the scheme of the high priest's servant in a late fifteenth-century 
Flemish Betrayal to the Attalid dying Persian in the Vatican, 
To conclude with the miscellancous matter, Nilsson suspects 
that the little archaic terracotta altars of Corinth are house 
altars, like those of Olynthus and Magna Graccia, and would 
trace the custom back to the shadowy Mycenacan offering 
benches: in the t state of our baguherlas this seems a 
longish shot. Webster scores a Point or hwo on representations 
from Attic comedy. Herbig throws a aarerang light on the 
demi-monde of the Etruscan mirror, And Vogt re-cstablishes 
the church of the Holy Apostles at Constantinople as the 
foundation of Conatantine the Great and pot of hits son 


Constantius, 
J. M. Goo. 
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Protogeometric Pottery, 
~ RVI + 990, with 3f 
darendon Press, 1959. ross. 

This is an important book, In effect it is a muscum catalogue 
ef nearly all the Protogeometric ¥ases in Greece, and they are 
avast company. The worst of it is, that the people who nerd 
its guidance most, poor students and travelling scholars, can« 
not afford it. On the other hand, the vases it listrates and 
pes hes tony are i” abstract in their decoration i 
a to the average run of mare opulent dilettanti. If only 
the author had allowed his generally clear illustrations to speak 
for him sometimes, how much bulk might have been saved, 
We can, however, be grateful to hin for the clarity and case of 
style with which he sets before us a prodigious amount of 


le ; 

 °T he: Fis half of the book concerns Attica, and henceforth mo 
one will be inclined to dispute that Greek Geometric style 
originated in Attica. If parts of the argument in this section 
are not always immediately casy to follow, the difficulty arises 
from the nomenclature and arrangement of Kerameitos I and 
TV, which our author hasto use: he might have made it easier 
for ux by adding a few. more references. J am particularly 
grateful for the illustration of a new pyxis in London (pl. 1). 
Clearly this must be an ancestor of the Protocorinthian * ‘Tall 


By V. R. n'A, Desaonovcn. 
phates and 1 map, : 


Pyxis" shape, and no one will again be disposed to look for the 
prototype of this shape in Crete. We do not see the shape again 
for 150 years, which must mean that SLOPAge Vases were Dot 


fashionable in Attic graves. We must 
eclipse overtook lekythoi also, for that 
much later. 
the aryballas, 
The second half of the book deals with Jes well-known 
material, scattered all over Greece. Its remoteness explaing, 
although it does not commend, disturbing shadows and regret- 
table backgrounds in some of the photographs (see pls. 16-20). 
D. is no controversial, This part of the book might have 
been so dull, had all the combatants been mentioned by name, 
and if all their theories had been brought before us to be de- 
aroyed. Sometimes D. just sets Gut the facts remorselessly and 
Jeaves the theories to fal painlessly apart, as in the matter of 
akyphoi (I prefer the term, ' cups}, with overlapping semi- 
circles (180 ff.). Sometimes he alludes obliquely to a past 
debate, ¢.¢., as regards the objects from the tHrultiple Tombs of 
} iani (147). He is ing to the spectacle filulae 
which have been used to date up the Eure Bronze Age. 
Incidentally, Mr. ikos tells me that he has found 
Pevingle fibulae in tombs with fourth-century Greek vasrs, 
: Sekine ote can be observed delicately shifting his ground. 
‘i ing of Kephallenia in a former er (BSA XLII, 268), 
he said that he saw no reason for ' rallies thece adic VasCs 
anything but provincial contemporaries and descendants of 
latest Mycenaean". Now he admits (372) that * the period of 
time covered” (ie, its lower limit) ‘cannot accurately be 
determined’. In other words, the tombs do not confer a 
Mycenacan date on -btads of Northern type found there. 
It ia characteristic of D. that he notes the Northern connection 
uestion of date. 


(297), but ignores the 
should ner allow his love of paradox 


suppost that a similar 
shape, too, reappears 
Its place in Early Geometric graves was taken by 


wo eriticams: (1) D. 
to decoy him into subtleties of terminology which defy archae- 
logical practice and logic. Decoration ja not a way of painting 


(229). The main decoration of a decorated vase must be a 
design of same sort, it cannot be any way of painting, dark on 
light, bi, rf, or the like. However humble this ation 


may be, whether it is a couple of inscribed semicircles on the 
shoulder or a great scene splashed all over the vase, H remains 
the main decoration of its vase. It is a fallacy to call it * sub. 
sidiary decoration ", 

(2) D. exaggerates the difficulty of travel, and this has led 
him to deny to East Crete a Protogeometric style of its own, [f 
their style is not derived from Knossos, andl here D's judgement 
must be accepted, there are enough close resemblances to 

elnc painting in the Kerameikos, and in Tthara, tw 

make us call the vases in the Ghamber tombe at Wrokastro 
Protogeometric: * (see 262), aswell as the metal objects found 
with them (308 ff). I am particularly struck with the resem- 
blance of the decoration on the shoulder of the belly amphora 
in Arrametkoy I, pl. 58; no. 563, Hall, Vrekaitro, pl, xxvii, 4 and 
#SA XLVITI, 269, p. 142, from Actos. Even the small neck 
of the oinochoe is characteristic of Ithacan Protogeometric, 
Pouring vases, Ee also the ends of the pattern of Hall, foc. cit, 
2 and of ASA XXXII, 43, fig. 15. Juxtaposition of cross. 
hatched and diced diamonds can also he seen on a kantharos 
from Polis, Ithaca, on D, pl. 6 from the Kerameikes and on the 
pyxis from Vrokastro under discussion. D. convinces me of 
contact between Ithaca and Laconia (288). I- mentioned a 
Protegeometric import from Ithaca in Olympia, ASA XLIV, 
309, Gg. 1, No. 2, and now we have an Ithacan Protogeo- 
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metric sherd in the Taranto Museum. 
too dificult in the Protegeometric era. 

After these few grumbies, it only remains to congratulate D. 
on writing the standard work on Protogeometric pottery in 


Greece, 
Syiv1a Bextor, 


Travel waa not, then, 


Kerameikos. Ergebnisse der Ausgrabungen. Vol. 
V,1. Die Nekropole des 10. bis 8. Jahrhunderts. 
Text and Plates, By K.Kiiscee. Pp. viii + gro, with 
4 plans. 167 plates. Berlin: De Gruyter, 1954. DM. 


17. 

Vol. V, 1 covers the Geometric Braves on the barks of the 
Eridanos, There were a hundred of them, and all save eight 
were uncovered by the Germans in the years 1g42-40, Close 
attention in excavating and diligent study of the finds have 
brought their reward, and we can at last consider ourselves 
adequately informed about the Dipylon graves. The Sub- 
iniycenacan and Protogeametric heel hone dealt with mm Vols; 
Tand [V, and the publication of the cemetery bb now completed 
down to the late eighth century. ‘The Attic Orientalising, the 
last of the great grave series, will (we hope) follow. shortly, 
Dr; Kubler regrets that owing to the d t conditions his 
description and illustrative cover (especially of the metal ob- 
jects) 1s not always complete: but t ha few drawings would 

ave come in handy, the deficiencies are not serious, The 
production is excellent and the photographs splendid_ 

In the first chapter Kabler presents the factual evidence and 
discusses the spread of the cemetery, the orientation of the 
graves, funcral customs (with the alternation of cremation and 
interment) and cult of the dead. He attaches himself to the 
view that Attica was more or less overrun at the emul of the 

Age; and he sees in the burial habits of the succe fi 
centuries a growing revival of the older belicis and ritual, 
Dionysiac and still more Eleusinian, 11 is interesting that finger 
rings and hand-made crock pots are generally found in women’s 
graves, while pyxices and gold head-bands seem to belong to 
male burials, . 
The weight of Kibler’s research is directed upon the vases. 
different forms are examined, and their development is 
explained. For the transition from Protogeometric and the 
course af Early Geometric in the late tenth and ninth centuries 
this work will not need serious revision; the contemporary Attic 
material outside the Kerameikos is not abundant, and ibler 
has been able to take ir-fully inte account and incorporate it in 
his scheme. His absolute dating at this 5 depends on Tel 
Abu Hawam, which he uses to maintain the relatively high 
time scale (see, however, Desborough, Profogeometric Pattery 
294). ‘The art-historical analysis demands patience and a clear 
head. It seems to incur two main First, the things 
that are significant tend to get sw. The second danger 
comes from pushing to extremes the distinctions that have heen 
formulated. Grave 12 will serve as an example, Four of the 
five vases found in the grave (including a cup no, 892}, together 
with the vases from the pyre above it, are dated around the 
beginning of the cighth century (except for one conical-footed 
bowl, apparently much earlier); but the cup no, 893 from the 
grave, though ar first sight almost identical with 8g2, is dated 
in the second quarter of the century on art-historical wineds 5 
and thus the grave is dated a generation or so later than nine 
tenths of the vases found in or over it, But among the obvious 
doublets (i.e. pairs of vases made in one workshop as part of one 
der) Bos find ria mone Par pry hese than en 

92 and 899 (¢.2. the sister bowls (pl. 120) from grave 24, or he 
lids (pl. t23) of the pair from grave 10}, It is difficult & 
the conclusion that a critical instrument has been forged which— 
when applied to the minutiae of lesser vase forms—is apt te 
register with a greater precision than the Geometric craftsman’s 
hand was capable of. In nomenclature Kiibler js unexpectedly 
fluid; after the phases of the Early Geometric we hear only of 
High and Late etric, and the distinction between the two 
is not 

The wider connections of the later Geometric pottery of the 
Keerameikos have been reserved for a special supplement; tut 
the important question of Late Geometric chronology is dealt 
with at length. Kitbler lays full emphasis on the kotyle as the 
one direct link with the western foundations, and in arriving at 
a date in the early thirties of the exhth century for the two 
" Opferrinnen * be justifies a somewhat earlier dating than most 
scholars have affected in recent years. But in cramming into 
the inside of a decade the whole development from the * Rin- 
nen" to the incipient Early Orientalising of no, 1370 (pl. 4o, 
gf the Oxford amphora 1495. 19, B84 XLII 150) he is less 
convincing, On p. 173 he appears to bring the Dipylon craters 
alse down inte the same bricf span, so that nearly all the rich 
development of Attic Geometric representational art is concen- 


Py 
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trated in his scheme between 745 and 795 s.c. The graves of 
the last generation of the Geometric in the G anicikios 
have proved a disappointment. ‘They have added little to our 
large stock of a wases of this time, and what 
they have added it mamly second-rate. ‘The greater part of it 


Boy (cf BSA XLIL 144 12), and might almost justly the sss o 
7 I1 , ane tht almost justify the we of 
the term cakracdaeian The ards on the banks of the 


Eridanos seem in fact to have sunk in the social scale; Dipylon 
eraters did not come this way, and relatively few of the hand- 
some amphorac and hydriai of the close of the Geometric 
have been found murbancemeteries, “This poverty has, | think, 
led Ribler into underestimating the length of the read which 
the Late Geometric vase painters travelled, It is only through 
the study of the interplay and development of traditions and 
painters in the light of the many dozens of figured vases in other 
muscums and collections that a precise arrangement will be- 
come posible, But though Kabler's congestion may need to 
be eased—the early Onientalising downwards inte the last 


x aap and graves like 25 and 26 upwards in the first half of 
pi Deacge y iaks point of the thirties for the‘ Opferrinnen ' 
scems likely to provide a secure terminal for the absolute 
of the last stage of the Attic Geometric style. 
It remains to congratulate Dr, Kubler on this massive achieve- 
ment and ee that his acne aA ane aegpenie: grave- 
uenecs will not be beset by so many difficulties as the present 
aahitise has been, 


J. M. Coon. 
der griechischen Eunst, I. Die geo- 
metrische und die Form. By F. 


Marz. . 426; 297 plates. Frankfurt, 1950, 

This is the volume of a full-scale history of Greek art, 
written from an individual point of view. ‘The first instalment 
catries the story from 11900 to 570 8.c., and is accompanied by 
a volume of plates and illustrations, which contains good pic- 
tures of a considerable proportion of the surviving works of 
sculpture, painting, architecture, and of the minor arts. All 
these works, hich amount 00 something like 450 in number, 
are described, and. the iptions include edcauate biblio- 
graphy, We have therefore the illustrated commentary of a 
very on a period of extreme importance. Much 
of this commentary is both sympathetic and trati 
ticularly the discusion ofweometric painting and the charac 
tion of Early Attic art as showing * an inflammable imagina- 
tion *. English readers may well find difficulty with the general 
ideas—not only the axiom that structural constants should be 
referred to particular les or races (I am doubtful whether 
it is useful to discover Indogermanic elements in archaic Greek 
art) nor the rather saa equation between carly archaic art 

contemporary political, religious, and literary phenomena, 
but also the general concept of Strubturforschang, which is dis- 
cussed in the introduction and to which the author returns in 
his individual interpretations, The reviewer would have wel- 
comed instead mare detailed discussion of individual montu- 
ments, e.g. mythological scenes in geometric (why are the Attic 
ktorione omitted? Wiint is: the Sapiiticunce oF the so-called 
Dipylon shield? why should the figure on the Tiryns shield be 
Herakles rather than Achilles? who is the Chiot lion-fighter?), 
but the author undoubtedly regards Simutturforschomg as his chief 
object, and in spite of its difficulties his book ts a major contri- 
bution te the study of carly archaic art. 
T. B. L. Wessrer. 


ti 
heriga- 


Heraion alla Foce del Sele I, Il Santuario—tI Tempio 
della Dea—Rilievi figurati varii; L'Architettura 
acuradiF.Krauss, I, 0 primo Thesaurus. 

P. ZAncas-Mosxtuore and LU. ZANOTTI-BIANCO. 


of text, pp. 214 andl pp. 4q0; 2 Tone eet eras I-LXIX 
and I-Gry. Yoni aires ello Stato, 1951-and 1953. 


ut +44. 

The review ia: the first volume has been delayed until the 
appearance of the second, since both volumes are closely linked. 

The superbly produced work is the final publication of the 
excayations undertaken from 1934 to 1940, and in the spring of 
1949 by the authors at the shrine of Hera (there can be no doubt 
of the goddess honoured, as the terracottas in particular show) 
located at the mouth of the Sele (Silaris! River near Paestum in 
5. Italy. The interim reports have + devine in VS, Ad, and 
JHS. The present work contains a full account of the struc- 
tures and figured reliefs found on the site, and a great cleal of 
very full general discussion of the sanctuary of Hera from his- 
torical, artistic, and religious standpoints, against the back- 
ground of Italiote Greck culture. There yet remain to be 
published the pottery, coins, objects of bone, metal, and terra- 
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cotta found on the site. For the most part their contribution 
to the dating of buildings and sculpture is small and doubtful 
(see below). The publication of the most recent finds made 
from 1950 on is promised in Alii e Memoria della Magna Grecia. 

The history of the site, as it emerges the excavation, 
Trmains obscure in many details, ‘The excavators are inclined 
to regard the site a4 pat of the earliest scttloment of the Grecks 
who afterwards established Poseidonia: one of those headland 
or island preliminary settlements common elsewhere {I 22-4). 
The sanctuary here established by the incoming Greeks not iar 
from the later port of Poseidonia retained subsequently the 

and reverence of the inhabitants of Poseidonia— 
Parstum, especially as the centre of a fertility cult of Hera (ex- 
cellently discussed (I 9-19) in its manifestations here and eclse- 
where, with an interesting account of what seems to be amodern 
survival of pagan cult practice). At a later date, indeed, the 
fortuncs of the sanctuary and the city of Poseidonia were affected 
by the fall of Svharis, but for the earliest foundation the ex- 
cavators prefer ([ ro, rgo) the tradition which connected 
Poseidionia, or rather the temple, with the Argonauts (Strabo 
V252). ‘This is taken to indicare a Thessalian-Boeotian strain, 
as well as the Troezenian element resented by refugees 
expelled from Sybaris (Aristotle, Pol, V in 12, 1303429) who may 
have settled at Eivccloain, while there was a later accession of 
Sybarites expelled from their homes by the fall of their own 
city, Whatever the antiquity of the site (see Dunbabin, Tae 
Western Greeks 25-6, and ‘) Strabo's Greek will hardly 
bear this interpretation, and Dunbabin’s suggestion is better 
(of. cit, 26), thar the high antiquity of the site on the sea, 
from which the Sybarites (?) moved inland, brought about the 
traditional association with the Argonauts. This * high anti- 
quity " of the settlement at the Silaris mouth, tentatively ac- 
cepted by Dunhabin, is one of the problems which await solo- 
tion or clarification by the publication of the small finds; and 
it is a great pity that room was not made in these two volumes 
for the publication of at least a selection of the pottery finds 
mentioned bretly in [25 as including Protocorinthian as well as 
Corinthian (leaving aside the sub-Mycenacan astos), It would 
not be the first time that imitations were confused with originals, 
and dated too early, just as some of the ivories from the recent 
excavations at Paestum (AJA 457 (1959), 2t4 and pl. G1, 43, 
which seem to be native (?Etruscan), are taken (ibid) to 
unported Ionian Grech. Some of the terracottas from Foce 
del Sele have parallels at Perachora (Prrachora I 191), which are 
dated to the early sixth century. 

With the arrival of the refugees from Sybaris, at the destruc- 
tion of that city, the excavators connect the erection of the temple 
of Hera treated in Vol. I (replacing an earlier structure of 
which only traces remain). The disaster of the attack and occu- 
pation by the Lucanians in the carly fourth century, their ex- 
pulsion by Alexander of Molossia (between 996 330 Bic.), 
and their return to dominate the Greek city (though the cult 
stems to have retained its importance) are seen to have Iefi 
their marks on the sanctuary; earlier structures provided build- 
ng material for the later, me thus sees oF cari sculptural 
decoration was preserved, and its discovery makes a precious 
addition to the scant remains of early Italiote art. 

The excavations have revealed in the sanctuary four buildings 

‘from before the Lucanian attack: ox Dorie peripteral 
temple, the altar before the temple (at a greater distance than 
ual, and not co-axial with the temple}, a small Doric builcting 
called by the excavators * Treasury’ I (see discussion of the term 
in TT g=10), though the new discoverics at Paestum itself justify 
doubts as to the use of the term, and an archaic * stoa’ used, the 
excavators sug@est, a5 a place of purification for those presenti 
themaclves at the sanctuary. All these are in what is calle 
‘Zone A’, as is also a complex of structures scemingly serving 
the same: as the archaic *stoa’, and pretty clearly 
dated after the period of destruction, and forming part of the 
restoration, Some distance away, in * Zone B', are remains of 
walls and of a tower, also of later date. 

Of the earlier buildings relatively little remains in sity, but 
enough of povsrpian and scattered architectural fragments 
remain in case of the Temple and ‘ Treasury’ I to it 
convincing reconstructions by Friedrich Krauss and ibe - 
cavators. Of special importance are the sculptured metopes: 
some were Tying fallen or dismounted on the ground, oles 
were built into the later structures, from which their recovery 
has been a miracle of patience and skill, of which the excavators 
are justly proud. Avery useful list (I 69-6) analyses the eculp- 
tural finds. The great bulk of the metopes amd fragments are 
asociated with ‘Treasury’ I and are fully treated in Volume 
II (see below}. ‘To the archaic temple are allotted michopes 
nos. 45, 45, 64, 7o, Bg, and a number of fragments which are 
sg aac only as an indication of a diversity of subject (no, 10 
* Frammento di busto con chitone ¢ balteo’; no. 12 * Metope 
incompleta con arciere inginocchiato "), No, 9, a metope with 
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a representation of Herakles, trimmed for later use as a stele 
base, may be part of the decoration of the temple as restored 
after the disastrous fire and damage of the Lucanian t 
jie Soe hoplite metope (no. 47), of different dimensions 
from the foregoing, and certain other y¥ rc 
a Gretk-Amazon battle, and are tentatively allotted to another 
small building (* ‘Treasury * TIT) of ¢. 480 s.c., though all other 
traces of it have disa ‘One is more inclined to accept 
these evidences of * Treasury" IIT than the far more dubious 
evidence for a * T E iach we Es ee 
authors themselves say, 1 173) represented by no, 38, 
portion of a head (no, 24) render dubious pe diaath. stylistic 
te and abo the suggestion that these ent: 
and a Doric capital (fg. 49) belong to another * 'T- " (1D) 
to be dated between 5 590 8.c., perhaps to be ascribed to 


Velia, This is imaginative reconstruction with a very ; 
and indeed throughout the publication the siittsoes” itoctions 
enthusiasm for thei discoveries ifests iteclf in an almost 
uninhibited exercise of the imagination, But let it be said in 
all fairness that conjecture is mever represented as anything else 
but conjecture. 

For reasons of space the archaic ‘ stoa’*, the * Treasuries" IT 
and [11, and the later structures may be passed over. The 
temple and ‘Treasury’ I, and especially their sculptural 
decoration, represent the objects of greatest interest, 

The temple of Hera treated in Vol. I was a Doric peripteral 
structure (2 % 17 columns) 38-9 metres long and 18-6 moctres 
wide, with pronaos (distyle in antis), naos and adyton; the 
peristyle is two intercolummations deep at back and sides, and 
three at front. Of the ninety-two metopes of the recon- 
struction only five survive more or less complete. There is no 
apace to mention the problems of the reconstruction from 
scattered fragments where relatively little is preserved im sifu: 
some of the problems are of great interest, «2, the presence or 
alaence of angle contraction, the position of a staircase or stair- 
caststo the roof, Suffice it to say that the whole reconstruction 
is well discissed by F_ Kenan ine the excavators, and illustrated 
by admirable drawings. It ig worth quoting the general char- 
actensation of the temple (95): *... . il nostro edificio prende 
Poste tra i tempi del periodo di transizione, con alcuni caratteri 
ancora arcaici, come il numer inconsucto delle scanalature 
celle colonne, come la persistenza della rastremazione dei tri- 
glifi e dell’ obliquith delle metope, come il profilo delle sue 


comici, ¢ con altri pid maturi come il perfetto ente della 
della con la p i ¢ come la contrazione degli interassi 
angolari. Intine rivela influssi marcatamente jonici nella 


pianta, nella decorazione dell'clevato ¢ nella coneezione del 


pronao. 
There is no substantial evidence for re, 2 the pottery finds 
help lithe; the style of the metopes (see below) seems, with 
certain cteristics of the structure, to determine the date 
arrived Abi wg oa g.c., the impulse being given by the fall 
of Sybaris and the flight of refugees to Poseidonia, In any case 
there must be something of a gap between the conception of the 
temple and the execution ofthe metopes, though not necessarily 
a very long one. How far is this dating an independent con- 
Clusion from the evidence, or how far, like the excavators’ 
dating of * Treasury" I, based on a historical preconception? 
‘The present writer does not feel competent to speak of the purely 
architectural considerations, but, it may be asked, are the 
evidences of * transition" effectively such, or evidences of lack 
of skill (cf. slotting of some metopes and pure ition of 
others with the triglypbs) ? The metopes are a sad ruin, for 
little can be guessed of the subject, or subjects—for there must 
have been more than one; sce [ 129 for a description of the 
main surviving examples: are the fier in a ritual 
dance or a ritual procession? ‘There are also the small remains 
of what might be an Amazonomachy (no, 6 of catalogue, pl. 
LX). Therefore what has perishecl might have displayed 
striking differences of style, and what remains es little 
opportunity for conjecture on subject or position on the build- 
ing (though the se. make an sitemnee T t20, n. 1, and 126, 
n. 2). The parallel drawn between the striding figures of the 
metopes and the running figures of Euthymides’ amphora with 
the ae of Korone (Munich 2309), which gives the az ed 
date 510-500 8.c., docs not scem altogether unsuitable for the 
drapery rendering, but its significance is small for purposes of 
datng: the relies may well be later, though not necessarily 
so; indeed, the detail chosen for the comparison are approxi- 
mations to renderings which go back also before 510 2c. The 
heads suit the date suggested; at least some do (pls, XLI- 
XLIV, XLV-XLVIII}, another (pla, L-LIT) looks more bar- 
barcus, or earlier, and younger sister to-some work of the " ‘Treas- 
ury* I. One wonders if they are not all imitated from vase 
paintings (cf pl. XLV for the body beneath the 

rendered in what might be called a painter's rather than a 
sculptor’s style) by local artists of varying capacity, Separate 
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remo conchudere che le 


1 


artists are detected I igi: “... pot 7 
hoial sake ln 4? Nose w ie dant, Tite. 
buirsi anche il n. 5° (No. 4 is too . The dating is a 
nice palet anis the geaceal artinle bactastond of che mbes 
which is fully discussed I 12q-g0. Interesting isti 
are the heads placed | the tamia at the top of the metope 
(to avoid too high relicf in the bodies?), and the absence of 
un cuit Sung of tactactene [ieicemen ee 
he oblique setting of the metopes (137, Treasury I}, 
the taper of metopes (7? down) sad of ttighypiis (2 up), though 

dam the practice quite certam, 


ood the toroesen f in the 
ie of parts in ! 
characteristics be intended to secure the right ical 
effect from iad loved: et 
The subject of the second volume is the small building 
* Treasury "I connected by the excavators with Sybaris when first 
discovered. now ta-conmection with Siris. It lies 
14° sangh I the tem Serena (? ferme ar 
itectere of Ancient Greee hag ears Atk ilding), ie 
with it and orientated like it EW. Its dimensions are small 
(length, including porch, 16-94 metres, breadth 8-4 metres), 
it is of the Doric order, tetrastyle prostyle in form, divided into 
a deep , and a cella only 4-80 metres deep, in the back 
wall of which is a door. It was decorated with thirty-six 
metopes; further ornament consisted of reliefdecorated ant- 
capitals (rosettes on one, lorus-palmette chain on the other), an 
elaborately decorated cornice under the architrave on the out- 
side of side and back walls (decoration of rosettes and leaves, 
sce 24-9) at the level of the anta-capitals, anc a moulding above 
the rear door (26, fig. ro), No trace has survived of the 
horizontal cornice (getom), sima, and water-spouts. The roof 
is hipped (about which there can be no doubt), and the organisa- 


tion of its timbers and the nature of the geiron presetits some nice 
problems; sotne assistance is given the metope-trighyph 
slabs : * Infatti non solo sul lato pesteriore di alcune lastre, me 


in qualche caso anche sul taglio superiore sano praticati incavi, 
che dovevano essere in rapporto con lignee sporgenti pi 
del necessario * (40). Some of these cuttings settle the question 
of the hipped roof (* sul taglio superiore di alcune lastre del 
fregio sono stati praticati incavi per far posto alle estremita 
inferiori di travi inclinati ', qt), but not the angle of the incline, 
For various reasons (see 40-1) the excavators restore a geison 
and architrave of wood (see the discussion 33); but they seem 
ebewhere (68), on account of the absence of an upper frame to 
the metopes, to suggest * una lastra fittile nella ia funzione 
di grison-sima . , . poteva completare verso I’ to il fregio 
donico, nascondendone le irregolarita con Ja sua parte pendula *. 

: problems of the architectural reconstruction merit the 
interest and careful examination of the sce Dinsmoor*, 
foc, cit.) ; suffice it to say here that iis a aplendi series of draw- 
ings (pl. I-XXUL) all the evidence is made available to other 
shurctenibs. 


ublcation ofthe aculpeured metopc, the picing together and 
Pp OA he scopy Lene 
reservation of which have been done wi exceptional skill, 
ferseepocee ta CRT ee 
a certain mune take no. t (uncertain); Herakles and 
Hera, no. 7; Herakles and Antaios, no. 15; Head of Mourni 
Woman, no. 23 (uncertain); Orestes and Erinys, no. 26; 
Apollo and Artemis, no. 23; Tityos and Leto, no. 29; seen 
idae, no. 41 (uncertain); Medea and Pelias, no. 42 (uncertain)) 
to no attached triglyph; two (Mourning Women, no. 22 and 
Herakles and Nemean Lion, no. 16) have the trighyph on the 
right. ‘The blocks succeed each other above the wooden {?) 
architrave in a curious arrangement so that they overlap 
slightly, each wiglyph on the precedi ler. ‘They 
are also set at an angle to the front e of the architrave, as 
it were en échelon (see G7, fig. 17}. At each corner is a two-faced 
trigiyph block. The tri taper upwards slightly and the 
7 ks vary tly in thickness. 
Apart from the cuttings on the inside and top of the slabs, 
which have to be fitted into the roof construction, the presence 
or absence of attached trighyphs, and their placing on the left 
or right, restrict the possible arrangements of the metopes in 
onler, ‘There are two further limitmg factors: (o) it ap) 
that when the building fell into disuse {and also pefimed 
damage by fire) the metope-triglyph blocks were dismounted 
(the good state of vation of some seems to indicate that 
they par pe a from a height) and, before their use elaewhere, 
were en the ground approximately at the same point (in 
relation to the side of the boullctisns) where they had been focated 


above the architrave and some stayed thus—this seems clearly 


demonstrated in the case of the Tityos and Leto no, 29 
by Hts distance from the corner triglyph (see q20), (6) Five 
b on the rear short side (Silens alarmed, no. 8; Silens 
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; mo. g; Dioscuri, no. go; Leucippidac, mo. 91; 
Hero on Lortoise, mo. 27) bear the mark H on the top edge, 


‘west side"; 

alphabet of bu if they had Tonian 

o t not an 
Achacan H = *; ae al pa "Take worth abe 
limitations the excavators have aorran the metopes (pil. 
XIXM-KXID). They have also taken account of the indications 
given by their own interpretation and association of metopes 

in. groups, since episodes seem to be divided in some 


Caace between several met * They arg ani metopes represent 
successive stages in the myth. thes arrive at the follow- 


rie ga #, 1. to r.: bagi iog no. t; Herakles 
a ing, DO, 2: Found Centaur, no. 9; Dying Centaur, 
mo. 4: ing Centaur, no, 5: Galloping Centon, att 
rear, Herakles and Hera, no. 7; Silens (° frightened "), 8; 
Silens poate "), no. 9; Dioscuri, no. 40; eschottinel, Tih, 
31; Hero on Tortoise, no. 27; coer Herakles and Antains, 
Herakles and 


m., is Herakles and Kerkopes. 133 
Deiancira, no. 16; Eurytion, no. Tt ‘Los LE ata a 
. 12: LOST: Nemran 


Laps Apollo and Herakles), no 
on, no. 16; Medea and Pelias in (shel Rocseoryin Daughters 
of Pelias, no. 93; Laodamia and Clytemnestra, no. 24; Orestes 
and es 20 25; deft side: Orestes and Erinys, no. 26; 
Apollo and Arte ms shooung 5 THD. au: Feyee an ee no, 29; 
Mourning Women, mo. 22; Prothesis e (Hecuba and 
Hector (?)), no. 29; Zeus, no, 19; Ins, oo. 20; Death of 
Patroclus, no. 21; Achilles in Ambush, no. 18; LOST; Hera- 
klet and Nessos, mo. 17; | | Erymanthian Boar and 
Eurystheus, no, 14. There are, according to this arrangement, 
three lost metopes (two on right side, ane on left): one of these, 
of which there are surviving fragments, may represent Herakles 
and the Cretan ull, ce Raivopa and the Bull. 

A natural criticism of this arrangement is the separation of 
scenes which one might expect to be grou together: most 
of Herakies’ adventures are on one side, but two are on the 
other; Grcsiet sund. the Deinys ate Sepenasen. ti the S08 DAE 

from the rest of the Oresteia acenca. It is, 

: to fill in the ams ¢ on the right side with Herakles eed 
Nessos (after Eurytion), and Herakles, the Boar, and Eurystheus 
(after the Theft of the Tripod’, taking these from the left side; 
also, ‘by leaving a blank metope afier crakles and the Nemean 
Lion, Laodamia a and Clytemnestra and Orestes and Acgisthus 
can be moved forward, leaving a space before the corner tr- 
ah for Orestes and Erinys from the last place on the left side. 

Medea and Pelias (which may or may not have bad an 

attaches pat i and the Daughters of Pelias can be transferred 
to the other eae side in the first two plnces icaving & ae, ok for 
a metope with triglyph after Achilles in Ambush, fe. for 
The last metope on the right side is then left empty, while after 
Herakles and the Nemean Lion there would be place for 
Herakles and the Bull as 2 metope without tighph (which it 
might be). This re-arrangement may, however, be exclu ded by 
the position of the cuttings on the rear and top surface of the 


‘A great deal of the above depends, of course, on the interpre- 
tation of the subjects of the The interpretation of five 
metopes, nos. 1, 3-6, and their association t on the 
front, as a representation of Herakles’ visit to Pholos and its 
nha Mage eminently reasonable: and the very hattered 
Hi Shooting, no. 2, will fit in here, On the rear, if we 
accept the significance of the marking H, five metopes go to- 
vale Maga given the Silens, the interpretation of no. 7 as 
erakles deft Hera from their attack is again eemeecny 
one (especially as es here figures 50 prominently any way 
in ee especial of Hera), On the same side i Hero on the Tor- 
tose stands apart; the pursuit of the Leucippidae by the 
Dioscuri is a reasonable interpretation of pursuers and 
on the remaining metopes, Of the case ant Sk acd crakles 
he Diag, aes Siete Se ONS a eas aagriae gale 
Theit of the Tripod, the Nemean Lion, the Boar 
theus; less so is Antains, and quite uncertain are Delanciva, 


Herakles, and Eurytion (this combination of two metopes is 
very doubtful), Herakles and News (on account of the 
a tothe slab}. The Pelias and the Orestes sequences are 


the combination of metopes to a suitable int ion 
te y Orestes and Erinys}, ine al to deal with 
small ts or greatly damaged producing a 

wealth o tive material (cf. the interpretation of the 


Hero on the Tortoise). A good deal is clearly owed to Kunze’s 
Schifdhdnder (see 8, Prefaxione), “They make it quite clear that 
they feel confidence only im the arrangement of the six 
metopes on the front. 
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Anyone secing these plates or the splendid reconstruction in 
is won moeee at Pacstum must be struck by two features of 
the metopes, (i) 1 af yemabaetecengunenitblg actieie efi 
and (ii) the oddly heterogencous scenes re He will 
also have been greatly puzzled by the problem of dating, made 
no easier by the wide divergence of on other Western 

and sculpture, especially Temple C at as the 
(ig4, Me ds 194-45 


¥ 
authors of this work out in Vol. | 
passin), and in Vol. 1. 

The unfinished state of seme of the sg akan (Herakles 
Antaics and the fragmentary head of a Wiesen 
from the * prothesis * scene, scpeaient the carlieat state state of cutting 
aut the chief planes the ngs und, while one of the 
Fighting Centaur slabs, no. 5, the Silens, Mourning Women 
Laodamia and Civacamnestear Orestes and Sd 
Artemis Shooting, and Tiryos and Leto, iy pc ee sy 
of elaboration of detail ancl subsidiary will provide a 
mine of information on the use of tools, cially the ar 
and technique in general. The authors, indeed, suggest the 
use of lead profile models for reproduction of more or Irss 
identival outlines (76-3). But there is the problem abet dicated 
arc Some metopes, it is said, were finish 
being placed in position (73), though even some of these aut 
tool marks. Others were not. Can we be quite sure that the 
ira aber ad elec vest rp in position, or that any were 
placed in position, especially since so litte evidence remains of 
the roof? It is true that there are signs of adjustment of the 
overlap of triglyphs over the frame of the preceding metopes, 
but this could hawe been ced out on the The decisive 
evidence seems to be the cuttimes for rool-beam ends and rafters 
in the top and back of some of the slabs; these could hardly 
have been cut without trial and error tested in sity. ‘The ex- 
cavators are therefore forced to propound the ingenious theory 
that the sculptors failed to complete all the metopes in time on 
the ground, and so, finished orunfisiished, they had to be hoisted 
inte position to allow the roof to be completed as a protection to 
the rest of the building yee Us 72, 73-5). There is here a 


eiaeenon oF gin a failure to allow o 
ient margin of time, ep h ra is remforced by the add placing 
of the blocks and the need for adjustment of th 


OF criap, 

But the question still remains why they were pot completed 
in situ, The natural explanation is the cutting off of finances 
or the removal of the authority which had set in train the con- 
struction of the building. The need to discover such a set of 
circumstances caused the excavators to conmect the building 
with the city of Siriy in Senet Italy (g-10, 105-6). They stress 
the mixed stvle of the sculptors employed ([r ting Attic, 
lonic, and Peloponnesian details, but not clearly related to any 
one) and conclude: * Sicché ci risolviamo a datare le sculture 
nel secondo quarto del VI secolo, ira il 570 ¢ il 560, ed attri. 
buirle ad artisti ti senza dubbio sul huogo ed ammaestrati 

probahilmente nella citta di Siris ¢ sotto linflusso della sua 
Fatfinatissiirin civilta, la cui morte violenta riteniamo causa 
dell’ incompiuterzza ' (106). pip eae’ 

This ingenious suggestion, w tan ected bo A m= 
ber of criticisms ansing from our lonited knowledge of the hi- 


of Siris, gives in fact no terminus ante quem (sec } or period 
for the sculptures ures (independently of their style, which is not 
casy to judge), docs not get us very far: the sculptures 
were | 


in ae hepa state of finish sometime between 582 
and 550 2.c.! e excavators detect three sculptors as par- 
ticipating. The Centaur Master (nos. 5, 6, 14, 21, and aes 
ably 19 and 20), the Pholos Master (nos. T, 3+ 315 33, probably 
@, 4,90, and 92), and the Taped Master (nos. 7, 8, 9, 10, 21, 
12, 24, 25, perhaps 13 and 2 lg The surface even of those 
metope: which are most highly Anished and most ificant 
for le ee Gens ‘Centaur, Eurytien, et of 
Tipe Herakles Kerkopes, Herakles and Boar, Orestes 
Acgistheus, Hee on Tortoise, Dioscuri, and Leucippidac) 
is poor and generally damaged, and it is not 
stress in the publication is laid on * volume ' ‘and Siesiger of 
Enear detail (of). The excavators also detect (roo an archaic 
treatment of heads, and ‘ greater interest’ of the artists in 
the bodies, Tt ts troe that the buge heads and enommonos 
one perly sunk in their sockets give, rather than the iil 
lips, an archaic impression, reinforced b hat the rendering 
othe ime body which leaves no space for a 
chest and thighs. Yet though there is a good deal of (primitive) 
frontality, facing heads are rare (Mourning Women only). It 
is doubtful if as much can be made of muscle rendering (in 
comparison with vase painting) and other details of anatomy 
as the authors atoms ate do, though bere and there the efforts 


to conceal the hal fle shoulder rendering: 1 

noteworthy : ef, Apollo, nal Tt pwc: can be made of Pa 

limiter rerel rapery (bet seen in Herakles and 
Soyiden'h metopes}. Yet in noteworthy 


Deianeira and 
contrast to this ' archaism * is the degree of undercutting and 


2d 


separation of heads from the background in the latter metope 
(345). Qut of keeping with all the inferior and seeming archaic 
execution t the lively spirit and bold combinations of figures 
in some of the slate (Galloping Centaur, no, 6; Orestes and 
Acgistheus: Hero on the Tortome; Herakles and the Kerkopes ; 
Dying / 90. 9; Leucippidac), as if rather unskilled 
sculptors were working with a set of patterns (of different dates) 
drawn from some more developed centre (which the authors 
are in some fashion forced, though unwillingly and ficetingly, 
to suggest (105): ° Un arte tro ae Nata per 
apparicnere ancora alla prima meta del VI secolo "|}—an 
impression reinforced by the evidence in the construction of the 
building of no first-class skill, In this case the date of the sculp- 
ture could be later than the second quarter of the sixth century, 
and the connection with Siris, as the authora see it, falls to the 
ground. Parallels in other sculpture are not casy to find: 
the closest in general im ion ia the Sphinx from. Sclinus 
(Aunstgeschichte in Bildere | 7, 199. 9); the finer detail of iéid, 
2 (Europa) seems quite alien to the Sele metapes. ‘The temple 
C metopes seem more advanced (especial y the heads—of 
different dates (?), ibid. 7, 8), but here material and preserva- 
tion count for much. Kunze (Schildbander, pastim) seems to 
regard the Sele metopes as of mid-sixth-century date, but secs 
the Kerkopes metope as earlier than the ing of the same 
subject on temple © at Selinus (which is of about the middle of 
the sixth century). The dating is likely to be a problem, but 
it is almost certainly later than that given by Zanotti-Bianco, 
and if we muat connect Siris and its destruction, then that 
destruction must be later than our authorities infer. 

There remains the problem of the choice of for the 
metopes. One is almost forced to think of the use of a job-lot 
of assorted patterns, of mixed origins like the parallels so abun- 
dantly provided by the excavators, To yrs ge this hrtero- 
geneous collection they suggest the works of Stesichoros as a 
— source of inspiration (106-7), the Gerponeit, Hele, 

linpersis, Nostod and Oresteia, A brilliant idea difficult to prove 
conclusively, and as difficult to disprove. But some such 


“penis is neederl., 

_ The excavators are full of enthusiasm for their discoveries, 
Possibly they detect too many excellences in the sculpture, anc. 
discuss everything at too great length; there is a certain amount 
of repetition (on Ty T) which might have been avoided. 
The discussion of cle in Vol. I is outstandingly valuable 
(e.g. Orestes and Erinys or the Hero on the Tortease), but in 
view of the cost of modern book-production the whole is per- 
haps too long and conceived on foo lavish a scale, None the 
less, the aim of the work is clearly to provide the reader with all 
he needs to know to reach an i lent judgement, and no 
one would criticise the abundance fat epic drawings and 
(for the most part) excellent plates, © photographs some- 
times leave something to be desired, and those in the text are 
sometimes better than the plates, contrast II, fig, 84 and II, pl. 
XCIV, but nothing could be better than the photographs of the 
same temple metope [in Vol. I) taken from different angles. 
Printing and paper and editing seem excellent; there are some- 
times os errors In Greck quotations, The drawings need 
captions the plates metope numbers, Peculiarly irritating 
is the deficient system of ing for cross-reference between 
text and illustration. Yet these are trifles in such a superbly 
produced work, 

BK. J. Horren. 


Gresk Sculptors at Work. By ©. Buvesen. Trans. hy 
L. Hottanp. Pp. 85, with 68 text figures. London: 
Phaidon Press, 1955. 254. ; 

The first German edition of this valuable work a in 

1927 under the tithe of Griechische Bildhenerarivit, in the tith 

Erganzungsheft of the Jahtrhwch des Deutschen Archdologischen 

Institut, Tt was followed by a more popular version entitled 

Cricchische Bildhouer an der Arbeit, which went through three 

editions. The present book is an English translation of this 

version. It differs from the first, larger, scientific 
pul ns that it omits footnotes, so ¥ ae inden ; 
moreover, though it preents most of original illustrations 

(aixty-tight out of cighty-five), it has no longer detailed de- 

scriptions of the pieces illustrated. 
€ great mecrit of Bliimel's work has been to assemble ex- 

cellent illostrations of aereg! bse statues cmytarnga ci 

iene alah rseicremen ique of G sculptors in ight J 

revealing evidence, He was the first to do so systematically : 

for his illustrious predecessor, Hugo Bluemner, in the third 

volume of his Tir # ond Terminology, 184, pp. 187-226, 

gave few. illustrations, and E, A. Gardner's article on the 

Processes of Greek cas shown by some unfinished 

statues in Athens *, in the JHS XT (i890), pp. r29 ff, was a 

mere sketch. Bliimel, on the other hand, supplied a wealth of 
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illustrations of sculptures ranging from the archaic period to 
Roman times, and convincingly showed the different approwehes 
of the Greek artists and of the copyists of the Roman age. 
Interest in this subject was thereby thorough’ aS 
shown. ringed eid fine book on The Technique of Early 
Greek Srulptere, which appeared in 1933, and which was followed 
by many subsequent researches, 

The great defect of the * popular’ version of Blimel’s book is 
that it treats highly controversial questions as settled, and gives 
the reader only one answer, namely the author's, We have here 
a perfect iustration of how misleading can be the omission of 
footnotes even ina popular volume. I may give a few instances, 

The important problem regarding the nature of the models 
used by the Greek sculptor is settled by the definite statements 
(pp. 42 ff) thar full-size clay models were made as carly as the 
ame of the Olympia pediments, that parts of these models were 
then fashioned in stucco and laster, and that from these 

size plaster casts were me for use by the sculptors. ‘That 
we have no evidence for full-size plaster casts of statues until 
considerably later isnot mentioned, Instead, it is asserted) that 
Plaster would have been the only app ite material for 
vodels, even in early Greek times, for a ed finish * can 
only be obtained by working on a plaster mould *. Clay, it is 
thought, would have been too soft for retouching, since * it is 
sensitive to the lightest pressure of fingers * (p. 43). But surely 
clay in leather-hard condition has just the right consistency for 
retouching, a is indicaed by Greek vases and some terracotta 
statucttes and relict, 

In this connection Blame! cites the building inscription of 
Epidauros, in which Timotheos is mentioned as having con- 
tracted to make and finish timc: for 900 drachmas, and argues 
that these timo—whith he takes to mean models—must have 
been full-size, since in Tumothess’ time drachmas repre- 
sented the wages for 900 working days. ere is no mention. 
that some authorities think that timo: means ‘reliefs’ of. the 
references cited in my Sculpture and Sculptors of the Greeks Fe 
pp. 277£). In fact, the fish sum paid for these nim would 
support that translation, and so ders mot necessarily supply 

nee for full-size models. 

That this one-sided presentation is not Blimel’s fault, but is 
due to the exigencies of a popular presentation, is shown by the 
treatment of the subject in the 1927 edition (p, 24), Here it is 
Steer mas sept rea eB avon one re chieden 
wit denkhar ausgefallen *, © problem is then presented in 
a fair way. In any case, whatever may have been the early 
Greck practice, it is well to remember iat small wax models 
used i o for his large sculptures are still preserved, 

The difficult question of what method or methods were used 
by the ts of Roman times is answered by Blimel by the 
statement that they en ed throughout a scaled frame over 
the plaster model and marble block, from which corresponding 
measurements were taken by means of plumb lines (p. 5, fs. 
42). The * puntelli’ visible on some ancient statues he thin 
prove this, because ‘are not in the trio formation that 
would indicate the use of the ‘ Punktierzirkel ', or of a pointing 
machine (which are based on the geometric principle that any 
three points can be viewed as being situated in one two- 
dimensional plane, whence the positions of other paints can be 
ascertained). ‘That, however, puntelli in trio formation exist 
on ancient statues I have tried to show in my Ancient Maly. In 
my opinion, therefore, the scant evidence we have for the pro- 
eedure of the Roman copyists admits of several interpretations. 

In still another question the lar edition of Blimel's 
book docs him scant justice. In his first edition he enunciated 
his theory that the Hermes at Olympia was a Roman copy ancl 
not an original work by the great Prastcies with many foot- 


notes citing arguments on both sida, consensus of 
inion on this question has not been reached, in Blaimel’s 
sfglish edition the whole debate is settled simply by the 


categorical statement (p. 85) that * technical debaits on the un- 
fimshed reverse side* have shown ‘ that it [the statue) could 
not have been made before the end of the ond century 8c." 
Again, the Ersatzfiguren of the Olympi pecdiments—for which 
the assignments have ranged from acootul half of the fifth 
century .c. to Roman times—are simply said to be copies 
“made in the days of imperial Rome’, [t would seem that 
technical evidence admits of different interpretations, just es 
docs stylistic evidence, but Blimel's ¢ Ppepular” text cnvisages 
no problems, 

To translate an intricate German text into English is, a8 we 
all know, a difficult task. jon i 


understood; as, for instance, when in the discussion of a fem 
in the Gotha collection (p, 48, fig. 35) jingere Gestalt is translated 
younger figure * (younger than what, one might ask?), 
The English edition is larger in format than the popular 
German one, and the illustrations are of betier quality, And 
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that is important, for the illustrations remain constant, ‘ward 
less of the different theories that may be held regarding them. 
We owe the Phaidon Press a debt of gratitude for presenting 
them adequately to the English public, 

Greta M. A. Ricuren. 


Manuel d'Archéologie grecque [IV] : la Sculpture IV ; 

Période clas —IV® siécle, qeccinais partio, 
first part. By Cu. Picaup. Pp, 421; pe ro, 177 
text figs. Paris, A. & J. Picard, 1954. 2850 fr. 

This volume will have entered most libraries as ['V ii ¢ of the 
series and taken its place, to the dismay of librarians, next to 
Mia. They are continuous. * Deuxi¢me partie’ means that 
TV is the second of TIT (just as on the title page of ITT 


pote proves to have meant-that IIT was, so to 
the part of IV); it is therefore logical that I'V (ii) 1 
succeed TIT (i) 2, This * handbook * has not hitherto 
been introduced to readers of this: Journal, It consists up to 
date of four army of which two—I archaic ture, Lf (in 
two volumes) the fifth century—had a ed beiore the war. 
rl two volumes) appeared in 1 and covered the early 
fourth century, the youth of Praxiteles and the statues of 
Scopas, IV 1 (the volume here reviewed) is of extraordinary 
interest, since in winding up the account of the two sculptors 
it handles at length the ar of the great controversial topics 
of the fourth century, I'V 2 will cover Lysippus, Leochares, 
and Bryaxis, anonymous works, and relief sculpture. Hellenis- 
tic sculpture is to be dealt with in the two concluding volumes 
of the series. M. Picard’s treatment of this vast subject is 
discursive, his ition is clear, consistent, and persuasive; 
and his discussion of controversial issues is especially valuable 
because of his summaries of the progress of criticism 
and his analyses of conflicting views. He does justice to the 
spiritual. italitins and does not over-estimate the importance 
of technical considerations, He is in fact uniquely qualified 
to be the author of this twork. The few collotype plates 
are beautifully done. The Ltones In the text are not. A 


few of the good British Museum tographs have been re- 
spectably ret aAppesc but the old black- ground favourites, 
faded or taken-second-hand from books, are no longer what 


t were in Furtwangler’s day; and the block-makers seem 
to have fost heart. Even with these handicaps, why should 
drawings that were black and white in other people's backs be 
rey bere in a muddy grey on grey? 

The Volume begins with the Mausoleum. M. Picard reviews 
the previous attempts to distribute the sculptural decoration 
and to assign whatsurvives tothe masters named in the sources, 
He holds to the common view that the three consecutive slabs 
{tot3-15) are Scopas', claiming that the resemblances in 
attitude to Tegea should count for more than the dissimilarity 
of the heads; in the meantime this position has been under- 
sir gees § Ashmole’s article in (AS 1951, and Leochares’ claim 
will | to be considered in IV 2. Buschor's recent theory of 
interruption and a resumption of work on the Mausoleum 
sculptures after Alexander's capture of Halicarnasus is fairly 
comadered and ooee rej M. Picard's most spectacular 
discovery is that of the hitherto obscure * ensemblicr" Sa 3 
Taking the view that the four eminent outsiders (Timot! 
Scopas, Bryaxis, and Leochares) were summoned to Hali- 
carnasus to make the relic& only, M. Picard assigns to Satyros 
the tanding sculptures, including the Hecatomnid por- 
traits ane the splendid head of Apollo and Persian rider, The: 
the four sculptors will have played only a secondary part in the 
sculptural decoration of the monument, the dominant role 
being assumed by Satyros, who is presented by M. Picard os 
cocmurt of the Hecatomnids, Scopas’ colleague ai Tegea 
cophagus of the Mourning Women from 
Sidon, M. Picard then proceeds to Ephesus. He would like 
to see the well-known ‘ Alcestia" drum as the one made by 

opas, and he takes the action on it to be the Sacrifice of 
Iphigencia; this interpretation is appropriate at the Artemi- 

Sor beep lp apt cemcnt r aoag pe Pae 
no place in the iconography ol th theme. Luring to toe 
Artemisuim gable, M. Picard nails his colours to Mrs, Trell's 
kite; from the conflation of faint and contradictory indica- 
tions on Late coins a tableaw is recovered in which the wounded 
Amazons knock for admittance at the triple propylon of the 


sanctuary. Here M. Picard would like to locate the tpfe of the 
Amazons of the fifth-century competition refine by the 
down-dated Phradmon! 


M. Picard insists with good sense on Tegea being later than 
the Mausoleum. Unfortunately he has been misled by a con- 
fused memory of Pousanias’ words (p. 166 top) into u iz 
the orthodox arrangement of the central figures of east 
gable and placing Atalante and Meleager on either side of the 
centre; on the strength of this blunder be reaffirms his attribu- 
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tion of a head in Doliand marble to Amante and considers the 
torso (called * Atalante’) in Pantian marble to be irrevocably 
expelled from the pediment; M. Picard’s t in fact 


falls to the , since he has Atalante facing the wrong way, 
but the objection of the material still remains. He wishes to 
asign this torso, together with the *Hygieia’ head, to the 


federal altar, which was adored with sculptures of m 
framing a scene of the Birth of Zeus. Claiming (p. 2) tht 


:Pausanias says the back of the alear was decor with 


of the Muses and Mnemosyne, M. Picard attempts a ten-a-gide 
arrangement of these sculptures resembling the ophagus of 
the Mourning Women; but Pausanias never mentioned the 
back of the altar. The point is not unimportant, since M_ 
Picard anribuites the design and execution of the altar not to 
Scopas but to Satyros himself, and this resemblance to the sarco- 
phagus is the essential link m the chain of the Satyric oewere. 
Tt would be to recall that all we know of Satyros’ work 
ts thar he is named by Vitruvius as co-architect with Pytheos{ ?) 
of the Mausoleum and that he signed a base at Delphi which 
bore bronze statues of Idrieus and his wife: all eke is remote 
con} . Mausolus had plenty of work for his architects to 
do, not only im Halicarnassus itself but at the other cities thar 
he was rsa es @ Hellenic p and scale; caution de- 
mands that in the present state of our knowledge we should be 
prepared to view Satyros rather as a suceessful engineer and 
undertaker of works for the Hecatomnids than as one of the 
giants of fourth-century ar, 

Turning back to Praxiteles, M. Picard takes up his work after 
his sojourn in Asia, whenee the sculpter will have returned in 
the middle of the fourth century, ageing and grown respectable, 
to create a* chaster, more veiled Olympus’. M, Picard aceepts 
the Diana of Gabii as a reduced copy of the Brauronia, the tree 
suppressed in the copy; the gesture of adjusting the dress 
(which im fact could be seen on the Parthenon frieze nearby) 
is explained a3 symbolic of a novel relationship between Artemis 

rworhippers. To the Hermes at Olympia M. Picard 
devotes nearly sixty He refuses to accept it as genuine, 
mainly on grounds of general probability but also on account 
of the ‘porcelain polish" and the preacnt state of the back. 
Rejecting Blimel’s heresy that its author was another sculptor 

the same name, he the rxisting statue to be an exec 

tionally fine copy set up in place of the origmal, and is thus 
still able to use it as evidence of Praxiteles’ art. But to avoid 
giving the lie to Pawsanias M. Picard resorts to a mean cvasion: 
when he said of the Hermes tigen 82 fon Mpokiviiovy Pausanios 
will not have meant that it was a work of Praxiteles, but in his 
manner, By this criterion the great Bronze Athena of the 
Acropolis would be lost to Phichas, and the tyranniridea to 
Critios on the testimony of Pausanias; botin fact Paus, IX 30, 1 
shows this argument false (KnqoSérou tiyyy . . . . Tpelt 
wv glew eds Kymodéerov). M. Picard produces strong argu- 
ments against a late dating of the original, comparing the face 
of the infant Dionysua with Cephisodotus’ Ploutos, and de- 
cisively rejecta the | of an ongimal in bronze, The 
horizontal strut is condemned (though the Jocal Hellenistic 
statucttes of the Cnidia with their structurally unnecessary struts 
indicate that this precaution was used in the most famous of 
Praxiteleas’ works); on the authenticity of Praxitelian tree- 
trunks some discussion might be saved by reference to the 
Sauroctonus, who must otherwise hold his lizard on a string, 
The drapery emerges justified. M. Picard coean't believe that 
the Hermes commemorated the pact of 949 2.c., but prefers 
now toseo inthe group an allegory of the eternal soul, influenced 
by Plato's myths, the ancestor of the butterfly-winged: infant 
Dionyus of a mosaic at Antioch, After the Hermes, M. 
Picard appraises the statues of Dionysus and Apollo which fin 
general following Rizzo) he recognises as | itelian and 
astions to the maturity of the master, ‘The Mantinria haar, 
which he prefersto attribute to the sous of Praxiteles, leads on 
to qualified attributions of the ladies with cantaloup-coiffurce 
and the Elewsinians. M. Picard secs a mixed aesthetic in the 
Aberdeen head, but dors not doubt that the rustic mysticism 
of the Eubouleus with its * semi-fhiid, almost equivocal planes * 
is a creation of Praxitelemin his last years, According to M. 
Picard the originality of Praxiteles is not to be sought in his 
sculptural forms and poses, which are rooted in Attic tradition, 
but in the new spirituality of bis work; there is justice in his 
virdication of the religious sincerity of the second classicism. 

For M. Picard the careers of both § and Praxiteles are 
articulated by a trumphal peregrinauon in the sculptar’s 
prime; and we are again and again told that the sculptor can- 
not have made a certain work at a certain time he was 
then voyaging in the East, What are these Odysseys? Praxi- 
teles, we learn, left Athens about 964 5.0. for Cos and Cnidus, 
to make the Aphrodites there; soon after the conflagration of 
the Artemistum in 356 he was working at Ephesus; * ensuite, 
remontant vers le Nord il aurait créé I'Eros de Parion, en 

K 
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Mysie, Sans doute revint-il par le Bosphore; quoique marins 


en principe les Grecs économisaient volontiers Ics nw jn 
longues (II 2, 558) ." During thi period of ten years and up- 
wards Praxitelea will never have set in Greece! So too 


as, if he worked in Thases, will have done so on his way 

from the East! But this is to treat Scopas and Praxiteles 
like cate lecturers or musicians, Jf we turn to that con- 
ma aaa? d new iiss o MM. Picard’s view) Praxiteles was most 

we find that Plato, having work to do, 

ae neon more hazardous journey to Sicily no fewer 
than three times. One asks oneself also, can Praxiteles really 
have been occupied for the best pees of ten years in making two 
life-size statues for the Triopian Dorians* Hut in any case 
what right have we to sup that Praxiteles made the two 
Aphrodites in the cities to be sold them? ‘The Hellenis- 
tic tradition, which must be true to current practice, shows theac 
two statues as already completed in the sculptor'’s own studio. 
Intuition adrift from the available evidence is a dangerous in- 
strument; and it is largely through lack of consideration for the 
ancient sources that Picard goes off the rails on the main 
issucs of fourth-century ‘sculpture. This manual in consequence 
is net one to be handled without considerable reserve. Newer- 
theless; it is of first-class importance; and scholars will ‘devive 

benetit from stucyi . Picard’ 's work, with his admirable 
interpretation of the surviving sculptures, his masterly grasp of 
the relevant material and analysis of controversies, his insistence 
on the significance of symbolical and mystical values, and his 
sympathetic understanding of the whole range of hopes, fears, 
and belief in the ancient world, 

Jj. M. Coos. 


The Sculpture of the Hellenistic Age. By M. Brener. 
+ M+ 292, with 712 plates; New York: Columbia 
niversity Press, 955 (London: Geoffrey Cumberiege). 


Dr. hicher writes as an enthusiast ; and it is indeed refreshing 
to find ac scholar who is truly appreciative af Hellenistic 
art. Itis still the vailing fashion to tanise’ it as * theatrical * 
or merely * prettified ', at its best, as decadent or even down- 
right , at ite lowest. But-the author cof this substantial and 
finely produced book concludes that ‘this period is one of 
the most important in the history of art. Nothing was lost of 
whatever previous periods had achiewed: neither the charm 
and freshness of archaic art mor the eur and harmony of 
classical art was sacrificed by Hellenistic artists. On the con- 
trary, infinitely more was added. . Man, in Hellenistic 
scultres is seen against his background and among his sur- 


ae full-cress and richly illustrated study in English of Hellents- 

tic sculpture was certamly due. G. Dickins’ Hellenistic Scul 
ture (1920) and A. W. Lawrence's Later Greek Sculpture and its 
Influence on East and West (1927) were pioneer casaya in this field, 
but are now out of date, to some extent at t. ‘The second 
chapters of G. "M.A. Richter’s Tivae Critical Period: ia 
abet ‘Sculpture (1951) are confined to a discussion of 
ic questions, Again, both Profesor Lawrence and Dr. 
Hicht ter end by shepherding their readers into what are, strictly 
tpeaking, Roman or Graeco-Roman Bh. j re- 
maths that ‘the borlerline between late Hellenistic and 
gpa pegs is very difficult to draw"; and that‘ Roman 
erged ag an unbroken continuation of Greek art’, 
arcerehiees she delimits her own province, both in time and 
space, on clear and fixed principles. At one end, the first three 
quarter: of the fourth century are excluded from her period 
a: belonging to the ‘classical’, Hellenic age: the Hellenis- 

tie age began with Alexander i in politics and with Lysip 
sculpture, At the other end, she comes to a halt at the Bartle 
of Actium, when the ancient world was at last united under the 
rule of Rome, and Greek art-traditions and artists entered im- 
perial service, Geographically B, confines her subject to the 
eastern Meuliterranean world—to Greeee proper, Asia Minor 
the [ilancds, Syria, and Egypt {the last heing extended 
to include, very cursorily, Cyrene), The impact of Hellenistic 
art on Etruria and the rise of the Pasitelean school in Magna 
Graccia during the last century s.c, are both omitted: Arkesi- 
is, the ¥ western Greck sculptor to receive a passing 
mention, “This leaves the Hellenistic scene incomplete. But 
the excursions of classical art mio the Far East, to Gandhara 
and still farther afield, are rightly ignored, since we now know 
them to be part of the story, not of Hellenism, but of * Kame 
ond the umperial cae reece F 
A brief introductory er outlines the salient characteris- 
tics of Hellenistic art anc it out into three main 

(1) ¢ 930-250; (2) ¢, 290-160; (3) ¢ 160-90. In the fint 
prevailing spirits are Lysippos (master of the third 
dimension) and Praxiteles; Athens leads; while at Alexandria 
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esr pees Ria thew BAT alban Ma. Ae The 
eres saw the bloom baroque ' in many quarters 
mak Worid, smcet Belligntiy: af Forpanan’ sosd the 
flowering of * rococo’, most gaily at Alexandria and in Asia 
During the third epoch both * baroque" and‘ rococo * 
remain; while a strongly clamicsing movement is on the 
inainland. Most properly, B. encourages us to think 
irpughout iv. teres, not of local, * schools, but of 
great art-centres, the political and social life of which naturall 
coloured the work produced within their orbits, but whi 
attracted : aeire cosmopolitan groups of sculptors drawn 


an ee diverse ‘ 

rapid. baat skilful, sketch of fourth-century Greek ohare 
links E cllenistic artists with their fifth-century, and ultimately 
with their archaic, forerunners. Chapter I, of which ihe 
hero is Lysippos, deals first with well-known statucs of men, 
gods, and personi ascribed to this master and his pupils, 
and secondly with portraits. Here, at the outset, a criticem 
must be made which applies throughout the volume: there is 
everywhere a tendency to equate extant sculptures somewhat 
too easily and glibly with famous works recorded in our literary 
source, For mstance, the * Maiden of Anzio* in the Terme 
is sail to have been aie A tg by 
Phanis, Nodetailed sei aeer id sabia Dee uation is given ; 
but the excellent description of statu with js: cate- 
gorical classification as ‘an carly Hellenistic masterpiece *. 
An oriinal it undoubtedly is. But in view of the very eclectic 
nature of late-Hellemistic and Roman taste, we cannot be 
sure that it was carved so carly. In portraiture, in par- 
ticular, Lysippes is justly chimed | to have marked a turming- 
point, although his late-fifth- to early-fourth-century pre- 
decesor, Demetrios of Alopeke, had already blazed the trail, 
if the literary records of him can be credited, But to what 
extent his portraits were truly realistic, and mot just highly 
naturalistic, it is hard to gay. At any rate, we can hardly 
ascribe to the hand of that Hellenic master the intensely * veris- 
tic" marble bead of an old women in the British 
ientatively identified, as B. reminds us, with his likeness of 
Lysimache, the aged priestess of Athene. This i a first- 
century B.c. face, Roman or late-Hellenistic, combines with a 
pseudo fifth-century, consciously archars haur-style bet 
the portrait- of Plato and Sasseruce to the Lysi 
Alexander thence to the portraits of Fac early 
We can be reasonably sure that the bronze bene from Hen 
culaneum in Naples (figs. 14-4) depicts Seleukos I, on the 
score of its likeness to his coin-portraits (fig. 1.40). But B. does 
not to the remarkable contrast between the die-inker's 
ruthless realism and the * toned-down ", idealised features which 
the bronge-worker presents to us, Hellenistic men-of-letters 
and philosophers complete the portrait-series; , in= 
evitably, we find ir pose invelved once more in the burming 
* Menanter—Vi * controversy, in which B.'s own position as 
_* eet aac en tant t Vineilien "op rey shiny ees cally 
ponents—Crome, 


ents by her * Bee be rir 
Ligpsl Rh Rhys Carpenter, ete ane, 80. to my mind, 


eed far too airily. No reference is given to Rhys Carpenter's 


minute cma ar eth, xX, = 195! $4 ©) of the sig- 
nificant chi etween the disputed head and the 
bury Hall inecrtbed Menander * ouPtielion on which the 


whole pebigar tegen case hinged; or to the points which have 


led G. Hafner (Spathellenistische lastik, 1954) to conclude 
that this head is certainly not that of A enander, tis a Greek 
portrait of the first cen B.c., which might be that of Virgil, 
taken when the poct was in Athens. 


In Chapter IV a galaxy of states of famous men—of the 
three great of Aristotle, and of Acschines—are 
, somewhat vaguely, to Atticism of the late-fourth and 
y-third centuries. ‘The Belvedere Apollo and Artemia of 
Versailles are associated with Leochares, foe no other reason, 50 
far as onc can see, than that their composition is reminiscent of 
that of the sculptor’s well-known aps late and E esr 
more c as works of this Attic the Themis 
arene and the seated Dionysos of 7 Thrasvilen With 
os closely dated Demosthenes we reach firm ground; 
we extend a special welcome to the four fe views of the 
little-known bronze statuette in the Strauss-Hees Collection in 
New York (figs. 226-9), where the correct position of the 
orator's arms, with folded hands, is excellently recorded. 
vercaie of prominent Stoic and Epicurean philosophers round 
Under ‘ Asianism in the ‘Third Century mc? Chapter V) 
B, considers the achievement of Greek pa St in nego y of 
non-Greek Asiatics, the development of groups (Niobids, 
Menclaos, and Patroklos, cte.), and the activity fy af Greek artists 
in the service of Hellenistic rulers—including the work of 
Boethos, Doidalsas, and the Younger Bryaxis: In this last 
scction B, docs ample justice to the splendid series of vitally 
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Racca reyal coin-portraits, in which the personalities and 
cial oddities. of monarchs of Egypt, Syria, Asia Minor, and 
Bactria have been rb lg ip to us, ae we heads pi 
w c ie Fees 1, 297, 988) are not o axis 
zt ate first half of the heed eecry ino. Ehey ape 30 of 
Roman type (with four locks dangling om the bro which 
2 ee the existing replicas, origingted ii tie sccand 
og peel century A.D, If, as seems probable, this type 
was created for the recently discovered Roman Serapeum at 
Alexandria, it would date cither from the reign of Hadrian or 
from that of Commodus. The Ptolemaic temple may well 
have been destroyed during the Jewish imsurrection under 
Trajan and re Hadrian, Alternatively, Gommodus 
may have been the 2 rof the new Roman shrinc, since we 
know that in his time the Alexandrian Scrapeum was severely 


damaged 
Cheer Vi takes us to Alexandria, the cosmopolitan centre 
par excellence, where artists from all parts foregathered, It may 
well be that works in the * Seon! Praxitelean manner 
originated there: Alexandria’s abundant supplies of stucco 
as a medium for sculpture were favourable to such a style. 
From the likenesses of Piolerates and their queens we can trace 
in part the story of Alexandrian iconography, but a story that 
is here, unfortunately, left unfinished, since B. says nothing of 
ee important series of late- Ptolemaic portrait-statues of 
ian pricsts, etc, (of which the Berlin Harsinebef is oa 
instance), with conventional bodies acting as fhils to 
shingly | heads, which anticipate the work of first- 
rae ac. Raman Bei ublican portraitists (47d, LVI 
1954, pp. 143-4). We not doubt that statues of specifically 
Egyptian deities were carved in Alexandria; and the same 
can be said of specifically Egyptian figures, groups, and scenes 
drawn from the worlds of daily life and chomnchip, Miany 
such works have come to light in or near the city, But to class 
all genre works under the heading * Alexandria’, as B. docs, is 
rey misleading. In the Hellenistic pend ‘renderings od 
Tustics, drunken females, dwarts, and other abnor- 
malitics catered for a very widespread, * international * taste. 
A fancy even for negroes and Ethiopians was no monopoly of 
dwellers on the Nile delta. Two papers by A. J. B. Wace, 
‘Apollo on the Omphalos' aie TA, 1902-3, 211 ff) and 
‘An Altar from the Serapeum" (Buil.. Soc. d'Arck. d” 
Alexandrie KAXXAVI, et (046) ae) BS Es neither of which 
appears in B.'s bibliograph ¥, should read by all students 
of this chapter 
Chapter VII summarises, in a trio of pages, the sculptural 
harvest from the excavations at Prienc. Chapter VI, 
‘The Art of Pergamon *, B.'s sympathetic pen has given us what 
is by far the most balanced, comprehending, and unprejadiced 
appreciation af sc under the Attalids that has yet 
appeared in the English language. The essential grandeur of 
the great Gigantomachy relic&, the ty of their concep- 
tion, the mastery of detail and brilliance of tec uc displayed 
by their carvers—these are qualities, emphasised by B., that 
cannot be qu by any observer who studies the altar 
without preconceptions, Waluable, too, is B’2 nunning com- 
mentary on the familiar Telephos frieze, ‘where for the 
first time in art history 2 genuine narrative style is used "—the 
truc precursor, so she might have added, of the Roman ‘ con- 
tinuous ' method of narration which was developed so success- 
fully, both in relief and painting, under the late Republic and 
Empire. But it is strange that B. never so much as hints at the 
existence of the lovely floral scrolls |friexe-fragments} and fruit- 
and-flower garlands (round altar of Eumenes II), that distin- 
guished the decorative art of regal Pergamon and were destined 
to inspire directly the designer and executants of the Ara Pacis 
Augustac (IT. Kraus, Die Ranken der Ara Pacis, 1953). 
Uneeriainties thicken when we tum to the wark af sculptors 
active in Rhodes and in south-west Asia Minor (Chapter DX), 
Fixed points are Chares of Lindos’ Colossus, and works of local 
provenance, such as the Tozzi Collection Hermaphrodite (fg. 
‘oa), the tomberelief of Hieronymos the schoolmaster (fig. 
491), both found on Rhodes, and the well-known fernale torse 
with transparent himation from ia on the Meander 
(fig. 320). ‘This sige nine drapery-style also appear on 
ose Telephos frieze from Pergamon: whether it actually 
within the Rhodian sphere of influence we do not 


singers B. classes as Rhodian reliefs the family sacrifice at 
Munich (fig. 489) and the Apotheosis of Homer, signed t ay 
Archelaos of iene and now in the British Museum (fig. 497) ; 


but her reasons sap so are tenuous in the extreme. Again, 
is it truc to say that the Nike of Samothrace * has now with 
certainty been ascribed to ahem of Rhode *? A marble 
fragment, inscribed , .. = POAIOZ, was found near the 
statue, may have belonged to it, and. snpy have recorded its 
author's signature; and ‘several inscriptions signed by 
Pythokrites of Rhodes have the same letters as the inscription in 
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Samothrace ". “This is a basis for conjecture, reasonable per-- 
ban seria asdlng B. Her op eticig Thelin 
BE EMCAVANONS on island, to his usc 

6 pan i ceramic evidence confirming the papers dating 
al (ail, Lond. News, 25.xi.50, p. 867), to the finding of the 


ike's right hand—open, raised, extended, and apparently 
ir with tummed outwards ( Hesperia XI, 1952, pls. 
12, 19),0r to the realisation that the goddess on her prow was the 


ecotral motif in a ship-fountain, poised in a ‘ landscape" of 
natural boulders and. artificial marble steps, amd reflected in a 
basin inte which an aqueduct brought water (Archaeology VI 

1, 1949, Pp. 35}. Reference to this magnificently * baroque | 
setting would have enhanced, to no small degree, B.'s fine 
apprasement of this masterpiece, 

e Dirce group (‘ Farnese Bull") and the Laocoon are 
detinitely Rhodian products. The first was brought to Rome 
from Rhodes, and was the work of two south-west Asimtic 
sculptors who were probably adopted by a Rhodian sculptor. 
The Laocoon, as we have it, is ascribed to three Rhodians, two of 
whose names occur in Rhodian inscriptions of the sccond half 
of the first century g.c.; and it is to this Inte date that B, 
assigns the piece, Yet its close kinship with Perpamene 

‘baroque’ is obvious. Could not the Vatican marble be a 
late-Hellenistic copy, made by those Mhodien artists, of an 
early -fo-mid-seoond-centurv bronze 

* Rococo Trends ' form the subijeet of * Obapies xX. In 
Hellenistic art *recoto' did not follow, and react against, 
‘haroque’, as in the eighteenth century: it had a continuous 
history: threushout the greater part of ourpernod. Its favourite 
materials were terracotta, bronze, and ivory, although it often 
ted marble also; its favourite themes were children, adole- 
cents, old men and women, Dionysos and his train, Aphrodite, 
Eros; and in this book, the term covers single figure, one- 
siclert groups, pictorial reliels, and represrntations of animals. 
Of reliefs with a continuous landscape of architectural back- 
fround all are of the second hallof the first century 8.c. or later, 
when Rome dominated: B. does not suggest that this it be 
5i cant, indicative of a taste that waa fully developed onl 
a Wont” Tt wu somewhat odd to discern andes the edine 
“rococo " the powerfully * veristic © and prosaic head of an agr- 
ing pricat from the Athenian Agora (p. 142}—one of the best 
examples of a serie: of late-Hellenistic forerunners of those 
relentiessly realistic, almost * photographic’, likenesses of old 

ns in w artista of the late Bepariie ¢ specialised. The 

‘aples bronze * Seneca * (fig. 996) features here as * probably 
un inventec| portrait of Aristophanes “—solely, it seems, on the 
ground that replicas of it are, in the case of two double herms, 
backed ainat the head of the so-called *Menander’. But if 
*Menander' is really Virgil, an appropriate companion would 
be a fellow Roman port, Lucretius, as was proposed by G. della 
Valle in a paper which B. quotes in a note, but does not discuss. 
A‘ fancy’ portrait of Lucretius, done in the * barnxypue" manner 
of the early to muid-stcond Bo. as best expressing his 
‘furor arduus’, fits the discovery of the Naples bronze in an 
Epicurean villa and the fact that nearly all the many versions 
of it are of Italian provenance, 

The theme of Chapter XI is classicism in the second and first 
etntunes before our era. A.W. Lawrence's note on * oessavit 
ars” ant Midlanges Chorles Picarul, 1949 deserve: to have been 
pened int i159, Again, it m a pity that B. should have 

F Onultanekecs valuable paper, in Herur des Arts 1, 
— Se the Venus of Milo amd the so-called “J 
Charbhonneaux makes an important point about the statue's 
rl portions, ay which the attention of students should be drawn. 
urthermare, B. states that ‘the goddess certainly rested her 
lost left arm on this pillar [assuming, what is far from certain, 
that the lost inscribed fraetnent of a base, with a socket 
in its upper surface, really belonged to her], for her left shoulder 
is a whereas cenit ie ee er ess yak sp a 
at ¢ prececly opposite comchusion : e po of ic UMeTS 
rules out a pillar, which must henceforth be banished from all 
reconstructions of the figure. It is also to be regretted that 
Lehinann's graceful, willowy, libats Nike from the 
Samothracian temple ewe 2 zines 958, si 15, 16), with 
* Pheidian zig-zacre oe Bee cee place in. this 
survey of classicising statuary Pai sa archi- 
tectural friezes from Magnewa on the Mesnier nod: io Lagina 
in Cana would seem to be far less retrograde than B. believes: 
she does less than justice to the value of the three-dimensional 
landscape and perspectival effects in which their carvers 
experimented, 

In Chapter XII, * Conclusion", it is goed to see Rome's” 
services to Greek art recognised, ‘The elementary 
fact that we owe the survival of most Greek masterpieces to 

‘ classical" taste on the part of Roman connoisseurs and col- 
lectors is ton often forgotien, a3 indignation burns at the looting 
propensities: of conquering general and art-loving emperors 
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and as scorn is pore ok on tie promietions {some admittedly 
gone others excellent in quality) of Roman-age copyists. But 
oman taste a i along, lesa cxchusively * classical ", more 
eclectic and * lic", than B. intimates ‘The characteris- 
tically republican iconographic manner was derived from that 
ab late-Hellenistic i, aa has been pointed out already ; 
the rich, if con |, @auberance of regal Pe ‘s floral 
style vex again, as we have seen, on the walls an Augusta 
monument ; cage ti scl the great * baroque” groups 
= oe been conveyed to Rome several decades hedge the 

vent the Flavian, baroque period, when Pliny 
records their presence im F ithe 


The plure of the Hellenistic A art may provoke disagreement, 
or even ppointment, in matters of detail; but in general 
it offers a to a long-fele need, Complete 


generous 
with Chronology, Selected Bibliography, Index, and List of 
Plates, it will long remain a source of information (so 
far as it goes) and delight to all who are atiracted to the ne 
of this viral period in the history of humanculture. The 
are mostly of the first calibre Deienah's Swe pee Never 
before has the full range of Hellenistic sculpture been p 
to the cye on so extensive a scale, 

j. M. GC. Tovwnnez, 


Greek Portraits. A study of their development. 
(Collection Latomus, XX). By G. M. A. Recurer. 
ce. 50, with 10 plates, Brick: Latomus, 1955. B.Fr. 


Les Sica greca (Publications de la Glyptothéque 
Ny Carlsberg, 5). By V. Pourses. Pp. 87, with 
SS aoa Copenhagen: Ejnar Munksgaard, 1954. Da. 


These works; bearing the same ttle, were written for widely 
differing purposes, 

Miss R.'s book is based on her James Bryce Lectures (1954), 
ancl sapien to the Ba pemarity Roman interests of the Collechon 
Latomus, dualism in Tie comiakytiaiet leave: one with some 
Naaahneion: For an introduction to the subject too few 
examples are discussed in detail, yet for a more specialised study 
it retains too many of and lists suitable to the 
original lantern lecture. Of the detailed discussions particular 
mention may be made of those of the Ostia Themistokles, and 

of the bearded head of the Bonn, Wilton House, and Louvre 
dowhle berms. Miss R. es to revive the identification of 
the fatter as Aristo In her introduction she reminds 
us that in Greck portraits head and body must be considered 
together; a statement often made, but rarely illustrated so 
consistently and valuably as Miss R. ‘does. 

P.'s aim is different, He presents ily a catalogue of 
the sixty-one portrait colnknes in the Glyptorhek } Ny Cark- 
berg, cach illustrated and commented on with an account of 
its acquisition and a rézumé of the work of scholars on cach, 
This is preceeded by a history of the collection and the work of 
P.'s slaregnaga ile and an esay on Greek portraiture. ‘This 

ombination of both general and detailed makes the work as 
useful a short handbook present disagreements about the 
basis of this study woukl 

The two books well illustrate this basic « t, Miss. 
Be NOR et ey ere ae ne hein 
Grucial are their differing attitudes seviranils the Ostia ‘Themi- 
stokles, In‘ Three Critical Periods" Miss R. preferred a date 
¢. #60, Her t discussion replies to such criticisms of that 
view as Miss Toynbee's in this ‘agg (1953, 95%, p- tia). | E 183). nh 
argument from style is persuasive; 
of Hterary references to: (i) the salaice "of kite rete chi 
450, (ii) the ancient 

But surely (1) does not meet Miss Ti 

-type habe 450? Ifthe 

portrait, dating it to 

Se a adeno ol out ew (he deveioament of Gritk 

thought and literature, as well as of portrait sculpture, such as 

the evidence of one head dated on stylistic grounds seems too 

on tee to oe SUR Miss RB. rg a the appearance of an 

portrait in cont inal caper 

towards realism, But realiem by itself ean only express a con- 
ception of the individual already cxisting; mot ge crate it. 

As to (i): what value are we to attach to « remarks 
about Hipponax and Theodorus? * Der des Bild- 
fists... tr aie gat age sostintentindlich das {9 
bic uns achwer fallt, die geschichtliche Betrachtung 

sekecoand freizuhalten * , Were the warning words of 
Pfuhl, unfortunately not known to Pliny. Mise R, interprets 
Pliny ‘literally ; but this is inconsistent with her own opening 
remarks about the ‘lack of individualism im sixth-century 


portraiture. 
P, adberes to the fourth-century date for this head: and 
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| \ entices tn ie 

fifth century, traces its t ite 

of the idealising tendencies of the the fifth to fourth centuries (the 
ity of which might have merited further discussion) : 

. waits cll the early third century for * le portrait p rofondément 
érudié sur nature © ras aed Aristo), dsungus ing the works 
o fifth century as * rat yionomic corre- 
re ee eee <e show Ey aloud yar ke 
mesquine connaissance de son vecanble day aspect *. 

The discussion might be helped at this point b a nicer dis- 
crimination in the use of the term‘ portrait ', : its relation- 
ship to such terms as * realism’, * idealiem *, individual *, 
In principle, remarks such as Miss R. includes in her introduc- 
tion are usually sound as far as they But in practice she 
does not distinguish portraits of those lene 
Homer, Anakreon; fourth century, Periander, Bias); 
contemporarics (fifth century, Perikles; fourth century, Plato, 
third to second century, philosophers) ; "and of those 
(fourth century Socrates, tragedians; third century, oa 
thenes). All are portraits, but i 


P 8 


their creators’ intention de- 
mands consideration. anal fiesta with poeriecly cig 
ence to contemporary literary pings i might to 
resolve the basic disagreement revealed by the Themistokles. 
Miss R. shows three hitherto unpublished heads in the 
Smithsonian  Institute—Homer, hokles, 
P.’s arrangement of photographs in other than numerical order 
ig an unfortunate inconvenience; and we regret the absence 
from his essay of references in his citations of ancient writers. 
H. H. ©, Coax. 


Musée National du Louvre. 
figurines et reliefs on terre-cuite grecs, 
et romains. I, Epoques préhellénique, pa ri 


Catalogue raisonné des 


. . Textand plates. By 
S. Mociagn- Pp. xii + 184. 108 plates. Paris: 
Editions des Musecs Nationaux, T £8 16s, 


The Louvre has a superb { icrracotias, amounting 
to about Gooo, This, the first instalment of a complete cata- 
logue, covers the hellenic, geometric, archaic, andl classical 
periods ; ; is in cetail, and almost every 
one illustra The autor te be, conmenbilats of er 
scholarship ite on the brevity with which she 
displays it. 

In her introduction, ns points out that ‘by Bb me yer 
of arranging such a catalogue—by types, abrics ¥ 

The first she pret as el epee unsuited to a 
Museum catalogue, the second as toa many comands 
on the subjective judgement of de anne But the third 
method, which she ‘adopis, is really open to as many Sian 
as the second, since proveniences are of many degrees o 
ays a fact which M-B. does not apical mar ett to seceenee: 

Those from official excavations are obviously pronimgien dices 

worthy; those given by dealers may be, and often 
pletely fictitious; whilst many pieces have either no 
provenience or a very vague one, such as Greece, South Italy, 
or Etruria. Under this system, pieces obvious! of the same 
fabric, such as the Melian reliefs, are the 
entire “work, and others on the strength of a dealer's provenience 
(and a donor's Provenience may well be a dealer's at one re- 
move) find themselves in very strange company (was C 104 
really found in Melos? ic 

A history of the Collection, which ends the Introduction, is 
informative will be particularly useful when it is necessary 
to assess the trustworthiness of a given 

The Catalogue itself is divided into parts, enic, 
archaic, and classical, for which the initial letters A, B. rahe Cc 

are used respectively, Within these divisions the pieces 

Listed by provenience (as given in the Inventory). The ac 
scription of each picce is full without being wordy, clear, and 
careful. We are given in the first paragraph a description o 
the piece, the provenience Ae a ome one i stated), and ek 

date, A second a ar na dimension 
description of the clay and of Secocatios in colour, A thicd 
the inventory-number and details of acquisition, and a 
bibliography. ‘The last pa ph is devoted to necessary 
comment, and publication of comparable material, These 
concise details include just about every which we may want: 
iste ne that references to c published mater- 
ial might well have been fuller; and the systematic and con- 
sistent arrangement enables the reader to pick out what he 
particularly requires with the minimum of effort. Finally, 
there is a rate concordance of inventory numbers and cata- 

num 


c 
ee illustrations vary ity; some, such 
in sky Cen bed Cale, Cee ene such as 


rovienionce. 


dead pre aed 


a, 


wii 
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B 134, B50, and B 557, are poor. The better pieces surely 


deserve more than one view. 
of this excellent collection are the 
egara, the Borotian bell-like statucttes 
enre-figures of the same fabric (ploughmen, 
musicians ane the like), the superb Cormthian 
{Brg1), and the Cretan Dedalic 
and the cee fi “pubes “itl lea Es ent ap oon ws 
picoes from ica will also be extremely useful to 
students, Rhodes, surprisingly enough, is poorly represented, 
the only really important picee being the Dedalic double figure 
of tbwo women ing a garment, from Camirus. 

A few minor criticisms, Occasionally several pieces are 
catalogued together under the same number, for example, A 
and 5 (pl. I) and C rat and 122 (pl. LXXV). This bo 
to lead to confusion, The faience figures on ph. XX, NAVITI 
and XXTX are not terracottas; it 1 to see why they were 
included. An Etruscan piece (B 542) has shipped in by mistake. 
As for the dating, in most cases there is no doubt that it is correct 
(ar, where the piece is virtually undatable, the best possible) ; 

for the benefit of the non-specialist, the reasons for such 
dating could with advantage have been given. Finally, why 
no moulds? There must surely be a number in this collection, 
and the logical thing would be to include them with the related 
terracottas, Let us hope they will find a place in some future 
volume of this Catalogue, 
R. A. Hroarss. 


warmiors, 
collection 


12, Reading fasc. 1: University of Heading. By 
P. N. and A, D. Une. Pp. x + 61, with 40 plates and 

text figures. London: Gumberle , for the 
British Academy and the ing, 1954. 


Hite 

The Reading University collection of Greek vases was started 
as a teaching collection in rgtt, when it consisted of barely 
twenty pieces; within thirty years, by acquisiuons and gifts, 
together with loans from the Beating City Museum, it had 
become equal to a volume of the CVA, and now some two 
hundred further additions await a second fascicule, which we 
hope Mrs, Ure will have the opportunity of producing. It can 
justly be said that the Reading collection ts the personal creation 
of the authors of this catalogue. There is one ow ing piece 
bee Pontic amphora, pls. 367) but the strength of the col- 
ae lies in the wide range of less j 
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ange o ambitious vases, especi 
ian, minor Atte b.f. vases, South Italian rf, and 
above all the ¢ variety of Bocotian archaic and classical 
wares, The Ures’ publication sects a new standard. The 
photographs are clear and attractive. Every view has been 
thought out; and stam interiors and bases which play a 
part in vase-decoration have received full attention, so far 
as possible without detriment to the profile views of the vases. 
Aisne Vroae Spd The Ures have explored almost all the 
by-ways of G ceramics, and they acknowledge in addition 
the assistance of leading scholars in particular fields, It 
doubtful whether any fascicule of the CVA has been written 
with so intimate a knowledge of ordinary Greek vases through 
the centuries. 
Pi. 4. 1g: some of the Protocorinthian aryballot are prorh: 
too carly; simple piri were flourishing in the Early 
Corinthian period, Pi. 8.5 probably belongs to the considerable 
body of inferior Late Geometric in the style of Athens 897 (cf. 
BSA XLII 146, 1). Pl. 21, g-5: late resette bowls; mo, 5 at 
to a class which continued into the late axth 
century. Pl. 23 (Naucratite chalices); the colour of the slip 
is remark i since the milk-white slip of the 
mid-stath-century chalices offers a useful criterion of a 
relatively late date. Pl. 39. 1-3: such cothons do not seem to 
occur in East Greek. 
Jj. M. Cook. 


Attle Vase E in the Museum of Fine Arts 
Boston. By L. D. Cascey and J.D. Beaziev. Part If 
by J. D. Beazley. Pp. viii-+ 104. Plates XXXI- 
LXTV. Boston: Museum of Fine Ars, 1954 (London; 

Geoffrey Cumberlege, Oxford University Press}. £8 8. 
4 Since 1931, when the first part of this lication Rr 
we have looked forward to the rest. ere we have Part II, 
and Part LLL ts promised soon. Itisnot a catalogue, where one’s 
relentless guide takes one from object to object, telling one all 
the essential facts about each (one hopes) and nothing more. 
Here, rather, a scholar who is also a connoisseur icks the best 
ceces from hia cabinet, turns them in the hand for us and en- 
rges on anything they suggest to him. Since this cabinet 
contains Athenian red-figure vases of the ncar-century between 
Euphronios and the Kraipale Painter, and the connotsseur ts 
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Beazley, we sce much beauty and learn a great deal, To begin 
with the only criticiam: though the Propertion of Phowmaraets 
to drawings is high, should there not be a photograph of every 
vase and picture discumed? Both photographs and drawings 
are of beautiful quality and well reproduced. On one or two 
of the supplementary plates are Ulustrated photographs of 
fi nts in other collections belonging or possibly belonging 
to Boston cups discussed here, as well a stort paral pieces: 
a minute fragment from, it seems, a replica of HS sear 
crater (in this connection, p. 16, |. 2, for ‘ Aphrodite" read 
‘Eos’; p. 20, L go, for *Antilochos’ read * Mclanippos"); 
and some fragmentary pictures of the deaths of Pentheus and 


pe illustrating discussions raised by a ios's paykter 
ind the Niobid Painter's bydria. Points of detail; bydria no. 
68 pp. gf): Beazley finds A rp patie for the shape of the vase 
and for the physical types of the figures in the work of the Berlin 
Painter; I should have thought there was also some degree of 
stylistic influence from that Master's earliest manner, which 

aziey seems to deny. Gallatin Painter's hydria no. 69 (pp. 
ti ff): Theseus’s companions in the shoulder-picture look as 
though they had strayed there out of cup-tondos; I have always 
felt an affinity between the London Sleep and Death cup and 
the Diogenes Painter's work, and wonder if there may not be a 
workshop connection between the Munich-Gallatin—Diogenes— 
Syleus Painter line and the * coarser | * cup-painters of the 
turn of the century. Cups nos, 71-81 oe a. ff): splendid 
series of Eleusis Painter, Prot itian Group, Panaitios 
Painter, and Onesimos, but I these divisions difficult; 
79 bis: I should have that the woman on the interior 
was most probably sg pene with her right hand out 
ofa box held in berlef, Bell-crater no. 94 (pp. 45 ff): beaut- 
ful new photogeapes, beautiful new appreciations —one cannot 
have too much isvase. P. gf: * there is no other Pan in 
which. the shows so clearly through the goat"; 1 have 
wondered if the splendid po in Berlin, generally called a 
horned Dienyses or Acheloos, is not a tras Pan—it was 
found at Marathon and cannot have been made more than a 
decade or so after the battle. Skyphos no. 100 (Bp Gr Bae 
Semele also retumed from the underworld, and would suit the 
Dionysiac context here, Wolute-crater no. 108 (pp. 77H): 
must not the figure within the house have been seat (like 
Thetis on the Francois vase and many others), or if standing a 
child, for her head not to be concealed by the lintel? Of the 
fascinating discussions one may particularly mention that on 
the confusion between Kephalos and Tithonos and that on 
representations of Anacreon. 

Martin Ronextsox. 


Griechische Vasen der reifarchaischen Zeit. By RK. 
LULLEs, . 93, with 96 plates. Phot by M. 
Hirmer. ich: Hirmer Verlag, 1953. DML. 24. 

This is primarily a picture-book: beautiful photogra of 
some of the best from the wonderfully choice collection of vases 
in Munich. As such it is particularly ble, since most of 
these are best known through the now dating medium of 
Reichold's drawings. In some of the more general views high- 
sigesee have been crased, which is a pity, but the standard of the 
photographs is exceedi igh, and in the best detail the 
quality of the drawing # marvellously conveyed. The field 
covered is the first half-century of red-figure, black-fhgure being 

ted only by ome side of the / ides painter's bilin- 
gual, a profile of Exckias’s eye-cup (as a prologue to the red- 
feure cup series), and the lid of the Kleophrades painter's carly 
any Personally I prefer to label this period Late Archaic, 
keeping Ripe Archaic for the perlection of archaic art in rough! 

the middie quarters of the sixth century; the Moschophoros a 

the Peplos kore, Nearchos and Exekias. From the generation 

of the vase-painters Euphronios and Euthymides at least, and 
earlier in scul _ there is a new spirit, the beginning of the 
end of the archaic style. ‘The last vase illustrated here, ideed, 
the famous cylinder with Sappho and Alcacus, belongs almost 
purely to the new, classical, age. The choice on the whole 
good. The Euphronios cup anc the two Euthymides am- 
phorac are among the finest Greek vases we possess; 50 also, 

the Kleophrades painter's pointed amphora; the 

Andokides painters hora is, as the detail of Athena s- 

pecially shows, among this second-rate painter's most attractive 

works, and the hydria by Phintias, with its interesting inscrip- 
tions, occupies a similar position, The Berlin pamter is less 
happily shown than the other great pot painters. The silen 

anathenaic is splendid, but | feel it was a pity to pass over the 
beautifol sinmehchaies with athictes (one side of the carlier 
has never been properly published) in favour of the rather con- 
ventional Gorgon and Perseus and the curiously heavy anc 
affected combat stamnos. Heavy and affected, too, is the Pan 
painter's elahorate psykter. It is of interest for its subject ana. 


a 
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for its position in the artist's work, but one would have liked m 
sec beside it the hasty but vivid columm-crater with ‘Thracian 
women, Cup-painters are less well represented: no Epiktetos, 
Panaitios painter, Oncsimos, Makron; but the Brygos and one 
Douris interior (Herakles served by Athena) are lovely, and there 
are other good things, notably the Foundry painter's centauro- 
machy. ‘The pictures are introduced by a short bur reliable 
and scholarly text, A very nice book, 
Martin Ropertson. 


Results of excavations conducted by the 


The South Stoa and its ee 
Successors. Hy ©. Broxner. Pp. xix + 167, with 44 
plates, 22 plans and 67 text figures. gf te Aunerican 
School of Classical Studies at Athens, 1954. $15. 

This volume is complementary to R. Scranton’s on the Lower 
Agora, but unlike its predecessor it concentrates on a single 
great building. It rounds off the publication of the chief 
buildings of the Corinthian agora and at the sare time makes a 
remarkable contribution to the history of Greek civic archi- 


| 

Broneer first deals very briefly with the pre-stoa remains, 
which, he says, require further investigation before they can be 
fully published! in a general account of carly remains on the 
site, bie! include what is apparently a small undersround 
shrine and a curious building which, according to Professor 
Charles Morgan, may well have been ‘a tavern and house of 
entertainment in association with the cult of Aphrodite’, in 
fact a modest foreninner of the shops of the stoa itself. The 
early buildings had quite a different orientation from the stoa, 
which cut ruthlesly through them and diagonally across the 
line of the ancient atrects. 

The full and lucid descriptions of the remains, the photos, 
and the drawings and plans by L. Holland, G. V. Peschke, and 
Piet de Jong, leave nothing to be desired. Broneer’s recon- 
struction of the great building is convincing. The ground plan, 
with its shops containing wells for wine-cooling, and store- 
rooms, binge replaced in Roman times by various public 
halls ane. ce and an interesting fountam-house, is clear 
enough. The upper storey, in which a series of rooms with 
ante-chambers open off a corridor running along the back of 
the building, is more surprising. ‘The widens is slight, but it 
is sufficient. 

The history and the use of the stoa are naturally more hypo- 
thetical, Broncer gives a cautious and very reasonable account. 
All the main criteria now seem to point to the latter part of the 
fourth century as the time of construction; but it is disturbing 
that a special piece of evidence, still not very satisfactorily 
accounted for, was thought for a time to date the building a 
century later, Broneer suggests that this grandiose design was 
undertaken at the time of the founding of the Corinthian League 
in 937 8.c, “That the lower rooms were mainly taverns, though 
some may have been shops of other kinds, is clear from their 
contents; Broneer thinks that the upper range may have served 
as a kind of Grand Hotel. 

The stoa is remarkable not only for its impressive and in- 
oo design but also for its fine workmanship and decoration. 

‘arious © reiinements" were introduced; the horizontal curva- 
ture was Carefully carried out right down to the bottom of the 
foundation trenches. Hroncer draws attention to the interesting 
series of mason’s marks which have been detected, and to the 
need for further study of such marks, 

The site provides striking evidence of the desolation of 
Corinth between 146 and 44 8.c, Yet the main structure of the 
st0a seems to have survived mtact, #o that the building could 
sion resume it functions and maintain its dominance over 
central Gorinth, The upper storey was remodelled and che 
roof rebuilt, Bronecer tentatively dates and assigns functions 
to the various structures which gradually replaced the shops 
and taverns—the only evidence for their identification is their 
form and decoration—and shows that thin d t, be» 
fimning at the east end, was piecemeal and followed no particular 
order or plan. One gets the impression that to the last the 
new clement: were intrusions on the old coherent design, not 
fully assimilated. Several shops at the west end remained shops 
throughout, and indeed long outlived the newer public build- 
ings. At Corinth there was never a thorough-going separation 
of the civic centre and the shopping district. 

This fine volume 5 again how much betters we can 

preciate the character of Greek civic architecture asa result 
of recent archaeological work. The existence of such a vast 
building, dominating the life of central Corinth for many 
centuries, never even have been suspected otherwise. 
Pausanias passed by it—indeod probably (Arongh it—in silence, 
and went on io seck our the shrines of the gods and the more 
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modest structures which were already venerable antiquities in 
hisday. Butsome of the old shops were still standing—perhaps 


he first paused for refreshment. 
BR, ED Wvecurrreyv. 


The Athenian Agora. A guide to the excavations. 
Athens: American School of Classical Studies, 1954. Pp. 

tio, with @ plates, 1 plan and 19 text figures, §1, 

This is a highfy capable collection of the les controversial 
facts about the Agora. inning with some of the more 
informative ancient texts on bife there, it continues with a brief 
history of the area before describing cach building in turn, and 
concludes with three appendices, the indispensable transcript 
of the route of Pausanias and notes on the water supply and on 
the remains of the Bronze Age found during the excavations, 
A date-table and a list of the monuments take the place of an 
inelex. 

Most of the information is unexceptionable and conveniently 

although one must suppose that the reader's enthusi- 
asm for Greece on ki \thewhere, One will search 
In vain in this book for any inkling of Attie elegance: and it 
will thus do nothing to dispel the contemptible burt very fashion- 
able charge of Philistinism brought against the excavators of 
the Agora by Osbert Lancaster and our more highbrow Sunday 
papers. 

The work keeps clear, adroitly enough, of the numerous 
points of controversy still remaining. This perhaps improves 
It a8 an casy guide, but impairs its authority and attractiveness, 
Seldom, however, are its silences so anearninkte a3 on the 

On pp. 99-40 the authors argue in effect that, 
according to the evidence of the excavations, no Metroon existed 
between qo n.c. and the mic-second century, and that the 
archives were housed im the * New Bouleuterion’ from its com- 
pletion in about 4oo pc, However, * the name and fimection of 
the Mctroon suggest that worship of the Mother continued in 
that area”, sc. im the centuries after gBo #.c., tee in the 
repaired ‘Old Bouleuterion", Not a word ut the cult- 
statue of the Mother, variously attributed to Agorakritos and 
Pheidias, Normally, of course, a mew cult-statue by such an 
artist presupposes the existence of a proper cella, an ft 
which these writers are very ready to adduce when it fits their 
bill. When, for instance, they have surmised on p, 48 (how 
safe is their argu t?) that the atyle of the walls and founda- 
bons of the Temple of Patroos give it a date * about 
3909 #.0,', they clinch their conclusion by the authorship of its 
cult-statue, as given in Pausanias, 

Which versions of * Solon’s Laws" docs our guide think were 
preserved in the Stoa Basileios? On p. £2 it cites Ath. Pol. 7, 
which saya that the Aurheis were set up in this stoa in Solon’s 
awn tine. But did the stom then exist? If the fifth-century 
Stoa of Fetes, found by the Americans, is the same building as 
the Stoa Basileios, a3 ti very possible (see p. 51), the archaeo- 
logical evidence shows that the Basileios had no forerunner 
onthe site, On p. 52 (with no cross-reference te p. 12) we have 
the ambiguous sentence: * Many public documents were put 
up in this building (ec, the Stoa ob Ze) these were 
undoubtedly the famous law codes of and Draco which 
were revised at the close of the fifth century before Christ.’ 
Gould one have been quite sure, from this guide alone, that even 
the revised codes stood here? And did the unrevised codes 
stand here before and/or after the lac decade of the fifth cen- 
tury? Does the Ath. Pol, grossly pre-date the appearance here 
of * Solon’s Laws’? Was Ephialtes perhaps the first to bring 
down the Avones (identical or mot with the Aurbeis?) to the 
Agora? Ifso, what drones did Plutarch and Pausanias sec in 
the Old Prytaneum on the North Slope? 

To many, including evidently the writers of this guide, such 
uncertainties may seem irritating. Yet, ifattractively presented, 
they would bring home even to the lesewell-i ed visitor 
some of the thnlls and teporétac possible in Greck studies. 
Whereas cut-and-dried paragraphs, besides being foreign to 
the spirit of Ancient History, will only stupefy the casual and 
irritate the inquisitive, 


One must not expect great elegance of orthography or print- 
ing in a small guidebook. But in no book does penis pl ip 
the word * sacred ' so hyphenated thar its first gy llable 
tlie bottom re: 91, 1t5 second at the top of p. q4. 

As a guide for use on the site this book fina ts defece. A 
large octavo, it is a litde too big for convenience. With its thin 
cardba cover, it will dog-ear and get rather dirty in the 
Athenian beat, The format is rather dreary, and the plates, 
largely reproductions of porspecdives in water-colour wash 
(none, alas! by VW. Peschke), fail to give the nuances of the 
original ap and remind one tow often of St. acm Syrus, 
wa 6 skin the colour of parchment, had clo the colour 


comes Al 
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‘The pictures of the Stoa of Attalos do nothing to mitigate this 
reviewer's regret at its projected restoration, To ity other 
hateful features, all only too well attested, must now be added 
ita ridge-pole and the segmental arch at cither end of its interior, 
It represents, on the whole, the nadir of Ancient Architecture. 
The Romans had not yet taught the Grecks how to combine 
the Orders with confidence on Exterior, thereby recovenng 
the sureness of proportion and appropriateness of detail for 
which Classical work is generally so remarkable. It is a 
thousand pities that the average visitor to Athens will now 
derive his notions of a completed Classical building from an 
example of such singular depravity. 

Huo Poommen. 


‘O orepeoPdrns To Tapfeviivos. By Koxsrantinos Tu. 
Syerorounos, (BiBAiodyen tis bv “ASqvers “Apyaio- 
Aoymers ‘Eranpeios, 92), Pp. vi-- gr. With g text 
figures. Athens, 1951. Price not stated. 

Four main theories have been advanced in attempts to date 
the stereobate of the Parthenon, generally explained as the 
foundation ofan carlier temple: that it was built: (a) before 


So u.c.—Leake; (4) immediately after the Persian Wars— 
Doeptel (e) before 4Bo 5.c., but in two periods—{i) Dérpleld, 
(iii Heberdey; (a) alter the Persian Wars but in one or two 
periods—(i) olbe, (ii) Tschira, 

Mr, Syriopoulos, denyimg the existence of a ‘ Pro-Parthenon" 
—see Dinsmoor, The Architerture of Ancient Greece*, pp. 149 f.— 
scts out to prove that the poros stereobate (otepecPamns and 
Scuitice are throughout interchangeable terms) and marble 
temple belong together, both being Pericleian. H is stuchy is im 
three parts: (i) (pp. 1-6 and 34-5), a brief chronological sur- 
vey of previous research—Kolbe's theory, FDA 1936, pp. 1 ff, 
receivcs ial attention; (ii) (pp. 7-34) a statement of the 
available evidence—derived from epigraphical and literary 
sources, excavation, and the present form of the building; 
(ii) (pp. 36-125), its examination and re-interpretatian, 

The building accounts of the Parthenon, printed in full, pp. 
710 = IG I, 939-53), are claimed to include details of work 
on ros substructure : S. would emend 339,,_, to [A al répors 
vAxtici| and Aidery[oyias "Axtetev| (pp. 47-9). A table ip. 30), 
based on an ingenious comparison of ‘receipts’ (Misyora) and 
: ses’ (dvokdpora) by years, secks to establish the progress 
of work on the temple; this has an important bearing on subse- 
quent a _ §. attributes the apparent cessation of work 
in the third year (first suggested by Cavaignac) tw the political 
opposition of Thucydides, aon of Melesias. Tistorical arguments 
{PD- 4o-5, and pp- 114-19) also favour the earlier date 459-49, 

ere proposed for the commencement of the stereobate. e 
Parthenon and Theseion arc thus brought into closer chronolog- 
ical relationship (ef. Koch, Studien zum Theseustempel, pp. 145 ff). 
S. defines (p. 6) three building periods (a) 450-48, (6) 444/3- 
439/8, (c) 499/0-433/2 (the dates on p. 49 are discrepant}, 
See nabhticn beta assigned to Kallikrates for courses [-20 of 
the stereabate (pp. 106 ff), [ktinos, and Pheidias respectively. 
The building costs were chiefly defrayed by the Treasury of 
Athena and by the State. ; 

The sections outlining the evidence afforded by excavation 
(pp. 1 ) and its interpretation (pp. 56-rot) are prefaced by 
bibliographies which contain some repetition. Likewise the 

t arrangement of material renders repetinon inevitable 
benecta parts IL and TIl: total absence of indexes is a further 
oe follo e Décph \d's plan [ and using hi 

5., followme Dorpteld’s (fig. 4, Pp 24) using hts 
system of lettering (S., P, &., 3 describes the five walls 
South of the Parthenon (totes | TTyos: Are respectively 
defined as temporary and permanent —p.20,n.2). Dins- 
moor’s division of the eight strata of filling maternal is retained, 
rwo broad classes of deposits being defined in relation to their 
position within or without the Polygonal wall 5, All walls 
exeept the porn angular S, are 6yxvpopoteol. Attention i 
drawn (p. 26) to the common error t the relationship 
of S, and the Pelasgian wall (cf. Stevens, Alpena Suppl U1 
(1940), p. 14). There is no synchronism between the stereo- 
bate and the South fillings and S,, so that chronological argu- 
ments from sherds discovered in those deposits are invalid. 
Morcover, limited traces of fire are not necessarily evidence of 
the Persian sack of the Acropolis, since the cause of the fire 
cannot be determined with any degree of certainty |pp. 100-1). 

The stereobate itself and its courses are described in detail— 
Hill's measurements being followed (pp. 20-3 and pp. 87 ff_— 
p. 20, n. 1, lists, chronclogically, excavations connected with 
the stereobate): its South side ts illustrated (fig. 1, p. 5, and 
figs. 5-6, pp. 8o-go). ‘The method of its construction is sug- 
gested (pp. 87 If), namely that a cutting for the stereobate was 
made in the South fillings. ‘The significance of the cutting dis- 
covered by Penrose in 1887 was not then realised (lig. 2, pp- 
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24 and 97). S$. next considers its upper form (pp. 32-4 and 
101-4) and the proposed restorations of a ° Pro-Part ‘of 
6% 19,6 t4, 8 x 16,8 x 17 columns. Hill's restoration 
(6 » 16), currently aceepted, is examined in detail and held 
to be improbable (pp. ror ff.j.. The titles Parthenon I, If, IT, 
in reality reflect three plans for the same building. 

Brief mention is made of the evidence for the existence of at 
least two pre-Persian sack temples (or treasuries) under the 
Parthenon (pp. Log ff, and fig. a). 5. ends by cainipgerinict, Sth 
general conclusions on the problems relevant to the stercobate 
together with his proposed alterations to current theores (pp. 
120-5). 

Misprints are few: the following corrections might, perhaps, 
he noted: p. 12 (945) should read 1-g and 16-95: on p. 99, 
n. 2, for go7 read 417. 

The nature of the subject has limited the author's choice of 
illustrative material to photographs from earlier publications. 
This does not, however, in any way detract from the value of 
this provocative study which merits serious consideration, 

J. F. Heatcy, 


Studien zum Theseustempel in Athen (Abhandlungen 
der Sachsischen Akademie der Wissenschaften 
zu Leipzig, phil.-hist. Klasse, 47,2). By H, Koc#. 

. 138, with 57 plates and 140 figures, Berlin: Akademie 
Verlag, 1955 DM. 48. 

Professor Koch's Studies on the Thession form his modern 
* edition" of the temple intended to replace that of Stuart and 
Revett (1794), the only plete architectural presentation, 

The traditional identificanon of the pemple as the Theseion 
has often been challenged since the nineteenth pan Pro- 
fessor Thompson, however, wrote in Heiperia MVITL, 230— 

erhaps prematurely—that the title poner first proposed 

s Sourmelis and Pervanoglom in 1668, was eeatly aay 
accepted (of. Gullini, 4C 1940, pp. 11-38 and p [I1t—X). 
The present author, therefore, who defines his position at the 
outset— Fir mem ‘Tell habe ich cinen jahrelangen stillen 
Kampf gegen die Hephaisteionhypothese gefiihrt’ (p. 11)— 
introduces his work with a not untimely reawesment of the 
evidence available for identification (Ch. I, pp, 9-14). 

The Agora excavations have not resolved t problem, for, in. 
the absence of inscribed dedica material, ix 
haisteion attribution ( om 
Paus. I, XIV, 6: tte BE rhe imdy tech rode Thy mkdir 
Bartkciey wads fone ‘Heciorou cf. Dinsmoor, The Architecture of 
Ancient Greece”, p. 180, 0, 1) remain invalid, as K. implies, until: 
the Stoa Basileiog is identified with certainty: the toy j 
evidence adduced from Andoc. I, 40, by Thompson, ts, in my 
opinion, similarly inconclusive. Again, the discovery of evi- 
dence of metal-working near the temple, a practice common to 
other sites (4g. at Olympia and in Samos), does not prove the 
existence of a cult of Hephaistos. Lastly the temple sculptures 
represent the deeds, not of Hephaistos, but of Theseus: and 
Herakles. T n's suggestion that Le Brereeer may have 
been the subject of the West pediment, Olben's theory of 
indirect worship, are both dismissed (pp. 11-14). kK. con- 
cludes his 1 ction by mentioning Theseus connection 
with Phytalos (see also his article in Studies presented to D. Mf. 
Robinson, I, pp. 956 ff. and Ch. Picard, és, Arch. NAXMIX, 
108-10) > he proposes for the temple the logical title * Thescion- 
Herakleion ". 

Nine important accounts of the Thescion, concluding with 
Dinsmowr’s Ghsercations, Hesperia, Suppl. V, 1941, are summarised 
(Ch. UW, pp. 16-23): only that based on Stuart and Revett is 
treated in any detail. A bibliography of the numerous articles 
written since 194% would usefully have supplemented Judeich, 
Topographic, pp. 965 ff. 

A well-illustrated, detailed commentary on the post-Classical 
history of the temple, its site preservation is given in Chs, 
ILI-V (pp. 24-40): lowes its remarkable state of preservation 
partly to the fact that it was converted inte a Church of St, 
George by the Byzantine Greeks (pp. 95 f£). There is an ap- 
pendix on earthquake damage (pp. 41-3); to an appendix also 
mught have been 4 ed the acct (pp. 30-1) of the in- 
fluence of its style on t later buildings. 

_A complete architectural survey of the Theseion, arranged in 
eight sections (Ch. VI, pp. 44-81, and pll. qo—57) together with 
a critical catalogue of the sculptures (Ch. WIL, pp. 109-44), 
forms the main y of the Studies, The building materials are 
discused after the arrangement of Stevens, Arectheum, ch. 2 

pp. 44-5). KK. agrees substantially with Dinsmoor's account 
of the construction of the foundation and steps (pp. 45 ff.), and 
with his plan of the marble floor slabs (p,49). In describing the 

Cella K., disagrecing with Dinsmoor's me conchustons, 

again infers, from the lead inten sgaling. of aha walls, that the 

paintings planned for the Theseion, unlike those of the Pinako- 
theke, were actually ccecuted (p. 58), To p. 59,0. 3, should 


arguments favouring the I 
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be adiled the further reference Hesperia XIV, pp. 246 — 
Broneer’s article. Hill's arrangement of the inner colonmade 
(4 * 7 columns) is aceepted (p. 60), and K. now agrees with 
Dinsmoor that the roof was of marble (p. 66) and not mainly of 
terracotta (contrast dick. Anz, 1928, col. 7rg). The chapter 
ends with sections on Curvature (pp. 66-70), with conclusive 
Titasurcments expressed di itally (see further Koch, 
Der griechisch-dorische Tempel, pp. 94 1), and on Proportion (pp. 
7o-81), wherein Vitruvius’ niles are easel applied to 
the Theseion (pp. 74 ff), which is clearly not b on an * in- 
flexible modular system" (p. 80), Further relevant discussion 
of the architecture of the Thesei , doubtless inaccessible to K., 
occars in the important article by H. Plommer, BSA XLV, 
66-112, and pl. 7. 

K. surveys treatments of the difficult question of polychromy 
in architecture (Ch. VII, pp. 8a-t04). Literary and epi- 
eisgihicel Sources jp. 8 B), and evidence from the Thescion it- 

are recorded (pp. ob ff), together with analyacs by the late 
Professor Weymand for samples of blue and re¢ 
(set out a3 an appendix—pp. 104-8). 

After listing older illustrations and plaster casts of the sculp- 

tures (pp. 119-17, and figs. gg-t12), K. introduces their de- 


red pigments 


scriptive catalogue, commencing with the metopes (pp. 117-25, 
figs, 119-29, pil. 16-28), Ofthese No. 4 att leritbonociet 
with Eurystheus’ h ip. 118), and follows 


rather than Robert, in attributing No, 10 (East) to the Hes- 
ne ea Cane East frieze (pp. 126-77, fies. ork pil. 
29-94), and the West . 137-44, figs. 195-40, 9) are 
described : the former ih linked with the Pollactidal 
{p. 12), although certain interpretation is in ible. Refer- 
ences to pedimental sculpture occur only incidentally in Ch. I, 

In conclusion (Ch. Ix, pp. t45-8), the main a at 
dating the temple are outlined: Tamajo, Mem. Linc. 1948, PP. 
475-535, is omitted. K., for whom Parthenon and Th 
are as ‘der Kathedrale und der Filiakirche’, favours, with 
ee marr a date ¢. 450 5.0. for its peat Cesar a 

Useful indexes occu . 199-58. ‘The sev TLsprints 
The fallen, ainky m quceaione these ae not liable to mislead. 
T ing corrections might, pert be noted; p, tr, 1. 3, 
for * Hesperia 19, 1950", in ey Parag I ": p. 56, L 39 
should read * Dinsmoor*’, and p. 63, 1, 454 5, Ig01: on 
p. 115, Nos, 22-4 need re-arranging: on p. 126 read * Abb, 
1yo-40"," 

This important * edition * of the best preserved Doric templ 
of the fifth century is admirably presented, and contains aw 
of exeelient illustrations and drawings the late E. von 
Stockar, for making which readily accessible Profesor Koch 
also deserves our gratitude. 

J. F. Heavy, 


La Forteresse de Rhammonte (Etude de topographie et 
d'histoire). Ecoles frangaises 
d'Athénes et de Rome, 179.) By J. Pow.vowx. 
Pp. iy ine. plates and 4 plans. Paris; De Boceand, 
1954 Fr. g,b00. 

This book was well worth writing; but the reader will dis- 
cover this only when he reaches the last three chapters of the 
text and the large appendix, a valuable corpus of the Greek in- 
scriptions from Rhamnous. P. had hoped to excavate parts 
of the fort with Greck aid. But his plane fell chrowgh, and so 
be has collected what he can of its history from inscriptions and 
from the chaos Ieft by Stais on the ground. ‘The latter, as he 
admits, can tell him nothing certain, He is, besides, more 
practise! as an epi ist than as a topo, 
therefore probably have done better to publish the inseri 
at the beginning of his book, follow them with his historical 
conclusions and relegate archaco and topography to an 
appendix. By giving topography pride of place, he fails to do 
humeelf justice, 

He gives two main reasons for the importance of the fort. Tt 
was_on the safest route from Athens to Euboea, her ‘ grenier 
traditionne! * (was it not useful rather as pasture land?), and 
was also well sited for coasting vessels, beside the first truly calm 
water north of Sunium. Hence the curiously parallel histories 
of Rhamnous and Suntum. He argues that the enceinfe shows 
traces of at least two sd per ob ih an earlier, when the 
hilltop alone was fortified, with a weak wall; and a Easer, when 
more ground was taken in on all sides except the north-west, and 
enclosed in walls built for the most part of fairly good ashlar. 
The gate-wall on the south, of the later period, is capecially well 
preserved, The fort, at its greatest extent, covered, according 
to P.'s plan, les than 40,000 square yards, one quarter the area 
ofa normal legionary camp, Strangely, P, nowhere computes 
from this the maximum possible size of the garrison; and he 
tends to mislead his readers by c the fort’ vaste", Because 
the final walls make use of the * i ted trace", be considers 
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them Hellenistic. He notices also that the towers are solid. 
Comparable Attic forts, like Gyphtokasiro, tend to have hollow 
towers; and one might wonder, as P. does not, whether those of 
Rhamnous were perhaps designed to support small machines 
of Hellenistic type, Literature and inscriptions seem to show 
that Rhamnous was fortified during the Decelean War. When 
Euboea was lost to Macedon, it would become an important 
outpost, and, as we know from inscriptions, was garrisoned by 
Athenian epfeboi after the army reforms of ¢. 3 In the earlier 
third century we find it held by mercenaries tor Macedon, all 
under a mercenary strafeges; but these include some Athenians, 
under an ¢efime/rtes. After 229 B.C. it is again under free 
Athenian rule, But this is its last period of prosperity. It was 
probably sacked by Philip V. 

P. draws one or two interesting conclusions on isolated facts. 

For instance, his inscription No. 2 bir lists, he thinks, all forty- 
ight epheboi of the Erechtheid tribe serving for one year at 
amnous, Might one go further, and suggest a total garrison 
of about five hundred at this ime (¢. 9308.c.)? Healoa 
oe Pe ee ae Satin pero ine hief seats in the ae 
which served, as he well shows, as a general meeting-p! 
the demesmen and the garrison. For in demes Like this the 
same enclosure was both theatre and agora. 

One may criticise a few points in P.'s lly competent 
treatment of the inscriptions. “The discussion restoration 
of No. tt, a recorded decision of the ‘ soldiers" {= JG 11 1286), 
seems too speculative. No, 12 (= AG IT? afs6) is eviden 
hard to photograph, but P.'s pl. KLVIM1 does not show how the 
stone ends on the right, No, 23 (= JG II? 2869) is not * taillé 
en forme de chapiteau corinthien’, but a sofa capital of the 
sort wed on some Tonic antar, No, (=SEG XM, 210), 

ing the money owned by Nemesis in the mid-fifth century, 
shows that large sums were out, apparently on loan. But the 
totals involved, their constancy over the and the apparent 
absence of interest all show, despite P., t they were no 
ordinary commercial Inans. 

Some misprints remain unnoticed even on the large page of 
‘corrections '. Om p, 28, seulk = one should surely be a 
Est" for * Sud-Ouest", and under pL XXVIII, 2, one should 
read ‘ Aigosthénes, le rempart Est’. Elsewhere the topogr y 
is not always made clear. The general plan of site is 

arstly labelled, and one takes time to locate even the‘ theatre’, 
The sanctuary of Aristomachos-Amphiéraos (sic), is even harder 
to find, particularly because P.'s detailed plan of this includes 
no contour-lines. In order to study the general plan with the 
text, one oh sprterigaart 2 from the book, Jt should have been 
pact at ack, © map facing p. 14 could profitably 

ave included a rather larger stretch ot eoudnie. 

F, rather marrow, ‘Thus, on p. 50, he describes a 
wall with a rather wide rubble core as in * la technique dite 4 
Eumdecrov’, Presumably he borrows from AE. But 
Vitruvius U1, 8, vii shows that there was much more to Erkexvow 
than this. On p, 2o he discusses the stormy coast of S,W. 
Eubsea, but shows no knowledge of Herodotus VIII, 7 and 13. 
He makes no geaagresaetin Vor genitive * ea in a first 
inscription, early h this seems (330 8.c.) for such a form. 
I wish he had made some concession to the general reader; who 
knows the genitive of Aristophanes only from the famous 
epigram, 

Hoc Power. 


Samothrace. A Guide to the Excavations and 


Museum. By K. Lenwann. | ror, with 47 text 
figures and a folding plan. New York: University Press, 
1955. $2.50. 


¢ little island of Samothrace was best known in antiquity 
for its erie. [ts more recent fame is due to the discovery 
of the Victory in 1869, which p ted the partial excavation 
of the sanctuary of the Great Goda by French and Austrian 
missions, “This work was resumed by New York University in 
1938, and has now been completed with a great access of know- 
ledge of the earlier phases and fuller und ding of the main 
buildings; and a muscum has been set up. ‘This handy guide, 
which is ced by a synopsis of the island's history and a dis- 
cussion of the cult, is written by the excavator and gives a fore- 
taste of the final publication. ie growth of the sanctuary can 
now be traced rom its small beginnings in the archaic down 
through the splendour of the Hellenistic edifices and royal 
benefactions. Outstanding among the architectural results is 
the tentative reconstruction, with a date c. 440 n.0., of the little 
winged propylon (fig. 30), with elaborately necked Ionic 
columms, applied bronze frieze decoration of sacrificial para- 
paernalis, and the relief band of archaistic dancing girls now 
located at cyt level on the walls. 

Fig. 42 looks like an Attic heac-vase of the first half of the 


filth century, 
J. M. Coox. 
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The Rhodian P. and Islands. By P. M. Fraser 
and G, E. Brax. I tiie Gules 


London: ! 255. 
The Oxford Classical and Ph ie kava Sech 
notably reinforced by this exeny volume, It falls readily 
into three sections, first publ forty-three inscriptions, 
six—these the fruit of capa epigraphic 
of 1948-50 to the Loryma peninsula and the country 
Marmaris, with excursions to Mula and the Gulf of 


Hp In , we may note the outstanding interest of Nos. 
ae reese seep abel sievere ved 200 B.C., — their sige 
Rhodian administration and 


usbandry. 

“a Sean pect section, devoted to the Speech of the Rbodicn 
Peraca, Bean again is chiefly responsible. Here, in the process 
of locating satisfactorily certain difficult townships—Amos, for 
example, to the north of Marmaritsa, Tymnus at Boz- 
burun—the important distinction is coretaly maintained be- 

tween the Incorporated and the Subject Peraea: between the 
projection of on to the adjacent mainland and Rhodian 
pt egg Tn the last, and indeed the most substantial, portion 
of work, where Fraser's expert craftsmanship is much in 
the Rhodian deme-system is carefully elaborated, 
reference to the Incorporated Peraea. This is 

by an account of the administration of subject terri- 
tory, more icularly in South-east Caria; and by a brief 
history of Rhodian expansion: the short-lived and troubled 
on of Lycia, the early perverse of the six neigh- 
— islands into Rhodian finally, the Nesiotic 
League, whereby Rhodes during ee ec alr of the second 

century B.c, expressed her mpthooty over the Cyclades. 

I have deseri sichinaasn eboaptery Kook, and I should per- 
haps enlarge on this. That it is scholarly and meticulously 
accurate, from its authors’ names goes without the saying, and 
it is not these qualities which I have primarily in mind, A 

rian—a quite literally ee to history 


r to good epigra: ys untry must be walked over 
ie the he oF the land and in relation 


t is ultimately the foundation on which the 
authors build their substantial structure—a structure which 


have egrets at Gucovcied by the con ai revised by nos 
or, where no longer available, taken on the best authority; it is 
a matter for congratulation that we have at last no reference to 
outdated articles of the Real or to the uncritical 
Inscriptiones graecae ad res Romanas pertinentes. 

T. B. Mrrrorp. 


Constructions an de Délos. Documents. 

ee eee Pp. xiv + 15, with 6 plans and 32 plates. 
: De Boccard, 1953. Price not stated. 

Hi Sestitice x Kesove Seber cs maak of thie Book. Perhaps the 
best a reviewer can do is to enumerate the things it contains, 
which, though good oe useful in their way, are curiously 
limited. Pl. I is a general plan of the excavations (* état de 
1919, particllement com pmpléte en 1938"). Pll. I-IV bgt de- 
tailed plans of the waa Ne in bits of the sanctuary— 
Artemision and surroundings; III, the south-west part of the 
shrine, including the stoa and ites of the Naxians; IV, the 
region of the Prytancion (of the Temple of Apollo about one 
sea Hemet, rch an 

t s"), VL arestored section. 

Ponte eouat cg The first three show minor 

: north-tast angle of the Temple of Artemis. 

ings and monuments im sifu, mainly from the 

areas shown in the pla, though there areal cme pictures of 
the treasuries, the agora, th and various oddments. 

The Editor seems to have put together a rather haphazard 
collection from the material which happened to be available. 
The photos are mostly good, though some are very old (fig. 
39— Les fouilles du Théatre, en septembre 1912 *) and in some, 
¢.g. fig. 21, ay eng or ee co 
cause the photo not taken from Per ages commanding 

hol any ere is a catalogue ¢ monuments repre- 
sent pil. I-IV, classified and numbered, and a brief 
Explication des Figures*; and references are are seven to the 
ator 3 L’ Architecture ee et Hellémistique a (AJLD.}. 
This actmirable work, pu ed in 1944, consists oF 7 del 

I, the SCORE CRVCNENOTRS Of Ce sear? OF AP OLO NE Ee 
other shrines of Delos; If, types of build cae teases cet 

buildings, gymnasia, fountains, houses, theatre, 

Il, avchitectural details. It is thus a valuable work of oe ih 
ence both for the architecture of Delos and for the study of most 
Pe ey way of likens It is ay vy sarap ea ie but com- 

By way of illustrations, however, it has only four 
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figures in the text. In his preface, \hyrocond pa ng Rie ea 
mes soins, Se tos Foto fe queen Aamdaee ies pes Glan 
dates de dict ot cnawenohie sss Sica morn pend 
le titre: Les Constructions de Délas : Documents Ainsi_ puis-je 
F, signe que V'indigence de Pillustration n'est que provisoire. 

work is entitled Les Constructions Antiques de Délos, 
ite simply, without the addition of * Vol. 1" or 
*Part 1’. t it is very far from being a true companion 
volume to 4.#1.D., and in fact is hardly complete and systematic 
even as part of a greater whole. One notes, however, in the 
preface a single casual reference to * ce premier fascicule * and 
s© perhaps one may hope for supplementation. 

R. BE, Wycumrtey. 


Fouilles de Delphes. Tome Il, 
des 


Doxtique des Athindiaas. By P. Anan 
¥. r 
with 41 plates. Paris: De Boccard, 1959. Price not 


stated. 

* En attendant Ia publication définitive * is a familiar 
to anyone interested in Delphi, In this case we have to 
wait more than fifty years, but the excellence of M. Amandry’s 
volume almost justifies the delay. Both these monuments were 
excavated at the time of the Grande Fouille; they have been 

by generations of ‘ Delphiens * (and, of course. by the 

metic Ragan s A. now pane their results with phat yon 
important conclusions from supplementary excavations 
re-examination of the remains to produce a truly definitive 
agg nes 70 which leaves little for the reviewer to de but praise. 

he detailed descriptions are clear and accurate; the various 
problems discussed (and for the most Peareersed geet pated) with 
sense and imagination ; ily i 
several of unfamiliar comparative cormaipenares Pcp . 

The reconstruction of the Naxian dedication is certain—a 
on aa base, y ceeen Piatcysh (not pabte act lt pa 
thought}, Ionic capi Vv a to) t of just 
over 12 metres and 3 ratio nia t and diameter of 
column of almost 10:1, This, though still phone is nearer the 
norm than that given by earlier reconstructions, The 
at the ends of the drums were explained by Pomtow and 
Homolle as designed for some kind of fastening, ia or the 
like, and in spite of the structural difficulties which A. points 
out, I still preter this to his suggestion that they were simply for 
the. purpose of ‘ allégement’. The regularity of the cu se 
seems designed for, and the proportions of the column d 
some kind of reinforcement. 

A.’s discussion of the style (which includes some useful re- 
marks on other Naxian works) leads him to a date in the decade 

570-60 (the capital and its decoration slightly poor than the 
Apollo temple at Naukratis and the Rhoikos temple and 


ae * hinx a near contemporary of the Moschophoros and Kore 
Few will . About the of the ee 
UO Pomtow wildly associated with Lygdamis) A. wi 
era to guess. (The Sphinx of Naxos, on the other 


which A. dates ¢. 540, may well be an offering bes kava Se 
Poe wdbedig nae Aha pln. peace te agg Sela aaggeu ry 

cs, wou more ic than pro-Alk- 
meonid, pro-Spartan apes of Delphi.) 

The Athenian Portico is Seigetber aan amg pe and 
without fresh evidence, which is now be expected, a 
certain reconstruction "beyond the columns sal krepis is im- 
possible. Of the roof, for example, nothing remains, and the 

an of the east and west ends has been completely obscured by 

ter alterations. But A.’s a of the possibilities is admir- 
able, and his suggestions, both the original design and sub- 
sequent modifications, take us as near an answer as we are likely 
to get. Particularly illuminating is his careful study of the dis- 
tribution of the inscriptions on the polygonal wall, from which 
emeress, inter alia, an almost certain restoration of the interior 
with a series of wooden posts set regularly against the wall and 
designed to support the dedication, the éxAa of the inscription. 

And so we come to A.'s theory, already put forward in BCH 
poUo48), about the date and purpose o monument, For 

. beheves that these StAa were not arms but cables, the cables 
from Xerxes bridge across the Hellespont which the gerne 
carried off in 479 @5 avoticovres és TH ik (Hdt. IX pt Bon 
the Portico was built to commemorate the campaign of Mykale 
and Sestos. This ingenious suggestion is surely right. The style 
of the architecture and the letter-forms point to a date in the 
neighbourhood of the Persian Wars (it would be rash to be more 
precise) and therefore to a victory in the wars themselves, for 
although the inscription reads tée io]v and not, like the 
Marat and Plataea dedications, 1év MéiSov, the other Athen- 
ian successes of the period seem unlikely for various reasons 
given by A. and even more unlikely if we remember the political 


on forthe national sanctuary The choiec lice then, between 
Salamis and the 479; and since the latter is not 
otherwise celebrated at Beiphit it is clearly to be preferred. 
Thanks again to the inscriptions, A. sve 2 a account of 
the gradual collapse of the building from the century B.C. 
Earlier remains he mentions y—we must wait 
for MI Lerat’s long-expected volume regs description of the 
Mycenaean pottery etc. from the area. 
W. G. Forsesr. 


sie 9 de Delphes. Tome III, . Fasc. 
i de la Terrasse du T et dela 
Nord du Sanctuaire, Nos. 874275. By R. 


F » with 6 
figures. Pas Pave: De ocean (or Be Bcole Frangaisd'Athénes). lity 


rot Pree’ not stated 

This fascicule of the epigraphical part of FD, en ees 
Filaceliére), contains some very pieces 
inedita of Tess importance. In accordance with the general 
practice of the series, commentaries are either lacking or are 
eae toa aire The texts, Ser stir the editor and 
often confirmed by other epi wigee phian koinon, are 
for the most part well iB Har and are presented with the 
detailed accuracy one has Poe to expect from FD, Little 
comment is therefore required on their presentation. 

The method of publication of the inscriptions in FD, accord- 
ing to the geographical position of monuments on which they are 
inscribed, is such that it is fe ts extremely difficult to know what in- 
actiptions are contained in any given fascicule. Unfortunately, 
the habit seems to have wan se eennanen that temporary indices 
for the individual parts of each fascicule should not be provided, 
Thus the first of the fourth fascicule of FD II, containing 

tions 1-06, published by G. Colin in 1922 and 14 , con- 

an index, ‘while this new part of the same fasci ¢, pub- 

lished a quarter of acentury later, docs not. Fasc. 3 of the series 
is in a worse plight: no temporary index or table of concordance 
(hardly less essential than an index) has yet appeared to the two 


romp. eed fascicule, the first of which in 1992, the 
second in 1949; in these two parts there are 1 inscriptions, all 
unindexed. In the present part of fase. 4 there are another 


its inscriptions, It is true that FD is not the ante culprit; 

L/TIT and Jer. Délos are equally 

saucy iutoualy Waadtiaps thet goneeal oe cf Oe 8 0 It is 

caps wie 0} wor t is 

difficult to sce how we can expect those who are not 

in epigraphy, and indeed (one might almost say) in phian 
+ but who have occasion to study a Delphian inscrip- 

tien, to find their quarry in this jungle. 

For these reasons, then, the main task of a reviewer of this 
volume scems to be to indicate its contents, and Se tuaged to 
notes those inscriptions which reappear h 

The fascicule is indeed rich in notable texts. Nos. 87-119, 
een? oe ee ee ibed as * Monument d'un empereur 
der pai , are y honorific inscriptions of the Roman im- 

Sy tee in Ee Beegaets De ah dike either half 
a century ago in E. Bourguet’s De rebus del; gay bo pond 
adaty (whence many subsequently a in Syil.”) 
Free Bag belgenyece toa pay’ 1949. inedita in this group 
(89-90, 92, 95, 106 snd a few others) call for no com- 
(Syt/.* 868B) F. does not refer to the important 
article of kK, repay ate Re ae! , 48: ff, where the 
inscription pA Le mo von Fritz, RE, s.v. 
Nikostratos tah cok 102 (unpublished) is 
decree for a citizen of 


: F, says “La ville d'Hadri- 

(qui devint Andrinopic) fut fondée en Thrace par 
ent 2 ete,’ Is it quite certain that this Hadrianopolis 
are two decrees for doctors, both already 
known, 87 and 108; in his commentary on the former F. refers 

to BCH as doctors honoured at Delphi. To the reference to 


}, p. 172- po i (1952) p. 651 * should now 
ees added ea CH VITI (19 68 ery L. Robert has 
republished, with addins) tags fragment, the second inscrip- 


tom published by him in BCH, soe To his list add the other 
tions, Syil.* 437 and 538 (of. A. G. Woodhead, Camb, 

Hit, Journ. X (9 }, 242, T Sak ah nibs bavere: aeons 
of either 87 or 108), x10, ofc. A.v, 120, unpublished, is 

an honorific decree for a quomds 

op. cit. p. 30) and 226 ( 


gif \Scopes]. sax (Bourguct, 
ey ot thee late fine Or tacit 
century A.D., soe tht ane od tas toe eae oe 

in x22 the name is apparently Apollonius, 


iandhacaiad OF BOOKS 


in 226 it is C. Pompeius Paullus, As F, points out the 
Hermesianax (FD, TH, 1, 539-4) is also agit 
is honoured in 145, of the: wAabapeirone carp 


13 Real Say Sora sor val agen arene 
re 


uired = potion rather akin wo that ul (a 
Sie ke rae discovered over 


Walek, GOA, 19 eae 184 fC), shady selsrcncestned tie 
to them, but only ane ( I sp 
at peaceacen we ha ve them 


ot b, Ro Sl th i Sat 
bert, Coll I. Freakeer (1096), P. Sad ier be 
pantera a Se 


to console us in 


= "Atrahou &ri ra Tas wv Aihaitoow, 

i ee i eu tance led the Sin 
honoured, usually with 

lists, containing in all more than 230 names, provide rich mater- 


allied studies. while the i 
tions as a whole are of the greatest importance for our know- 
ledge peg Leiaowcen of oe re ey It is to be 
commentary soon appear. 
nro the tenece- 95 San. cowiestrine stinane We Bate Seentnn ae 
some familiar tions, though most are more worn than 
Scion. fae Mudidd. Gack he weal eltionaies Gree ere 
editions and previous ones lies in. the ing of certain 
letters no longer visible. 253 is a new edition of OGIS 228; 


16x of OGIS 150: gud IS 234. In the commentary on 
161 ne Prolémée IV Philométor’ read * Ptolémée 

*, and for the most detailed discussion of Scleucus the son 
of Bithys with gf iprenay see T. B. rang Nose as and 
Theodorus *, ee ae ap Svensk, inst, i *, 2, pp. 
; o-7o (cf, JEAX (2954), +38, no. 83; REG LXVIT (1954). 


,no, 258), In 263, line 25, not *Avtio[xev] but "Avrioxor, 
dan Ceres Sh the: expt of Wousitia wad Bucagaal read 
*Artioxoy, 

The ‘dédicaces éparses' contain a variety of 
ett in the pion including many rather 

An important co is made by the new 
fragment of the large Ptolemaic monument roped 202), 


233. This (¢), clear contains the (lost) name of a 
id of Euergetes I ‘Bereni , and this, as F, says, makes 
Prcine’ bable that the whole c was erected in the 


a ed ergetes, rather than that of 

ie value ao ffs a god deal othe suena of archaic 
and classic is a new edition of the Tyrrhene 
dedication ae erat the Hermionean dedication, Syil.* 
32; eee race lication of the 


the Milesian dedication of the 
aig of the Hekatommicis, Syil,* 225 (Tod, GHI, 161B); 179 


¢ Peparethian dedication, ; and, finally, 

181-85 are the Warincnts uf the Lipton SH 
¥. Fraser, 

Die Astynomeninschrift von Pergamon (Abhandlungen 

der deutschen Akademie der Wissenschaften zu 

Berlin, Klasse fir Sprachen, Literatur und Kunst, 

1953, 6). By G. Kuarrensacu. Ms 
Berlin: 4 ie-Verlag, 10 ¥ 5-50. 

A new critical edition of this pon Ws: 


984; soll Add) ina event of scams ietpertance 
been widely discussed since it was first lished by Kote ie 
Ath, Mitt. XXVII 1go02), 47 ff, no. 71, Cite all discutalans fear 
been olbe's text, The original is still in 
Pergamon, and KL's text is hased, not on a new collation of 
the stone, but on a squeeze in the archives of Inscriptiones Graecae, 
and the av cory Kolbe (whence O, Kern, 


f ’ i . 
fore yg ghar c aT LY comin, 


app 
German translation, the latter a necessary adjunct to this diffi- 
cult text. Apart from the text and translation there are two 


other sections: a discussion (PP. | ti- Ped or sone Cisco 
aes, Ane enocies (Pr B63 Moe on wae 
document. second section 

El. defends eee y tagnioet I: H. jDliver) the traditional 
view, first Kolbe, that ng 1s. lc Apa 


early second century A.p. (Trajanic or Pigeon main! 
peecbahigs ox Sayaiac parcilnnees apr mks Nainrhe ein 
rb sae , that the hand is almost, if not uite, identical with 
© monuments of C. Antius A. I 


436 fE, OCIS. a of Rie pramigh ay. “Mme ues Pe 


NOTICES OF BOOES 


original text to the regal period because the law is called wav 
Pamvmey vapev, ancl because of the presence in line 205 of the 
month-name Tavdues, which, he claimed, would not be possihle 
in an Imperial instruction (which, on account of the word 
Bootkecs, the law would necessarily be) after the introduction 
of the provincial calendar of Asiaing ac. KL. shows that the 
first of theac Senne eg needs snoenieasin, ane adds further 
arguments infaveur ofa datein the reeal period; in particular, 
he note: the use of drachmae and not denarii to denote fines, 
and the presence of the ram “pet called & inl tig woke (line 
69), whe is not found in the Roman period. However, though 
he accepts and develops Koolbe’s thesis (op. cif. p. 72) in regard 
to the original date of the law, he diverges from him in main- 
taining that it does not represent the introduction of the office 
of astynomoi, Kl'.s opposition to this consists, as did Kolbe's 

iginal assertion, in a statement. There is in fact nothing 
in the law to determine the issue one way or the other, The 
amount of detail in the text seems slightly to favour Kolbe’s 
view. 

Tn any case, the law is of the regal period. What, then, was 
the occasion of its Te-inscription? answer 1s hele to lie in 
the fragmentary first line, which runs ——+ éomueouuy Tov 
Pootusdy wopow 26 iia divine, Rolie, and all subsequent 
editors, assume that this line belongs to the occasion of the re- 
inscription, though, as we shall sec, its interpretation is inde- 

tof whether it does or not, All previous editors, except 
ras, have understood dotveopaw as dorovoudiy, ie, * while x 
was Gorvecuos he exhibited [7 see below] the royal law (s¢, con- 
coming astynomei} at his own expense’. According to this 
interpretation, an astynomos of the second century a.p. paid 
for the exhibition (?) of the Attalid law out of his own pocket. 
KL, following Leeras, differs in his understanding of the Greek. 
He reads éoruvoyesy and claims that toy poovesy viper by imelf 
is. not ieit (tes gab ja echliesslich mehr PeoiAmol vope:”), 
and n qualification, and interprets thus; ‘x dedicated the 
royal law conceming the astynomoi from his own resources", 
He parallels the use of vopos with the plain genitive, equivalent 
to 4repl ta doturdpeew vopos, and justifies its use here by the 
need for brevity in the heading. Further, he claims, * das 
Fehlen des Artikels bei Geruvdqen crklirt sich aus dem gleichen 
Strében nach Kurze sowie der Voranstellumg des Wortes", 
He f suggests (p. 25): [& Setee rol Betyog imtp (nel deri) 
doruvouia|¢ derruvdpesw tov Bookie popes, eA. ‘dh, also, 
dasa jener so verdienstliche Unbekannte der hactrianischen £eit 
das alte Astynomengesetz aus der Kénigsecit als summa honor- 
ana bei der Ubernahme der Astynomie hat auspeichen lassen *. 
I say nothing about the restoration, which is only tentative, but I 
feel that an interpretation of the surviving words which involves 
$0 tmariy features (the objective genitive after vdpos, 
the absence of the article, and the inverted word-order) can 
only be accepted asan ultimate necessity. AJ. (p. 24) speaks of 
the motive for the re-inscription as * historisch-antiquarische 
Interesse*, and something of this sort must, on the accepted 
interpretation, ie at the bottom of the re-inscription of an old 
law by a private citizen. But is it certain that the first line 
belongs to the time of re-inseription? owtGqxev, if understood 
(as genorally: see, e.g. Kl.'s translation ‘als Weihgabe aul- 
gestellt", and again his note on line t, where be refers to the 
inscription twice as a * Weihung') a3 meaning * dedicated’, 
certainly fayours this interpretation, But may the heading not 
be part of the original text? May not an official of the Pg 
eigen have chosen himself to pay for the publication of 
aw 2 ing the activities of a body of which he was a member 
(supply, ¢.2. [8 Salve tol Beives ypapparetos|s Goturduew), perhay 
because it was the inaugurallaw of theoffice? rtéqnevirequently 
means no more than * set up *, and this, surely, is a more natural 
interpretation here, where rovov is the object of the verb. It is 
difficult to see how one * dedicates’ a law. A very good parallel 
to publication of a law by an individual with the use of the same 
verb, dvidreev, though admittedly from the Imperial period, may 
be found in an inscription from Smyrna, recently published by 
J. Keil (Wien. Anz. 1953 (1), Pp. 17): - «+++ TS MeravBpou 6 
feogavins dutta, followed by a metrical sacral law. If, then, 
the verb does belong to the original heading of the inscription, 
which was when the law was re-inscribed, the personal 
motive for the re-inscription disappears, and alternative ex- 
planations occur to one: for instance, the law may have been 
re-inscribed because it was still valid, some misortune having 
overtaken the original text, That the original heading of the 
law should then have been preserved does not sccm surprising, 
On the other hand, it is perhaps doubtful whether a royal law 
in the Hellenistic period would be called Pamkvos vines rather 
than, ¢.2,, Sséteypo or wpéotayye, But we know too little about 
Pi e chancery to decide this point, 
In his discussion of individual vexed passages Kl. always has 
something valuable and interesting to say, and shows a char- 
acteristic care and regard for niceties of language. 
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On Ime 17, a particilarly vexed passage, KL maintains that 
in the stirs To Aoimhy Sidgopov, Aormav is * schiecterdings 
unverstandlich ' and deletes it, rejecting the generally (but mot 
universally) accepted explanation that the reap a ashy non 
pay the 50 per cent of the 150 per cent normally exacted from 
the defaulting citizen, while the latter pays only 109 per cent, 
gaining remision through the delinquency of the astynomoi. 
This seems illogical, | Ki. expresses himself strongly on the 
point; * Warum in aller Welt, sollen die penitenten schuldigen 
Privatleute die zum Anderthalbfacher der Wiederherstell 
kosten werurteilt sind (Z. 1of.) besser davenkommen, wenn die 
Astynomen ihre Pflicht nicht erfullen, und in diesem Falle nur. 
dic cinfachen Kosten bezahlen?' Kl. has logic on his side, but 
l tps me sure that the armuneat is rape a ave if the 
illogicality is an insuperable objection to the literal interpreta- 
fier aif che tence ga fr abana: shinesicl we emend at this point a text 
which containg some notable obscurities and ambiguities in 
other places? 

Improved supplements of the text are suggested by Kl. in 
other places, notably on lines 54 and 63, His notes on lines 95 
and 97 strengthen and confirm the interpretation of Hitzig at 
this point, and his ecact interpretation of oreyva in line 207 is 
noteworthy, 

This is a sumulating study of an important text, and ts very 
welcome. 

{Since this review went to the date of the inscription 
has been discussed again b . H. Oliver, esp. xxiv (1954)2 
pp. 48%. (ef. abo J. and L. Robert, Aull. 1955, no. 168.) c 
bext now reappears as SEG. xiii, 521-] 

P. M. Fraser. 


Greek Coing. By (. Sermtas. 
lates, g text ligures, and 4 maps. 
ethuen, 1955. 508. ; ; 

During the twenty-xid years that have P assed since the publica- 
tion of tts first edition, Dr, Seloman’s has remained the best 
arranged, most easily reaclable, and infinitely the best illustrated 
handbook on Greck coinage. As an introduction to this wide 
and most stimulating field of study it has been, already, of great 
service to student and scholar alike. The production of a 
second cdition is, therefore, welcome, and the criticism that it 
might have been yet more valuable, if @ greater attempt had 
been mace to incorporate the fruits of recent research, is made 
only with due appreciation of the difficulties involved in the 
rewriting or revision of a work of this nature. 

Scleman has, indeed, added a useful supplement to his select 
bibliography (pp. sdi-axvi}, He has also revised Chapters 
T-LV of his orginal work, dealing with the invention of coin- 
age, the earliest silver coinage of Greece, and the first coins of 
Athens. Here there was certainly scope for revision. The 
trend of modem research has been to bring down the date of 
the earliest clectrum coins of Asia Minor into the second half of 
the seventh century, and with them the beginnings of silver 
coinage in Greece to a period appreciably later than that pre- 
viously accepted. This is a matter of supreme importance in 
the development of carly coinage, involving not only the elec- 
trum series, but the dissociation of Pheidon from the first coimage 
of Aegina, and a date for the earliest Corinthian issues decidedly 
later than the period of Cypselus. In respect of the electrom 
Scltman has modified his dating of the first coms, but onfy from 
soo to the first years of Gvypes’ reign (605-652 pc). His 
asertion that the vital coin from the Artemision oF Ephesos 
are ‘Kimmererschutt" and, so, pre-652 5.c.,is extremely hazard- 
(1S, Ag it sccm i eect to exclude the possibility that four 
ofthis belong to the time of Alyaties, whose reign began only 
infi5e.c. Many will regard the conclusions of E. 5, G. Robin 
sun's reconsideration of the Artembion coins (JAS LYNX 
(1951), 150f%) as too summarily dismissed; and the same may 
be said of W, L. Brown's article on Pheidon and Acgina (.Numis- 
matic Chronicle V1. 10.1050, 177 f.). Nor will everyone regard 
the vase of ¢, 650 illustrated on p. 99 a8 conclusive evidence for 
assigning the first * colts" to the ime of Gypsclus, In ions 
of such moment and in a book likely to be widely r by stu- 
dents, a broader, Irss categorical approach would have been 
welcome, 

Om the carlier Atheman coms Seloman bas had some second 
thoughts, and has sd relegated Peisistratus’ mid-sixth oen- 
tury Pangacan issues to the category of ‘uncertain’ (p.90). But 
in this region be might have gone further and modi his 
sixth-cen *Paconian" standard (p. 65) im accordance with 
the Thraco-Macedonian monetary system reconstructed by 
Mis. Doris Raymond (* Macedonian Regal Currency to 413’, 
Numimatic Notes and Monographs 126, New York, 1953). 

Highly ion nt to our ing of Athenian mone- 
tary policy during the fifth century is the néw dating of the 
Currency Decree, fortiddimg the use by Athena’ allies of silver 


Pp. xxvi + 911, with 64 
and edition, London; 
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coin, weights, and measures other than Attic, to c¢. 449 B.C. 
(f- pp. 112 and 155). This clearly requires greater revision 

ee a Te ena ISI, 
than has been accorded it. effects of the decree, with the 
emphasis on an interruption of coinage in the forties (and not 
after 4! Y; has been admirably set out by Robinson in Hesperia 
(Supp - VITE (1949), 324 ff). ; 

other points which might be made space permits only to 

remark that the rather detailed criticism in the review of 
Seltman’s first edition (FHS LILI (1933), 128 ff.), regarding the 
difficult question of Syracusan fourth-century coinage, has been 
left “ngs be Peetat merited rather more than the 
simp teration of the original argument. 
J. M. F. May. 


Le sujet de la frise du cratére de Vix. By J. Determene. 
Pp. 31, Paris: De Boccard, 1954. Fr. goo, 

The krater of Vix will long offer problems to the curious. 
The conclusions to which this pamphlet is directed are that the 
figures on the neck represent the Seven against Thebes, that 
the statuette on the lid is Hera, that the style and alphabet are 
Argive, that the krater was made at Argos, and that it was in- 
tended for some sanctuary of Hera or Diomede at or near Spina. 
Mr. Delepierre’s erudition is wide, though not always critical. 
The value of his work may be judged according to the reader’s 
standards by the comment on Spina’s dedications at Delphi 
(p. 29)—* l'importante colonic grecque de I’Italic septentrionale 
tournait ainsi sa pi¢été—peut-¢tre aussi ses irs de sauve- 

vers le grand dicu qui, & Argos, avec l'épithéte Adxos, 
était honoré du plus beau temple de la cité ’. 
R. M. Coox. 


The Stevensweert Kantharos. By L. H. M. Brom. 
es 29, with g plates and 5 text figures. The Hague: M. 
Nijhoff, 1952. 15 guilders, 

In 1942 a silver vessel, measuring 105 mm. high and 127 mm. 
at its greatest diameter, and weighing 442 grammes, came to 
light.in the bed of the River Meuse, near the village of Steven- 
sweert in Holland. It passed into the hands of a Limburg 
collector, who seems to have been wholly unaware of its value 
and interest, It was not until 1949 that the piece came to the 
notice of the author of this biseheera: a silversmith of Utrecht, 
who, realising that it is ery re ir fie and of - small anti- 

uarian importance, bought it is apparently, its owner. 

Tn 1950 it was examined by Professor C. W, Vollgraff and pro- 

nounced by him to be a genuine classical antique. A short 

i account of it by Mrs. Anne Vollgraff-Roes a 

in the Illustrated London News for 13 October 1951; and a long, 

learned, and fully illustrated paper on it was published by Pro- 

fessor and Mrs. Vollgraff jointly in Monuments Piot XLV1 (1952), 

9-67. The interpretations and theories offered in Mr, Brom’s 
rochure seem to be based, in the main, on the Vollgrafis’ 
researches. 

The reviewer, having had no access as yet to the original, has 
not been able to check the accuracy of the account given here of 
the vessel's ren pe It is ge to have been -_ by the cire- 
perdue technique to consist of three parts, cach cast separ- 
ately: (1) an inner cup with an claborate double rim-border 
of sicchation rosettes and palmettes below and leaf-moulding 
above; (2) an outer cup (round the upper edge of which the 
rim-border of (1) i payed decorated with high reliefs, which 
were cast in a m and 1 after casting; (3) a foot cast 
solid and decorated with a Lesbian cyma border. (1) and (2) 
were formerly joined by soldering; and (3) was riveted and 
soldered on to (2). It seems that most of decoration had 
bsg lavishly poe 

decoration o outer cup is arranged in two super- 
imposed zones. The wu aad beondoe nose, which ic com. 
cave, ere six h alternating with ‘ attributes’; the 


vine and ivy. In 


vase 

* Maskenbecher * in the Hildesheim Treasure (BE. Pernice and 
F, Winter, Der Hildesheimer Silberfund, 1901, pil. 13-16), which 

i lay a broad concave sone of masks, heads “and Recchic 
em bove, and a narrower convex zone of floral motives 
and birds below, but have plain rims and feet which, while 
similar to those of the new vase, are differently worked in detail. 

The Stevensweert vessel is described asa‘ kantharos’; and 
although it was found without handles, jt is reconstructed with 
two in a drawing on p, 22. Each of the lost handles would 
appear to have consisted of two intertwined tendrils ( ¢. Pernice 
and Winter, op. cit., pl. 17 (uppermost figure)}, which sprang 
from the main stem of each of the vine and ivy sprays in the 
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lower zone on the body 

Reger x cmd par pric hwed gered weenie mp 
tion of such handles certainly improves vessel's 

appearance, as is also the case with the Hildeshcim ‘ Maschen- 

becker" (ef. Pernice and Winter, op. cit. p. 38, 

Pernice and Winter think very had 

there is now no trace of where 


A drawing, showing at one glance the order of the heads and 
* attributes ’, would 


moving : 
spray; ahead, plausibly identified as that of a bearded Dionysus 


found loose with the vase but subsequently lost, which was clear! 
that of Heractes, handed ina fica und facing ta the lek 
(Monuments Piot XLVI (1952), pil. 5 and 6 (lower figures)) ; 
a bow-case, quiver, and club; a youthful male head ng a 
crown and ivy-wreath, with his mouth 8 19 righ 


| 
; 
i 


Lio mea region § F 
Dionysiac, wit eraciles featuring as 
drinking-contest; and the second trio of h 


acceptable. Pedum, tympanum, > 
secab ose pil de bonis’ he Besa t. 

The most problem raised by the editors of the kan- 
tharos is that of im date. The of late-Hellenistic 
and carly-Roman silver-ware is a notoriously subjective and 
controversial question, in view of our lack of pieces that can | 
securely dated by j external evidence. 


and 
(4), 60, 61 (9); R. J. Charleston, Roman , 1955, figs. 2 
ped Be Some of these bowls show small-scale in 
low relief from epic or drama, and can be seen from the lettering 
of their inscriptions to in date from the third century s.c. 
to the first century A.0. ; while other Gowk ckrsy decors~ 
tive motifs, of which the dominant one is a series 0 » pointed, 
stylised leaves radiating from the centre of the base, But the 


in, or on confines of, the Roman ii 
Herculaneum, Berthouville-Bernay, Alesia, A 
Welwyn—in late-repub early-im 


ial contexts, 
The Alesia styphos, with its lovely naturalistic oli rays, must 
have been made before Back eden I tas Gat 
Caesar's siege-trenches (Monuments Piet IX (1g02), pl, 16). 
proof that any of these vessels was made before 
the first century .c,, and some were probably made in the 
subsequent 


We know from Cicero’s Fourth Verrinc 


: ine Oration (21 (46-7) 
that the use of decorated silver-ware, which was already ancient, 
was widespread in Sicily in the seventies of the first century 
8.c.; amd some of the decorated vessels found on the above- 


mentioned sites could have been old when 
in mind, we cannot absolutely exclude the 
cere cc age Ray ac B.c. date to whi 
ollgraffs assign tevensweert 
is that this kantharos fits most into the 
to first-century a,b, context. The closest parallels to 
and figure-decoration are, as we have seen, from Hildesheim: 
the Lesbian cyma is closely matched on vessels from Welwyn 
(Archaeologia LXITI (1912)), Boscoreale (A, Héron de Villefome 
oe ayy Ba Po didhey ot be x egpioaied 
Pergamon the car century 
B.c., a highly naturalistic floral wd i 
Ara Pacis, 1953), such work scems to have been exceptional 
throughout the Hellenistic world until it enjoyed an extensive 
ee ee ee ga tf of me ger ered 
pire, Sprays of vine, ivy, c, olive, closely recalling 
the Stevensweert ¥3, strewn over the sides of vessels are 
familiar items of jon on silver pieces from Pompeii, 
Reena, Hildesheim, and elsewhere (e.g. H. B. Walters, 
Catalogue of Silver Plate in the British Museum, 1921, pl, LI (upper 
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figure)). As for the Greck pains er on the Stevensweert 
kantharos (see )—it p 

the vessel was dedicated in Agena of Zeus m secomd. 

a.c. Sicily. Nor have we any reason to suppose | that the 
Titinius, described as its owner in the Latin inscription, must be 
identical with the Roman officer of that name who suffered 


defeat in Sicily in tog 8.0. 
J. M. C. Townnes. 


That the dating of this kantharos to the end of the second 

B.C. finds support i in the inscriptions on its hase may be 

strongly 1 Leaving aside the arbitrary ascription of 

the M. TITINI of the vase to the republican officer of that 

name (sce above), we may observe that the Greek inscription— 

a series of letters, the forms of which are claimed, without argu- 

ment, ty be of the second century n.c.—is expanded into a hexa- 

indeed, but with a result that strains credu- 

iv, "To do this at all, the initial A must be discarded and 

as a maker's: mark; but, although there is a gap be- 

tween it and the following Y or T, ‘a similar gap atea the 

final © from its preceding K. Both letters, therefore, should 
belong to the main body of the inscription, or aetice dices: 

Not all the letters are certainly what the editors wish them to 
be; those that they identify as ¥, T, and T are very dubious. 
Why should supralineate Y a first upright and then on its 
side, first without a tail bated thes with one? Not least, omi- 
cron must equal omega. All this Procrostean activity is in the 
interest of a restoration too hypothetical to win the confidence 
of even the most casual reader. T restorations may be 
made with less (or more) plausibility : has may make of it a 
Se 


tion, or a curse, according 
But in fact the letter-forms cannot even be claimed to belong 
to the second with any assurance, Note the variable 
wie of apices, the rounded letters, the monograms, the acs 
tions, the shapes of 2 and TI. ‘OF there features many may 
indeed, be found in writing of the Hellenistic period, especi 
in the cursive script. But together in unison, as here, they ies 
gest an attribution to the early imperial period, which comeides 
remarkably well with the artistic indications. To insist on 
dating them earlier is to press for the less natural interpretation 
in the face of the more natural onc. 
A. G, Woonreab, 


A History of the Athenian Constitution to the End of 


the Fiith Century B.C. are een Pp. x + 420, 
Clarendon Press, 1952 5 

"The reviewer regrets that he is solel ansible for wont and 

in the review of this book, which is one yreponsible for utstanding value to 


all stucdents of ancient Athens, 
The last few years have seen the publication of festive 5 
Althis and the text and commentary of the Atthidogra 
the same scholar’s F.GrH, , 4 Commentary on the Ancient aiariais 
Seon (Nos. 4242-934), Vol. J (Text), Vol. If (Notes). Mir. 
ignett was able to use the former in the preparation of his 
book, but not the commentary on the Atthi hers, though 
he was mot unaware, as he tells us in his preface, of Jacoby’s 
views. His book, therefore, in timely fashion as a 
re re-examination of the confused and obscure and very 
ently sources, especially the Athenion 
Puliteia, In | the latter in particular he takes the 
coitital ittitude of doch endl de Bechet which is to the good, 
for those who feel more confidence in the sources of our in- 
formation and their interpretation will know bow to react, 
while those who are not = in Athenian constitutional 
history camnot but benefit encounter with Mr. bia 
if ied wii od to exercise their own judgement Ost 
“he has done right to stop were he doves, at the 
cid a the “De ith century, and eo om the * minor modification of 
to changing conditions * of the period to 
coee c Tes pots easy to dee how tuch po peices ey 
should be imchuckedd : account of the od 51a-480, of 
Themistocles, Cimon, and the Decline ane all of the Athenian 
Empire, must introduce a good deal of Nacgrcnnd: SeuTbe 


oo because of their 
Date of Solon's Leg banish wit he tte 


e Revolution of 411 (xt) The Tnsiailation 
Most of these deal with problems and 
cc; there has been a tendency on 
‘a Althis) to relegate too much to 
(with an inadequate index as in 
ie Finnsts dacs notin os this error, and indeed attains 


Sratcgia (Xi), Th 


of the ‘Thirty Xill). 
mati frat 
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a happy mean in most cases between what be includes in the text 
and what in a ca, 

The basic divisions of his treatment are the obvious and casen- 
tial ones: the Sources; from Monarchy to Aristocracy: the 
Aristocratic State; Solon; from Solon to Cleisthenes; (Cleris- 
themes; from Cleisthenes to Ephialtes; the Revolution of 462; 


Radical Democracy; Decline and Fall of the Athenian Empire 
{rightly introduced by a section headed * The Supremacy of 
Pericles"), From time to time the sources are particularly 


scrutinised in the text (as in the case of the reforms of Cleis- 
thenes), and the whole approach is critical. If it is right to 
out that Hignett is at times as prone to conjecture as the 
sea is only fair to add that the bases for his conclusions are 
nearly always fully presented, The book dors not make casy 
(especially in some of the appendices), as might be 
expected, buf at times abbreviation in exposition or argumen 
leads to a certain obscurity which could have been avoided, 
though at the cost of increased | 

There are many good points; 12 ff. on the documen 
evidence in gen¢ral: throughout the carlier part of the 
Hignett’s great service is to make quite clear the degree of our 
knowledge or ignorance. He shows excellent sense on Peisis- 
tratus and. the cake on the authorities for Cleisthenes’ 
reforms and on Cleisthenes and the Arespagus. He rightly re- 
jects, and with good arguments, a Cleisthenic introduction of 
ostracism. There are many others, too numerous to detail here, 
throughout the book. 

It is certain also that many Sot a will provoke criticism and 
alternative interpretation. 47 Deniourget aa ‘ craftsmen’. 
Palmer's suggetion that he group ted holders of 
* public” land (Inaugural Lecture, *Achacans and Indo- 
European * (Oxford, 1955), 12 FL) makes an interesting com- 
menton thridea, 959. On the [onian four tribes, bere bound 
up with the colonisation of Ionia, which seems to be dated to 
the twelfth century. More is neecled here on this thorny prob- 
lem. How does the Tonian four-tribe system fit into the 
gradual |?) process of the ry mph of Attica? 83. Gould 
cavalry ever be a * chief pin ak in war" Bes Hignett hardly 
discusses sufficien velopment of hoplite phalanx, 
The chapter on Solon Sites the least satisfactory i impression of 
any in the book, but thisis mevitable, Hignett senably rejects 
(68) the introduction of coined moncy as the cause or main. 


cause of the economic crisis, If the introduction of coinage i 
East Greece and in Aegina is dated Ser staat tele 
(NG 1950, 189) his view is Hignett ia not very 


clear about the Mettemorai: were os debtors who could not 
alienate their land because of family not mdividual land-tenure? 
Something might here have been said about the problem of 
land tenure and the question of the acquisition of land by those 
who had made fortunes in other ways (there must have been 
RTT of these even In non-comme Athens}, Hignett Bee TIS 
correct in stressing Taek cectaced! implications of Solon's reforms 
and of the crisis whi uced them. But whom does he 
have in mind when he says ee Solon'’s su ers included 
not only the farmers, but some of the rich influential cisi- 
geng as well’? Tt is not clearly explamed by defining them as 
(roa—g) landed non-Eupatrid farmers. Hignett's discussion 
of the sup Solonian Council of Four Hundred is a valu- 
able one (he makes a good point in connection with Aristion’s 
on behalf of Peisistratus), But if it can be argued 
{i 50) that the Council of Five Hundred was created by 
leuthenes as a probouleutic organ ‘not encroaching on the 
suing of the Arcopagus but hdd a necesary safeguard 
against the abuse of power by the magistrates and the ular 
assembly * why need such functions be disputed for the Solonian 
Council? 95. On 5 the Chiot iepeviptiog (Tod 1) and 
Recetas Bs Fe the Solonian council, council, sec now A. Andrewes, In- 
augural Lecture, * Probeulewis: Sparta’s Contnbution to the 
Technique of Government ' pOstore, 1954), pp. 21-2. T can- 
not follow Hignett’s argument from the Ionians’ greater (cul- 
tural) development which made ‘ thern politically mature 
enough to experiment with constitutional novelties....* 8, 
The question of the admission of the thetes to the Asembly ts a 
thomy one. poe ey Sen OO ne Sales ‘landless men", yet 
according to the classification of the tele they might enjoy: up to 
200 measures income per year, The status of the fourth class 
is one on which Hignett can clearly not make wp his mind (sce 
of the too, Meaning of term mutes? 117-18, The question 
Thetes come up again, The Thetes are called * By ee 
men"; whence, then, came their income, and how was it 
equated with measures of corm or oil; and does this apply only 
to the Thetes? 1.40, ‘The phratry position i is made too casy by 
Hignett, as in 1.43, likewise, the question of money equivalence 
reais over too lightly, 154. The date of Themis 
archonship is too put in the nineties (Cadoux, 
7s Ngee i948) 116-17, dismisses Gormme's view too 
ightly), and the whole explanation of the rise and career of 
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Themistocles carries little conviction (159 ff). 175. No 
factory reason emerges for the rise in impo tance of the 
gol, as the importance of the archons has been stressed 
ethgsd anna tk Baga (353). 161-2. Militiades’ * inflex- 
ible hostility to Persia’. Is this ; did Darius know of it 
(Her. VI 41)? 1Ba. The Alemaconidac pro-Hippias in 490 
5.c. A surprising conclusion, and the posible origin of of the 
discreditable story as an anti-Periclean slander deserves a men- 
tion. On the whole rib a 1b (166-92) Hignett dis- 
Plays something less caution and forgets the con- 
peep eta he toy harry edamame the Bibbosvepty” > 
1 921-3 should figure in i 
ie. On the Elder Elder Atibiades wee now Hlopra XXI (1938), 9-6 1-8. 
226. Restriction of the strategia to holders 
more discussion as also does inicrcing queentias of Chitcaioet 
of the decline in the value of moncy and rise in the price of 
one w wag ecw gull peers 255. The ci ip law 
aboot aos faxpecrnaseareregcate But need we see in it 
more than an att t to restnict the number of those enjoying 
the advantages of Empire? 256, The ‘three parties’. Are 
— nestbe divisions he soapao ia , with @ too facile equation of 
urban proletariate with oli- 
erates, pepe ee matical? But what of a man like 


Ricias? ges On Pericles’ * pacific policy * of now Beaumont’s 
on the ee ne alliance as to 433 Bc. 

IS LXXIT (1952), 9. aay a le nearly half the 
Kivesiane lived in + Bes ‘ised But did not 


many own pen in the country i dts did not this influence 
their attitude to war with Sparta? 260 ff. The effects of the 
demagogues are well set out; their origins and economic and 
social status are barely discussed. The period after the Peace 
of Nicias with demagoguery on the one hand, and extreme party 
discipline on the other (267), with Alcibiades as a complicating 
element, presents a strange aspect. Hignett hardly does justice 
to it ar to the narrow line between demagogue and oligarch as 
esented by Peisander, Phrynichus, and Critias. 
Thur these ace meal exiticieta to set against so much that is 
well thought-out and well expressed, provocative but not too 


x. 
R. J. Hopper. 


See Does se S econo: By M. T. Pmaso. 
Palermo: Presso d’Accademia, 1954. Pp. 77. Price not 


stated. 

This study of Doson is on the whole rather slight; it is a pity 
that Miss Piraino was not able to tackle the subject on a some- 
what more ambitious scale, The reign involves many debatable 
problems, and it may be well to eer her attitude to some 
of them, She believes (surely wrongly) that Chryseis was the 
concubine rather than the wife of De of Dewctrne II (p. 7); she is 
non-committal on the battle of Andros; she discusses <r 
the view of P. Treves (perhaps because she regards 
Fine’s criticism as adequate) that Doson engineered t c oa 
menean War, nor that of F. W. Walbank that Doson ma have 
by Aratus in creating the Symmachy, nor oe Tieees 


been inspired 

ver: that the Macedonian people remained outside the Sym- 
(she does, however, reject out of hand the hypothesis 

or © wows of Sy 


gf YL Red Nara Des ewa cere ie a0 
state; p. 6, nm. 19); Treves in the view that the Sym 
machy was primarily anti-Roman and believes that Doson’s 
alliance with Demetrius of Pharos also shows his policy to have 
been potentially anti-Roman; she docs not mention the doubts 
felt by many about the tradition of Rome's relations with the 
Acarnanians in 239. In regard to Doson'’s Carian ition 
she has unfortunately failed to notice references, published be- 
, to the important Carian inscription which shows that 
had authority there in the third year of his reign (see 
1 inert, in Holleaux, , IV (1952), 162; P. Fraser, 
Been naintained » 170). Thus Doson's authority in Caria will have 
sarhestaldiedd ‘Cadtnalecak tele sean’ nach tot with sit tear 
handed Caria over to Ptolemy (as suggested on p. 43) as a quid 
pro cecrdenad x wmnyre Scr 
One basic 


essor Demetrius [1 is generally 
290/29 B.c., but attempts at greater pre- 
cxsion have not reached agreement. The majority of historians 
pee coder ger ngp in 229; Beloch hesitated between winter 


230): ¢ in the summer or autumn 229. Now 
Ale ‘sing’ fos expedition a rejecting Beloch's 
atteropt to place the Roman to ria Poly- 
bius 2.44.2 roughly synchronises wi bs Dessetehar’ death) in 228 
— of 229, taut she sLagrin (p. 3) ) Demetrios” death as carly 
* the beginning of the summer of 230° because she believes 
that Gonatas died 241/40 (p. 61). is should have been 
argued in greater (a mere reference to E. Manni’s views is 
scarcely enough, since it is far from certain that they are cor- 
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joay of SR ei ie ets aie: Beceeiae ae acek tee Cas 
of later events: thus she assigns Doson's Dardanian cam- 
gt a (this 
is removed from the more usual 227 for no very cogent 


reason). Tom. Desiouinn (Te. king: Actagocoy ead Pale 
ac from Demetrias * To Antigonus hilip ’ 
(Bull. Corr. Heil. 1950, P. Bas (Oty erentrudb ye ens be hci 
sideration of Doson Doson’s position as Emitpomes and Parcs. 

Some of Miss ies ‘a caey combicssis wage eee 
Macedonian affairs at very considerable length, She has 
ari at greater brevity of treatment, but it is a 
pi a ees Gaol came the problems more fully 
and has not attempted to assess more closely the achievement of 

H. H. Scutrarp. 


Nenct. Pp. 199. Turin, 1953. 
This work is not a full-scale ‘ Life e of Pyrrhus ", with detailed 
discussion of all his military and other activities, but rather, as 
indicated by the sub-title, an t to assess the significance 
his career in the wider setting of the political relations of the 
Mediterranean world. Only against this Nenci 
rightly believes, can Pyrrhus’ career be properly understood. 
But an analysis of Pyrrhus’ world must be preceded by an evalua. 
inc Bees Rabaiald wary dp tocgbe nat ge Neglect of this, N. 
believes, has ted in the communis opinio that Pyrrhus was 
primarily an adventurer, a view that has arisen because political 
anes have been based too exclusively upon biographical 
elements 
The views of R. Schubert (1877) and B. Niese (1896), who 
tried to differentiate between the pro-Pyrrhic Greek sources 
the etal tar sage neyo have not been year mi 
supersed t for are inadequate because t 
the influence of Pyrrhus’ own trogvfuera, which will ten 
not a ‘ diary * but a ive official justification of events, 
N, attempts to trace this tradition (in, ¢g., Frontinus and in 
Diodorus via Timacus) and believes that the primary nucleus 
of our sources is the influence of Pyrrhus’ personality, # it, & 
biographical nucleus, with ethical interest. Rome's contri- 
bution was curious: instead of dec Pyrrhus’ personality, it 
Sugiot Jo Sncrens ie Heemtnees Of aes Roman o (Curtus, 
Fabricius, Claudius) by contrasting their loyalty with his. 
Only three Greck sources escaped ser influence: Lyco- 
phron (ll. 1446 ff. refer to not Alexander; dated ¢. 
273 8.0.), the papyrus edited by W. Schubart (Griech. Liter. 
Pap. 1950, n. 39) shri toa = torobably third-century) moral- 
- cg, Fara dei assage from Bio aod, se 
ense, p. 43), whic ners oo ihretge 5 as Tarn 
first eR aa refers to cb pha N. believes that 


only Pyrrhus is meant, and pikipoe eeklaeetn trace to a Cynic source the 
topos in the report of Cincas (Plut. Pyr. 19), who represents 
ynic reason opposed to Pyrrhus’ desire for action. Apart from 
this enya Bs which represents a Cynic Life, critical of Pyrrhus’ 
ambitions, the popular Hellenistic biography was laudatory, 
separ Pyrrhus the warrior, his severity and humanity, 
above all Pyrrhus as the enemy of Rome. From this 
moralising and often ex eoentw attitude to facts we must attempt 


to free ourselves by turning to the political, social, and economic 

USjieos pedereabe, actacciogt, ecloweby, aad moamaeren 
t ce, y, Cpigraphy, 

All the interesting ‘sobtente wnt ereculati thr which 

N. leads his readers cannot receive adequate notice still 


title of Ke But behi 


power: Alexandria 
world i in which its trade could fou ond it 


ing Pyrrhus to the chariot of , " 
Pyrrhus of Laid: power? ta 0h 


When Pyrrhus t to Epirus, to 
Ptolerny’ “3 his destin was already largely deter. 
mined. argues that Ptolemaic foreign serve suployet 
conguest only for commercial cada that s adoption 
ician coin standard in 305 and its ex 

265 represents an anti- witcan cree te 
western markets; that th this was consistently 
maintained; that earlier Egypt had supported and 


indeed hacd inspired his African 


it turned to Pyrrhus, whose made Epirus 
a real international acd jae that, See bering failed, 
reconstruction 


Egypt finally turned to Rome in 273. 
Ptolemaic policy will certainly not remain unchallenged, while 
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M.'s further thes: is equally provocative. With Prolemaic 
eae ie expansion in the West blocked only by Carthage, and 
with atestbel grad ont at ovine Pocegmty prt opengl 
phan ge ton Pyrrhus’ expedition to the West must form 

part of Pt esigns: it was im fact directed not against 
Rome but against et common enemy of Egypt repay the Western 


For Nenci, all Pyrrhus’ and 
aiplowatie activities in Italy and Sicily, and Rome's 
with Carthage, this interpretation, Manifold objec- 


tions will saemtdintty rears to rare ds pean N. has offered 
peta Las answers, but i Pyrrhus aimed at Carthage 
sey wy id be he ever involve himself in the Tarentine request 
for help in a war Rome in Italy (even tho he may 
have : Raman a powers why rather be not 
peaieug: wo thee Byracsiane recent t he would have welcomed in 
280 that ee iy iacions he eee ye PES they in fact 
sent two years later? (N. would say that he needed the 
Tarentine fect.) May not his desire not to fight Rome date 
only from after his initial failure in Italy when his second rather 


than his exclusive} aon may haye the more desirable? 
Individual blems cannot be discussed here, but it should 
be emphasised that this book is an important contribution which 


will be welcomed by everyone interested in the early years of 


the third century. N. shows mastery of the ancient evidence 
and the moder literature. and thoughtful, he argues 
clearly and does not fear to challenge aceepted opinions. He 
discusses many problems of the tod i in considerable detail, 
and cinch thi that he has to say is and convincing ; 


and even where a reader may hesitate to follow, he will still 
find N. stimulating and persuasive. 
H. H. Scunnanp. 


The Theory ol the Mixed Constitution in Antiquity. A 

critical analysis of Polybius' political ideas. By 

K. von Farrz. Pp. xiv + 490. New York: Columbia 
University Press, 1954. 97-50 

This is a stimulating book, wide learning and marked. by 

exemplary lucidity, Von Frite’s main subject, beat indicated 

in the sub-tithe, is Fo cts: meal backpanel thought. A study of his 


i itical snd i inte! Stoic miluence i not 
very hi Be raedniots fg race pepe and composition of his 
baticy forms und: his polisieal theory 


is then analyses cy a amasst i in the light of an elaborate re- 
interpretation (often very acute) of “se development of Roman 
Republican institutions, and mm comparison with Hobbes’ 
pera of sovereignty. I cannot here attempt a summary of his 
reasoning; those who care for the study of Greek political 
thought, of Polybius of Roman institutions must read the 
book, J shall confine myself to observations on a few points of 
concern 0 the Hellenist; dissent implies no disrespect to von 
Fritz, whese views command attention and provoke further 
thought and enquiry. 

He rightly age the idea of the mixed constitution to the 
belief that power corrupts combined with admiration for 7 
woo, Voiced first in a political context by Solon (echoed, as he 
might have noted, in Eumen. 526. aq7.; 696). Fear of unre- 
strained power in tteelf might produce the doctrine that govern- 
ment must be subject tc laws; this could be, but did not 
need to be, linked with the theory of the mixed constitution 
(ef. Politicus}. Von Fritz (p. 219) says that P. had at least 
wy thar at Rome there was no authority above the law. 

P. is not expressly making that point; and did the discre- 
tionary character of imperiem, exemplified in the growth of ts 
hontrariun, and the sovercienty of comifia and presiding magis- 
trate, when in agreement and not checked by veto, correspond 
to Greek notions of the rcign of fixed laws? 

Von Fritz finds no clear expression of the theory before 
Plato's Lows, But Plato was not its sole originator, angindrs the 
same time Isocrates (vii 26-7; xii 190-2, 159: ili 24 1 ha ow 
relevant) and winamed theorists to whom Aristotle alludes (PF 
t265h 333 12796 99) were preaching other versions. We may 
take it further back, Aristotle knew of those who regarded 
Solon's constitution as mixed. “The Moevexexus 29fc says that 
Athens has always been an aristocracy, though some call it a 
democracy and others by other names. Athens has basics, 
yet the le controls most things, while the best men secure 
office. Now Aristotle (Pol. 12g4b 34) suggests that there is no 
better mark of a mixed constitution than that it may be (m- 


eagat N called either aristocracy or democracy; and the men- 
Past i rtant bernletr shows: that we have bere an at- 
io wrest ideal of the mixed constitution to ft demo- 


ane Athens and to alow that it is bry fries politeia, for which 
democrats as well as oligarchs c claim to stand. The 
allusive character of the attempt Shame that the theory was 
al in the air, surely a of the endemic stasis of the 
late century. ‘There is then no difficulty in finding an 
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Kod roe 
ToAAOds yiysipacs ; Mr. de Ste Crom shows (Historia V, 4 plea that 
the moderates of 411 did not (as-von F, thinks) limit the franchise 

The mixed constitution was thought (as in 411) to kt) 99 soiree 
against forcign enemies by esta internal 

Lows gabe). But it was also a dedge to delude Fhe eines 
appropriate in 41t as later; checks and balances normally suit 
conservative interests, and the * justice °, at which it professedly 
aimed, was the distribution of nehts, where, as the best people 
thought, they bel ; the people are only to think thar they 
enjoy uality (of. Cie, de leg, tl 24), 

Titz decs not discuss all variations of the theory, His 
thatructive comparison of Plato's and Polyvbius’ views on the 
origin of society makes me regret the more that he has not cen- 
trasted fully Pobybtus with Aristotle on the mixed constitution. 
P., as he shows, took too littl: account of social factors and failed 
to sec that no constitution can survive if a very wh ge Aa 
of the population has no interest in its mation. (298). 
Aristotle had anticipated such a criticism; less concerned with 
constitutional forms, he suggests a genuine social compromise, 
to take account of the interests both of property and the masses, 
and allows that this may only be workable with a large middle 
pet mediating between rich and poor (such as did not exit at 

cme). 

Won Fritz says that it came as a revelation to P. that Rome's 
power was duc to her constitution [p. 30). But to Greeks in 
general the peliteia determined what a city was: it was then the 


earlicr allusion in Thucydides’ perpia by te roby BAL your 


source of is power (Hdt.i65; Thuc. i 1; Men. Resp. Lar. ir 
on Sparta; Hat. v 73 with vi 131; Thuc. ii 96, 4 on ) or 
weakness (Isocr. vii 12 on Athens). (National ber might 


be associated with the pofifeia asim Pericles’ Funeral 5 
laudations of Sparta, and in Polyb, vi 47, 1; 59, 6, etc.) 

was almost incvitable that P. should look first to the eine 
constitution, and also, confronted by its wenakie, should take it 
to be a model instance of the mixed constitution; the most 
powerful state must have the best constitution, and Plato, 
Anstotle, the Stoics (Diog. Laert, vu 13) all agreed the paeth 
was the best practicable, Hence P.’s treatment is (as von 
Fritz shows) schematic and often unrealistic. Each admirer 
of the mixed constitution fitted facts to his owm Procrustean 
pattem. The Adenexenus gives us one example, Blackstone in 
modern times another, Sparta, stable and powerful, had to 
confonn tothe ideal; the ephorate, ignored by P., could then 
be variously regarded as democratic (Laws 6g2a ; Pol. L265, 5b33 3 
reyobr7|, oligarch (Archytast ap Stob. iv 1, 198) or * tyrannic * 
{ Laaeeis arid; Sb4go). “The first view “fide aii analogy in 
P.'s over-estimate, which von Frits (301) takes too seriously, of 
the democratic roles of the tibunes, * mancipia nobilimm ", 
So, too, the fundamentally oligarchic feature of the Spartan 
syatem, the exclusion of most emonians from citizen 
nghts, is always ignored, just as P. ignores the timocratic 
otganisation of the cumifia centuriata, In general, P.'s observa- 
tion was directed, and limited, by the framework of Greek 
political philosophy. Hence, despite ii 2g, he forgot Rome's 
resource: in manpower, in which Philip V, a Jes doctrinaire 
observer, bad seen the prime source of Rome's strength ; and he 
had no eyes for that liberality with the citienship and skill in 
organising her allies which marked Rome off from Grerk 


pick all the defects he sees in it, von Fritz claims for P,'s 


theorising an important Nectleben in modern times, Macchia- 
velli, he notes, drew heavily on it, but hardly perhaps for a very 
significant of his own thought. Vain repetitions of P.— 
or Aristotle—on the mixed constitution had lithe relevance in 
an age of large territorial states, when religion was more often 
the main wsue than social tension, In and after the seventeenth 
century we find a new doctrine of the balanced constitution, 
ft shares with the old a distrust of power, abused if unrestricted, 
anc employs some of the old terms. But it differs radically : 
(a) in form; (6) in purpose. (a) The separation of powers is 
very different Be Aristotle’s balance of intercéts, or P."s fusion 
of monarchic, aristocratic and democratic institutions. Montes. 
quicu's £tat mogeérd is the British constitution, as he understood 
it (Esprit des lois xi 6); his analysis even of the Roman system, 
in which he found another , relates to the disthibution 
of powers, with small reference to P, (xi 12-9). ‘True, his view 
that there should also be monarchic, aristocratic, and demo- 
cratic elements in the balanced constitution ene to recall 
ancient Sheen but (i) they play preety the roles of King 
Lords, and Commons in England ) this was mo essenti 
part af his doctrine, and was () An deseaed in America, when 
it was put into practice. (6) cient theorists Praised the 
mixed constitution for stability, power, a just in- 
equality. Montesquieu and his iollowers that a of 
powers was required to preserve liberty. ‘This was a new note: 
only democrats in antiquity Herek liberty above allele. The 
clnitheria, long preserved in P.'s view by the Lycurgan system, 
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was surely, confra von Fritz (109), the independence of Sparta, 
not the liberties of Spartans, Cicero (de rep. ii 57) held that 
the mixed constitution at Rome gave the c* satis libertatis * 
—to make them content. and prevent ition; liberty was 
not the prime aim, The ancient theory was a reaction to 


dlasis anc radical dem: cy, the modern to Stuart prerogative 
and Bourbon despotiam. In the eighteenth century autocracies 
could guarantee power abroad, and apparently order at home, 


but at the peril of individual freedom; but now that the 
equation of wakq and 4vGee7 no longer seemed applicable, and 
few could share Burke's feeling that the state was ‘a hip 
in every virtue and in all perfection", individuals to be 
left alone by governments over which they had so litth: control. 
Classical thought may colour the new doctrine: its effective 
influence cannot be asserted without close investigation, It 
would have been valuable to have had more than an obiter 
dictum from von Fritz. But Polybius warns us to judge an 
author by what he chooses to give, not what he omits; von Fritz 
bran ptvest ta: nink, ied se ove been Oe Wenet 
. 4. Bauer, 


Apokrimata. Decisions of Septimius Severus on 
matters. Text, translation, and historical analysis by 
W. L. Westermann. Legal commentary by “A. A. 
ScHILLER. New York: Columbia University Press, 1954 
(London; Geoffrey Cumberlege). Pp. x-+ rit, with 
i facsimile. Gos, 

The joint eclitors of this important text can hardly be said to 
have co-operated. Professor Westermann transcribedl the 
papyrus, wrote a translation, and added some historical notes, 
including a complete list of Severus’ constitutions preserved in 
the Be as Ginette ce te 
all this evidently without consulting Eas legal calleageae: Pro 
fessor Schiller useel Professor Westermann’s transcript, but made 
a second translation of his own—wisely, since Professor Wester- 
fann's vernon is clearly wrong on many legal points. In his 
commentary he flatly contradicts his colleague on a monber of 
points. Thus, Profesor Westermann, on the ¢ griori ground 
that Severus and Plautianus must have known Greek, declared 
that the document was originally written in that ' 
Eromeecx Schiller proves with » wealth of examples that it is x 
translation from the Latin. ‘This is hardly a satisfactory way 
af publishing an important document, but to make matters 
worse, it has subsequently transpired that Professor Wester- 
mann's transcript of the text was wrong on a number of im- 

rant points. A corrected text has now been published by 

csor Youtic in Chronigu: df” +. (1935). 927-453 
and in the same place Professor Schuller has © consequential 
changes in his legal commentary—amounting in two cases to a 
new treatment of a quite different legal problem from that posed 
by the faulty original text. The reader must therefore use the 
book only as corrected by the artiche. In this review the revised 
text and commentary will be discussed. 

The document consists of thirteen rescripts (or suseripte) of 
Severus and his elder son, posted in the stoa of th= gymnasium 
at Alexandria peters Ly erat sey sa legal ed eae ts 
eoncem a variety of topi inbtrative and , ane, ae th 
are very laconic andthe fitelii which they answered have 
not been ied, offer a wide Geld for conjecture. Professor 
Schiller ‘Wi ak great ingenuity in reconstructing the situations 


to which the i MRE cnn Golan ed 
out the legal pro involved, making use both of the st 

texts of Roman low and of the papyrological texts which illus- 
trate the local law of Egypt. Among the legal problems dis 
cused are the sale of mortgaged property on foreclosure, the 
guardianship of orphans, the renunciation of an inheritance by 
a minor, the legal capacity of women, and the order of pro- 
ceedings when a will was contested asa forgery. Of acdminis- 


trative interest are rulings on hereditary Egyptian priesthods, 
and illness as an excuse for liturgies. To the historian the most 
exciting rescript is that in which the emperor states that his 
practorian prefect, Flavius Plautiames, will investigate the 
comuinal activitie: of a certain Comon. There are also some 
tantalsing scraps of evidence on the vexed question of judicial 
procedure in provinces. The phrase € riagatos (extra 
erdiman) occurs in one rescript, apparently in connection with 
the appointment of guardians. In another an official summons 
of the accused is promised if the question (alleged forgery of a 
will) is tv +f wafe rae Geryvebowoy (in onding cognition). On 
the other hand, in a civil action it is stated that Sucsaths SoSijera 
(imder debitur), and in another case the promises that if 
the defendant (0 tax-farmer) is not involved in Comon's 
criminal activities as an accessory, the plaintiff will have the 
governor of the province as tader (Gmcon¢), presumably in a 
civil action, ‘The language of the rescripts seems to apy 
distinction between cognifie in criminal trials, anc indizix 

in civil actions, but is too vague to prove it. 
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__ Professor Schiller is perhaps sometimes too zal andl 
ingenious, presuming in a knowledge w which 
they probably did not possess. To judge by rescripts 
preserved in the Codex J Petitioners often asked 
the most elemen and stated the issue in a very 


tary 
confused way. May not the fourth rescript be a reply to a ram- 
biting ieussigatar that the creditor had sold the mortgaged 
pl y and violently taken possession of the debtor's lanes 
sed craaciate the two simple principles that on the one 
the sale of pledges cannot be rescinded, and that, on the other 
hand, the governor will restore to the owner ion of band 
ted by violence? In the twelfth rescript the situation also 
seems quite simple. ‘The petitioner has renounced his inheri- 
tance and it has been confiscated—there must have been fiscal 
claims inst it exceeding the assets. He has no claim to 
restitutia in intern 24 a miner—presumably the time Hmit for 
path auch a ane ee out. He erie teen 
Te vous Tew Tpceecow. is surely cannot mean th lari: 
but the fiscal rules re 


les governing the sale of confiscated ty. 
= = A. 1 Me fous, 


De Phylakieten in ear mica serie a degen pte. By P. 
Koo. Pp.x+ #33. Amsterdam: Studentendrukkerij 
* Poortpers ', 1954. Price not stated, 

This doctoral dissertation ts a thorouwsh and workman-like 
cxamination of all existing evidence for the activities of the 
phylacites in Prolemaic t, in the course of which the histories 
of the phylacites, archiphylacites, epistates of phylaci and 
idiary officials, together with the pylaciton-tax, are carefully 
traced, There is also a; im ton on the function of 
cilinnt, beat conchaon ant mnie (oreo ek oo 
utili a brief conclusion and in ish), the 
usual notes and indexes, ‘All known reser references to the p ites 
are examined in their context, and the strands of information 
so acquired drawn together into a coherent p 

Kool inclines to the view that Ptolemy I, or even Alexander, 
adopted the office of phylacites after finding it as an already 
existing institution in Egypt; the office might be held by Greeks 
or ians, but the possibility that Arabs also held it has, since 
oe ication rains i i ase Byres 

roningen in Admemosyne, [V, VILE, 1955: "ApoSiquientrou in P. 
Hamb. 1, 104 should read Spyypitoxitoy. Phylacitac were found 
in the towns and villages of the yopa but not in the Greek metro- 
poles, They were responsible, first and foremost, for the 
maintenance of security and public order, the arrest of offenders, 


and the investigation of the evidence against them. In the 
second century 8.c, we find the epistater phylaciton, who heads the 
i ation of the nome, assisted by the archiz ylacites 


and a secretary, himself trying and judging cases in pri- 
vate delicts, which in the third century he would have referred 
to the straterus, but there is no trace of the employment of the 
archiphylacites in a similar capacity. Apart from this respansi- 
bility for private property and for offences against the state, the 
phylacitae were also commissioned to act for officials in charge 
of various their oldest yer Pigiin ny Suhansiy mx 
being the custody ofthe crops. Again, they ee a ¢ cooployed 
ag escorts for transport by land and sea, in first instance 
State-owned only; possibly, they were also instructed to guard 
the royal pastures and to collect prazing fres. Kool tends to 
connect pad ac bnaperan tv eorctoyew), whom he regards as a 
ial br organised on military lines for police-actions on a 
larger scale and forsperial services, with the ‘eleruchs among the 
phylacitae *, the cleruchy having been introduced for the benefit 
of phylacitae by Ptolemy Philopator, so that it was possible, at 
least by the end of the second century n.c., for Egyptian phy- 
lacitar to become sitcam and so gain Greek nationebty: 
‘ eleruchs among the phylacitac" had a separate organisation, 
perhaps even their own epistatae and grammateir, and possibly 
a place can be found in their number, as cnmmunndenk oF groups 
in military squadrons, even for the mysterious decani. 

An yes of the royal ordinances recently edited by Turner 
ev enaieh sig Wane en Sener le Kool to throw 
even greater heht on the police-organisation of Ptolemaic Egypt. 
As it ache aces little developeicat tx the office of phylacites; tts 
im © and authority increased in the second century #.c., 
only to disappear almost entirely under the Roman adminis- 
iration, a tipi sig dumlaced the vce scene in the 
village ; ec piylacites remained, pr became 
of bis Lesticial authority, Kool refuses corn palified  belict to 
Wilcken's view that the Roman centurion succeeded the 
efistates piylaciton, but admits that it was the arrival of a new 
anny igh ripe ae was the principal cause of the dis- 
appearance of the te-~Oficials of the old, though the land 
and taxes of the phylacitar are still mentioned in the third 
Century AD, 

B. R. Rees, 
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The Acts of the P; Martyrs, Acta Alexandrin- 
orum. Edited wi ier socio lg? H. A. Mosummuo, 
Pp. xiii + 299. Oxford; m Press, 1954. 955. 

Those strange documents, commonly known a3 the Acts of 
the Pagan Martyrs, which cast so tantalising a half-light upon 
the question of provincial criticism of the Roman Empire and 
the Emperors, have long been awaiting synoptic collection and 
dscusion. Here we have it, together with the latest additions 
to the series of texts. 

The characteristic of this book is balance, a quality hitherto 
sadly lacking in many studies ofthe Acta, Musurillo has a fine 
sense of literary values, and picks his way with care through the 
snags and pits into which earlier scholars have often fallen. For 
him the Acta derive ultimately from official reports, which have 
been transformed into a new kind of journalistic literature with 
aspecial purpose. “They have elements common to novel and 
mime, but are neither romance nor drama. They show traces 
of Gynic vocabulary in the abuse of government, but their 
authors’ principles are the very reversr of Cynic. They may 
owe something to the late Hellenistic and Roman literature of 
heroic deaths, but their resemblance to Christian martyrologies 
is Superficial and not derivative. Their anti-Semitic tones are 
due to the Alexandrine environment, but are not their core and 
principle, They do not form part of a continuous work nor 
even of a single collection, 

So far M. trims and adapts the luxurious theories of his pre- 
decessors. Then his solution. The Acta are the product of 
the aftronted pride of the aristocratic class of Al ia, anew 

ics of tract ing the indignation of the gymnasiarchic 
families at the ing of Alexandria by Rome, written mostly 
im an anti-Roman political spirit, but sometimes for simple 
ing entertainment. They always reflect the prejudices of 
some members of which were drawn from the 
Roman provincial hierarchy itself and hence less critical of 
Rome than were others. ‘The Acta ceased to be written (though 
not to be read) when Rome made final peace with Alexandrine 
civic pride in the time of Septimius Severus. 

This judicious view is set forth in a series of scholarly ag 
dices in the second part of the book. M. has missed little in 
his gleaning, and ie meres ed to snalkeage she conclusions of 
greatnames. He might aps have iene: wah ang raps 2A 
tather than an iamunnce thes pict account of Claudius in t! 
form of a Cognitio, like the Acta, enshrined in the Apocolo- 
cyntosis. But all in all he gives the best solution yet of the 


problem of the Acta. ; 

_ The first and part of the book contains a publication, 

with full palacographical and historical commentary and partial 

translation, of e ing that may be considered an Acta-text, 
of other relevant d such as the Boule-papyrus. 

The sphere for di nt is vast, but again the judgement of 


ML. tends to bring him out on the side that commands the greater 
probability of truth, though he writes with less authority on 
matters ebhawey than about literary processes. The reviewer, 
who saw this work at an earlier stage, was greatly impresed by 
the deepened understanding of Roman history shown in the 
final version, The interpretation of the historical setting of the 


Trajanic Acta is very apt, The curious asser- 
tion that Trajan’s cabinet was packed with Jews ia ingeniously 
referred to th in the Acta Hermaisci of 

Agrippas and Alexand , of Jewish descent. ML wisely refuses 


to press ereferenees in 's orations to fix an 
exact date for the Hermaiscus incident, but he misses possible 
evidence for dates of composition in the suggestion in these and 
other Acta that an Emperor should not torture a notable of 
Alexandria. The assumption about the privileges of Aonesfiores 
indicates a date for such documents not carlier than the reign 
of Hadrian, when the privileged position of this class first began 
to be established. coat: 

In dating the dramatic moment of the Acta Pauli, with its 
posuble reference to a Jewish revolt, to Hadrian’s first rather 
than ‘Trajan's last years, too much is based on the restoration of 
the name of O. Rammius Martialis, the known Prefect, from 
the three letters ite. “The only Prefect certainly mentioned, and 
that twice, is Trajan’s last man, Lupus. But M. may be right 
for a reason which he does not give: if the trial is to be located 
asin all the other Acta at Rome, only Hadrian is possible. 

As for the Acta Athenodori, one may still doubt, despite M., 
whether the Epistula Caesaris, with its rhetorical and philosw- 
phical overtones, fits Trajan better than Hadrian: compare 
the careful characterisation of Marcus and Commodus in the 
Acta Appiani. Musurillo feels his way carefully through the 
Proopographical mazes of the latter Acta, and be right 
in rejecting Von Premerstein’s identification of the aged man 
Heliodorus with the son of the rebel Avidius Cassius, 

At times a certain timidity is apparent which leads to unduly 
long notes, as in the laborious discussion of the phrase sly a1 
eliieos, clear enough in its context. Henerc, too, his failure to 
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clinch his case boldly in dealing with the Acta Maximi, Here, 
if ever, we have the circulation of the report of a trial and atten- 
dant the trial of a Prefect—written up beyond the 
measure of the official commentary, but with no su propa- 

dist OF fomancing tendency 28 is in the other Acta 
—amply because it was of great interest to the ian public, 
This gives the surest evidence of the ultimate de of the 
Acta on official documents, M, takes the view that the his- 
torical core of narrative in the Acta is generally derived from 
Roman archives and brought to Alexandria, But the emisaries 
who attended the trials could report and circulate just such an 
account as we have in the Acta Maximi without ransacking the 
= Not all of them perished at Rome. 

e new fragment of a ppg. here called Acta Diogenis, is 
cautiously handled by M. His identification of the ‘ old- 
fashioned emperor’ as Vespasian is evidently right in the context, 
which mentions Nero, and whether Diogenes is the critic of 
Titus or not, he certainly belongs to the Cynic gang. But the 
worst problems are those attending the alder of Julin- 
Claudian documents from the Boule- sto the Acta Isicdor. 
mapecting the fantasies of Von Premerstcin, M. sets the problems 
out in all their difficulty, and seeks to solve only what can be 
solved. He argues for the literary character, historical content, 
and Claudian date of the Boule-papyrus, stressing the familiar- 
ity of the document with Roman inistrative methods. The 
Interview with Flaccus and the Gerousia Acta remain an cnigma 
even to M., who suggests, not wholly convincingly, that the 
former contains an account of extortion itt, and can 
find nothing certain in the latter except the existence of the 
Alexandrine Gerousia. He prefers to minimise the historical 
coment of pet gales ee but pore oabe es their complicated 
prosoperraphical problems, and cautic ¥ reinforces the case 
for et the trial of side to the latter rather _ the first 
Year o ucius. His tentative suggestion that the puzzli 
silence of Josephus about this affair was a diplomatic cffort to 
protect the reputation of his patron Agrippa [1 is not implaus- 
ible. But he perhaps underestimates the weight to be given to 
the appearance of Balbillus in the trial, If this is the known 
equestrian personage, then the circumstances of his ape Boe | 
may favour the earlier date rather more strongly M. 
allows, especially if he intervenes in a private capacity. 

But in Ischolars arc more likely to agree than to quarrel 
with M.'s numerous discussion of details. Altogether this 
commentary and reconstruction is a remarkable achievement 
fora young scholar, ‘The texts themeclves have been prepared 
with the usual care and characteristic caution of Musurillo, 
who admits even the most convincing supplements only upon 
sufferance, But better qualified scholars than the reviewer are 
known to have been greatly impressed by the quality of M. as a 
papyrologist. 

A. N. Seemwin-Wurre, 


Achasans and Indo-Europeans. An ina: 
delivered before the University of Oxford on 4 
November 1954. By L.R.Pavwex. Pp.o2. Oxford: 
Clarendon Press, 1955. os. Gal, 

Profesor Palmer has given himself the fascinating task of 
helping to interpret the e of the Pylos tablets, which 
were discovered by Profesor GC. W. Blegen at Ano Engli 
(Morea) in 1939, deciphered by Mr. M. Ventris in 1952, and 
identified as a Greck dialect of the eastern or Arcado-Cyprian 
and Aeolic type by the latter ancl Mr. J. Chadwick in a paper 
published in the FHS in 1953. A tentative and ntary 
account of the structure of this dialect, called * Mycenacan'* or, 

erably, “Old Acharan* by Mr, Chadwick, figures in the 

PS (1954) and is followed there by Professor Palmer's own aper 
* Mycenaean Greek Texts from Pylos', which appears to be the 
basis of the present lecture. ‘This is presented to the reader in a 
Pleasing and clegant style, with few Ispses into the crude 
terminology of modern linguistics, and offers a personal vista of 
Mycenacan polity by drawing on Homer and the cumulative 
and disparate evidence of Hittite, Vedic, Italic, and Germanic. 
Profesor Palmer's picture shapes itself out of a * dark tangle of 
i peat * and is incomplete, to be sure: but what is illumin- 
ated reminds us forcibly of the plausible and abundantly illus- 
trated arguments of Otto Schrader's graceful exay Dis Indo. 
germane® |Leipzig, 1919). We should, however, notably fail 
to keep faith with the best interests of scholarship if we m 
aceepted Professor Palmer's hypotheses without demur, and it 
seems obvious to me that be does not intend us to do so. The 
transparency of hia method of playing * Indo-European themes 
across this defective instrument (the Pylos texts) to see whether 
it responds intelligibly to an Ar 2y¥prian idiom" shows that 
we are on very uncertain ground here and that perhaps too 
much scope is Ieft to surmise. But the task was surely worth 
doing, for in the end, if Mr, Ventris and Mr. Chadwick are right 
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in their main contention, the facts now hidden or distorted may 
later become evident. As Profesor Palmer's knowledge of the 
Indo-European community and its stratification depends on 
what, after all, is a laborrows reconstruction out of the most 
diverse evidence, he i naturally led to follow the only course 
available and interpret the unknown through the known, The 
twist which this gives to the new data results, for instance, in 
imposing on the anisation of Mycenaean Greece the 
familiar features of Germanic feudal system, which in- 
evitably upsets established chronology, But Professor Palmer's 
enthusiasm for his subject is irrepressible and infectious: *T 
venture (he says) to believe, too, that through the now open door 
of Nestor's archives room we can desery, at least in broad out- 
line, the polite of the Indo-Europeans.” We share his faith, 
for he has scho ip and imacinanon, and, best-of all, uses both 


with due moclesty. yea 
# WLAT THE WS, 


Etat actuel de l'interprétation des inscriptions créto- 


mycéniennes. By V. Geoncmy. Pp. 76. Bulgarian 
Academy of Sciences, Sofia,1954. In Russian, with French 
summary, 


Lexique des inscriptions créto-mycéniennes. Ey V. 
Georcev. Pp. 96. Bulgarian Academy of Sciences, 
Soha, 1955. In Russian. 

The present Rector of Sofia University has been known since 
1997 a3 a leading exponent of the theory that evidence can be 
found, in Greek vocabulary and place-nomes, for the edstence 
of an earlier pre-Hellenic or * Pelasgian" language, non-Greck 
but nevertheless Indo-European, 1999-54 aaw the publication 
of three books in which he announced the decipherment of 
Lincar B in terms of such a language; although stated to belong 
to the * Aegean-Asianic* group together with Hittite, the re- 
construction of many of its words and inflections was argued 
from Greek models, It is to Georgiev’s credit thar he was pre- 
pared to consider a Greek element in Linear B at a time when 
it was unfashionable; but in view of more recent developments 
it requires stating that only one of his suggested interpretations 
(that of wiAc, already mace by Evans) agrees with the yoca- 
bulary now revealed, that the process by which he arrived at 
them appears to follow a completely different logic, and that to 

stulate a language which ts at the same time closely related 

h to Hittite and to Greek shows some dimcgurd for the 
ecntlemanly rules of the game. 

His 1954 book is an extended review of Ventris’ and Chad- 
wick’s article in JH LAI (1959), in which somewhat unco- 
ordinated attempts are made both to show the improbability 
of its conclusions and to reconcile them with his own earlier 
interpretations. Jt ends, however, with the admission that the 
Linear FE texts are specifically Greek, and that the attack on the 
* Pelasgian * language must now be transferred to other fronts, 

The second book is a lexicon of most Greek interpretations of 
Linear B words made by scholars up to early in 1945: Georgiev's 
own additions to these show his now more or less complete con- 
formity, The lexicon is intended as a preliminary to the pub- 
lication of some goo texts in translation, similar in scope to 
Venirs and Chadwick's Dactwnents in Afyernoraon Greet; like 
Mergei'’s Glowario micenco (Which appeared almost simultan- 
cously), it dees mot yet include any of the numerous tablet 
found at Fyis aince the war. (Words drawn from the new 
tablets published by Bennett have now been included in the 
second of two supplements to Georgiev's Lexique, diated 1956.) 

Both books contain a short digression into the Linear A 
tablets from Agia Triada, which ‘also contain the Greek 
language *: a conchasion which excites the gravest doubts. 

Micwag. VENTE. 


G. FP. Sater, 
1s, 


Studies in the of Homer. 
Pp. = + 255. Cambridge: University Press, 1959. 

In spite of its modest form, this is an important book, 
fessor Shipp first argues that ~~ ‘ began it career as an instru- 
mental singular’ and developed its other Homeric uses during 
the formation of the pocms, The case is convincingly argued, 
and it is bad luck that it has so soon been | by the 
evidence of the Linear B Tablets (Trans, of the Phil, Soc., 1954 
(1955), p. 11). The limitation of Spseq: to smiles is, however, 
an insignificant part of the analysis of linguistic peculiarities, 
which t his main subject. He examines passages noticed 
in Professor Chantraine’s Grammaire homdrigue [, thus avoiding 
any suspicion of biased selection, and concludes that im the [Mad 
peologisms are i ionately frequent in similes and other 


s which outside the main narrative: a 
icers hical details, descriptions, and comments. ty a. 
good deal of the porm could come under these, headings, 
especially as comment in speeches in inchuled, and we 1 
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some estimate of the number of lines concerned if we are to 
con the neologisms listed as from the narrative (hereafter 
pia, with the shghtly larger number in non-narrative 
(hereafter mise.) which have to be extracted from Chapters iL 
I, V, and VI. An attempt to make the calculation showed 
at once that the two types of passage are inextricably connected 
by sense and syntax, and indeed the author explains several 
neologisms in serr, by disturbance of the narrative to make room 
for a simile; but very roughly it seems that about a quarter of 
the poem should be considered mis, and that in it niogians 
ate eee about four times as frequent as elsewhere, 
while in-serr. there i about a quarter in which they are about 
three times a oeiic" as In 2 rest, im which is therefore 
almost as ‘neologistic” as mite,, A 1-52, Catalogne, K, Olympian 
scenes in 6 and O, Machaon scenes in A, T, and from the death 
of Hector to the end. The neologisms in K are exceptional in 
quality as well as quantity. There are a few surprises; Nestor 
in Ais mob more mistic than the poet of A 1-92, and some 
scenes not generally thought to be the earliest, such as the dream 
and the Aorfatio, are marhedh free from neologisms, 

The author himself is cautious in drawing general con= 
clusions, disclamning (Socratically, one suspects) uate 
knowledge of the literature of the Homeric Question; but since 
his results are already being quoted in support of a Peisistratean 
* poet of the similes.’, it ig umportant to note what the evidence 
does not prove. “The cumulative effect of the estab 
lishes relative, not absolute, lateness, Certain Atticisms and 

later than surviving documents are very rare, and must 
still be considered individually, It may be doubted if the new 
always superseded the old immediately (some English ers 
still use ‘ gotten"), or if, for > Amprevig sect Aide tds 
(p. 094) is adapted from the Ayres or from a formula older than 
both, In any case, they are not particularly localised, and 
their number too small for the statistical method, What docs 
seem to be established is that neologisms are needed four or five 
times more often to express the thouchty, actions, and orna- 
ments which make the poem into the liad than to narrate 
routine acti such as battles, journcys, meals, and cape 
the main themes presumably of earlier poetry, for which 
traditional language eed 

The statement of the evidence is clear and objective. ‘There 
are gol comments on such subjects as the influence of metre, 
the adaptation of formulae, the development of similes, and the 
unwisdom of emending words in mis. in conformity with usage 
in ga Tt is to be hoped that the author will give us more, 
with more emphasis on his qualitative g ings of neologisms 
(p. 19), and a er atialifela of diferent kines of Reeibeitin 


passages. 
D. H, F, Gray, 


Sprachgeschichte und Wortbedeutung. Festschriit 
ous ne eheaaane ar. Pp. 474. Bern: Francke, 1954. 
Ea a 

This Festscnift, consisting of nearly forty esays presented to 
A. Cebasunner i honour of his seventieth birthday by pupils, 
colleagues, and friends, is an appropriate tribute to the fertile 
and many-sitler! learning of a scholar, the list of whose publica- 
tions eta to 1954 inclusive contains almost 600 items, The 
number diversity of the contributions make a critical review 
of them imposible; what is attempted here is no more than to 
display the riches of the volume, in the hope that its very char- 
acter will exempt the reviewer from the condition laid down by 

J. Whatmough, that ‘a review, to be worth recording, sho 
possess the distinction of adding something tm the subject * (p, 


‘n 

Only one article has no reference to linguistic questions—that 
of O, Gigon, who examines the treatment of the foundation 
legends by Roman historians, with ial reference to the 
various accounts of Numuter, Amuliua, and the binh and ex- 
posure of the Twins; M. Leumann’s essay on the relation of the 
Church Slavonic Kiev Manuscript to its Latin original is of 
interest almost exclusively for Slav and ecclesiastical history. 
Of the remainder it is artvisable, since this synopsis is intended 
for the clissicist, to mention first those articles which are not 
relevant, or not specially relevant, to classical studies: G. 
Decters's classification of expressions for * to have * in Georgian, 
F. Edgerton's semantic notes on Buddhist Hybrid Sanskrit, 
K. Jaberg’s study of the words for ‘ sling (Schieuder) " in the 
Romance languages, F. B. J. Kuiper’s notes on two Rigvedic 
loan words, C. Regamey on the engative construction in modern 
Indo-aryan, L, Renou on the development of the infinitive in 
Vedic, and 2 methodological study, using Baltic material, by 
A. Senn, Three contributions concern the Indo-European 
field as a whole; G. Bonfante discusses and illustrates the role of 
animist conceptions in Indo-European languages ancient and 
modem; H., sane: representing onomastic studies, shows that 
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the original forms of Oder and Eder, as of many other river- 
names, including some in Italy, go hack to a period of Indo- 

ain than the rac clapeomsaiatl of the historical 
langu > W. Porzig contributes a semantic study of the re- 
intibae baruines words for * old ",* young", and * ame ", Sugeest- 
ing that their distribution in various Indo-European languages 
has geolinguistic and sociological implications. A third group 
may be made of those essays which will interest mainly the 
specialist in classical linguistics, Among these are two new 
etymologies: E. Benveniste detaches ywdoum ‘ to seek a wife" 
from yun, ete,, anc identifies it with wdeun * to remember, 
mention *, adducing such expressions as mentionem facere (de 
Jilta), which he thinks may calqued on the Greek; F. 
Sommer sees in Skt. sitthi for *stdtthi a formation on the 
analogy of dsthi from I-E. *sgeng, to Germ, Scheel. ete., Gk. 
excqe. In morphology and word-formation A, Bloch makes an 
interesting case for supposing that the Latin suffix «id (wi) arose 
from adjectives in -re- by dissimilation of r to d when r occurred 
in the body of the word, and analogical extension of the result- 
mg d-sufix; J. Kurylowicz, in a characteristic blend of neo- 
premicnnescad and structural methods, argues from Germanic, 
Slavonic, and Sanskrit parallels that the ~~ of the comparative 
-arepos is the adverbial -ca(;); M. Leroy shows the untenability 
of the traditional classification of 24, mew, Spd, Yau ns 
verbs in & contracting in", ‘The only essay in classical syn- 
tax is that of M. Lejeune, who shows with examples that the 
distributive use of accusative and genitive, as of various pre- 
positions, is a specialisation of their use to denote pure abstract 
relation or reference, The remaining contributions are in 
various ways relevant also to fields of study other than linguistic. 
G. Devoto argues that duokyds is an old nomen agentis denoting, 
like tpoyés and others, not a person but an object, viz, a milkine- 
pail or other receptacle of similar form, whence, on the analogy 
of its apparent shape, the (night) sky, In the realm of word- 
formation M, Niedermann, in an article on -inws a8 a diminutive 
suffix in Jate Wulgar Latin, advances some interpretations of 
Hcl riapien and literary texts; E. Risch’s explanation of 

omeric nominatives masculine in -Ti as developed by exten- 
sion irom two prototypes, origmally vocative (viz. an epithet 
of Zeus, perhaps uqtieta, and hive as an epithet of Nestor) 
fits into the wider question of internal imitation in Homeric 
poctry. Also of interest to Homeric scholars is J. Friedrich’s 
collection of Hittite and Proto-Hattic texts in which the lan- 
guages of gods and of men are contrasted, The only ethno- 
erapincal article, that of W. Brandenstein, on the identification 
of the les listed in Generis 10, is in part relevant to the his- 
tory of the earliest Greek settlements in yprus and South-cast 
Asia Minor. Of the semantic studies, which form the largest 
group of contributions, almost all are on Greek or Latin sub- 


jects, and are of importance for the bein aiigiro,| of texts. 
P. Chantraine and O. Masson collaborate in a study of ayes 
and its derivatives apr iegpragy: thers relationship to dios, 
&zepm) which throws t on history of Greek religious 
thought. W. Havers illustrates from several languages, in- 
cluding Greek and later Latin, the specialisation in sacred con- 
texts of one of a pair of synonyms. ©, Hilthrunner shows 
grout, grawites as terms for a characteristically Roman ethical 
concept, originating in the forensic sphere and later revived by 
Christian writers. H. M. Hoenigswald explains the use of 
vice, media, to denote the voiced plosives as due, not to an at- 
tempt to describe the souncs, but to a kind of terminological 
laziness, like the original use of td perofo for the neuter gender 
and of piooy for the circumflex accent. Two articles are con- 
cerned with Hebrew influences on Jewish and Christian Greek : 
those of W. Michaelia on mpurrérecs, of which the meaning 
“speci favoured * is shown on the evidence of the Septua- 
gint to derive from the Hebrew bdr, and of C, Mohrmann, 
examines the history of 66fo in Christian Greek, especially 

its acquisition of the meanings ‘ visible glory *, ete., from Heb. 
kabod, and its corresponding temporary loss of the meaning 
‘opinion’. G. Redard secks to account for the diverse scraes 
of the derivatives of *dek in Greek (Si<opan, Sox, ctc.), Latin 
(decet, doceo), Hittite and Sanskrit from a basic meaning ‘ se 
conformer a ce qu'on considére comme unc norme’, M. 
Scheller, in maintaining that the formally identical yefoes and 
ane jifya- may, in view ae semantic poner sap ie between 
them, be independent parallel creations, considers the meanings 
of both words and the contexts of ideas to which they respec- 
tively belong. Hi. Seiler reviews a number of Homeric passages 
in arguing that the original meaning of daoaro, 21 was act(ion) 
im error”; other meanings, et peng a eee 
passive, are secondary developments. ily i t 
ually interesting are some * Lesefrochte’ garnered from 
Buiies by E. Lewy, including observations on the not infre- 
quent conjunction of active and middle verbs, such as Guipen 
St wstahAgs, cyophoaro Mal wrth; and a review by W. 
Theiler of the views of ancient philosophers and. theologians, 
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pagan, Jewish, and Christian, on the problem of the language 
used in divine utterances. 

The volume is, therefore, in the main classical in interest and 
philological in subjects and method. There are, indeed, only 
three essays on aspects of General Linguistics, those of O. Funke 
on form and meaning in language structure, W. Henzen on 
. yee Vortnatur " and—in a very different field 
—J- Whatmnough on the prospects before statistical linguistics. 
G. Redand supplies, beades the contribution already men- 
honed, the preface and list of Debrunner’s publications, He 
and hia colleagues deserve congratulation for a volume which in 
the range and proportion of the subjects it treats so closely re- 
fleets the interests of the distinguished scholar whom it honours. 

D. M. Jowes, 


Geschichte der grischischen Sprache. II, Grundtrag- 
en und Grundziige des nachklassischen Griechisch 
(Sammlung Goschen, 114). By A. Desrosser, 

- 144. Berlin: De Gruyter, 1954.. DM, 2.40, 

oO. fooann’s Geschichte der griechischen Sprache in its first ancl 
second editions formed a single volume of ! Hung Géschen, 
Profesor Debrunner, in preparing its third edition, eccluded 
from it all matters belonging to the post-classical period of the 
language, which was to be reserved for a separate volume. 
Consequently the third edition of Hoffmann (or, as it must now 
be called, Hoffmann-Debrunner) is now the first volume of a 
two-volume history of the Greek uage, of which the second, 
projected but never written by Hoffmann, is an entirely new 
hi by Debrunner and owes no direct debt to the former 
scholar, 

An introductory chapter sketches the history of post-classical 
Greck studies from the second century p.c. to the present day, 
and deals briefly with the upper time-limit of the post-classical 

e and with the various terms applied to it by writers 
ancient and ee ee bull af the nook is eae 

into two main parts, © first, * pba espe 2 3 nachk pests 
chen Griechisch*, optne witht a cesteiption.a the most important 
primary sources an an to an account of the political, cul- 
tural, and social conditions which determined the origin of the 

Hellenistic Aoine and its spread in the Greek-s ing world, 

Since the beginning of post-classical Greek is to be sought in the 

tlamical period, Debrunner does not hesitate to epitomise 

certain aspects which, regarded from a merely chronological 
viewpoint, might seem to belong to the first volume. In so 
doing he makes it clear by implication that this second volume 
is more than a continuation of the first: that it is, in fact, an 
independent and sel-contained work, There follows a par- 
icularly interesting section on the relation of the Avine to the 
old dialects and on the different conditions and rates of * Koini- 
sierung’ in various dialect areas, including Attica. In view, 
however, of the special relation of Attic, Ionic, and Koing as set 
out by Debrunner in, ¢.»., 64 95 ff, what is meant by asking, in 
the case of an Tonic word im late fourth-century Attic,‘ ob es aus 
dem Tonischen oder aus der Koine nach Attika gclangt ist‘ 
lp 45)? The general impossibility (which Debrunner notes) 
of answering this question is surely prime facie evidence that it is 
inadequately formulated, since this traffic in vocabulary between 
fonic and Attic is one aspect of the emergence of the Kaine itsclf. 

Nor is it likely that, as stated on p. 46, feonfFi in an Attic 

inscription of the mid-fourth century is a blend of Attic i 

and Tonic toew-; it is rather an adaptation of the Attic ward 

to the phonetic usage of Ionic and the Avine, which would have 

occurred in all probability had Ionic beedope: never existed. A 

similar absence of precision in visualising the relation of Kaine 

and dialect is to be seen in the discussion of ‘ hyperdialectisms * 

ip. 50), in which no distinction is made between the correct 

laptation to dialect form of words borrewed from the Koine 

{ as ‘Thess. ovahoupa) and the iworrect and purely artificial 

use of phonetic features felt to be peculiarly characteristic of a 

dialect (such as* hyperdoric’ &); these two ty though both 

indicate external influence on a dialect in which they occur, 
permit very different conclusions about its vitality. 

Varieties of West Greek Aainai are briefly described in pp. 
47-4, but the part obviously played by the Attic-Ionic Agine 
in their creation is not sietisiteaved, Considering the contribu- 
tion of dialects other than Attic and Ionic to the Aone, Debrunner 
SoCMs at times to overestimate their influence on its phonetic 
and grammatical features. West Greek need not be invoked 
to account for the Hellenistic gen, sing. in -& of some firsi- 
declension masculines, nor Boeotian to in itacim and 
related phenomena. A further section describes the expansion 
of the Aoie beyond the Greek homeland, and the tribute it took 
from foreign languages, especially Latin. In the on 
Greek in Syria there is, however, nothing in the cited 

rt Debrunner’s statement that 


from Peregrinatio Artherias to su 
in Syria readings from the G Scriptures were translated into 
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Latin as well as Syriac for the benefit of the ions. A 
shnat chapter Sacuanes the sclatins of lngultis rhetorical 
Atticism, and illustrates the character of the former with cx- 
seats Been LS Se Oe 

e second main part, * Grundziige des nachklassischen 
Griechisch *, summarises the characteristics of post-classical 
Greek under the usual heads of phonetics, morphology, and 
syntax. Again Debrunner is inclined to the view which accords 


to Bocotian an important part in determining the pronunciation 
and phonetic development of the Aine; but cultural and 
chronological considerations are to this explanation of 


phenomena which in any case to the commonest types 
of phonetic change. In a book generally so well proportioned 
it is per surprising that the question of vee men and 
accent is dismissed in less than half a page, while syntax of 
the optative receives a treatment far more extensive and detailed 
than any other subject in this section, occupying no fewer than 
five pages; in comparison, the infinitive is stinted, The hook 
ends with a short epilogue on the increase of interest in post- 
classical Greek since the first appearance of Hoffmann's Ges- 
chichtr, and with no fewer than indexes (ancient literature, 
modern literature, grammar, Greek, Latin), which make it more 
than usually casy for reference. 

Debrunner has packed into this little book an extraordinary 
amount of information, Paragraphs in larger type giving an 
easily readable account alternate with others in amaller type 
and «a more succinct and * telegraphic" style which contain 
well-chosen illustrations and references, To each separate 
topic is appended its own pera dare fi short but sufficient for 
further exploration. The book should be of the greatest service 
to two classes of readers. Those who, to satisfy a general in- 
terest, desire a short but not ni » account of post-classical 
Greek vill probably find in it as much as they need; prospective 

ialists will be grateful for so masterly a survey of the whole 

id and even, here and there, for the suggestion of a theme for 


research. 
D. M. Jones. 


Studies on Intensification in Early and Classical Greek. 
By H. Teesterr. Pp. 227. Helsingfors: Societas 
Scientiarum Fennica, 19 Price not stated, 

Thesleff’s object, as he formulates it in his preface, is to study 
ee pnees ¢ ing clifferent ache fesowong ely ey 
amma expressing a hig * in Greek, 
ie is pr assicbaty of the relation of this to other of expres- 
dion, and promises a treatise on the Greek superlative 
eventually a general treatment of the related problems with 
special reference to Attic. 
The Introduction is devoted mainly to definitions of the no- 
tions to be studied and of the terms to be used. * Intensifica- 
expression of a high degree, is distingui as a 
particular aspect of the more general ‘ strengthening’, the ex- 
ion of various kinds of emphasis and prominence, Intensi- 
tion can properly be applied only to ‘ concepts of relative 
value’, which admit degrees, whereas ‘ concepts of absolute 
value", including totality and completeness, are susceptible of 
other forms of strengthening. This scheme is complicated in 
ctice yg impomibility of drawing an absolute boundary 
 sirweaane two clawes of concept in question, Besides this 
difficulty, which is anticipated in the Introduction, others be- 


cans content Gast satis comment arp the book, rere 
that of distinguishing cases in which a 
retains inal qualitative value from those in which it has 


an original 
a purely intensifying function. ni prbgaeemd> maemo sgt 
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y feels some doubt about his derivation 
of wavy from war 20, it is not that one feels satisfaction with 
would have been i i 


ter of conclusions some way towards i 
this diff is ts Sani $0 tomadclaeuboe enter a enon 
of details, and includes a formidable tabulation of * the distri- 
bution of direct means of intensification into different authors’. 
However, to draw attention to this of the book is more a 
complaint than a criticism, made accesible and 
Swetcere ye soy hi a ned soft 
very great use, especially to linguists and to editors of 
and has ledicated Hoes alcaa which Surthar ‘ork: tn’ tte 


may procerd. 
D. M. Jones. 


NOIHMA. Ricerche sulla teoria dell 
nell’ Antichita, 
Adriatica Editrice, 1955. 

This book is a study of 


, or a portion of poetic complex, a few 
lines or a xdic extract of an epi hile materiel k 
tissue woven such a toiqen as the 
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become concrete, * prose-writing ', in place of the more 
biguous Adyes. 
A. M, Dats. 

AAIMONIE. An inquiry into a mode of apostrophe 
eld Greek literature. By E. NILSSON, 
Pp. 155. Uppsala: Almquist & Wiksell, 1955. Sw.Kr, 
This is a really serious and intelli attempt to solve an old 
puzzle, viz. what exactly is impli ing a or 
persons as Sapdvie (-101, -1c1, -in). The authoress, who writes 
excellent ish, @ scrious in earlier attempts at 
interpretation, namely (p. 10) that scholars have too much 


i most ¢ 
[in 197, SAA" &ye pot ré8e simi]. 
in § 443 she ~e polite rym rad ar ee Je" in an inti- 
mate situation’ (p. 19). <A fai g li supposedly re- 
sapbwoiulh 5 19-37) is treated with good insight into 
and she udes this part of the discus- 
ts 


official speech . . . incisive . . . docs not appear to have any 
oratorical value ' }. 
Hesiod a SAO tee Wd mrnety OF tha -vecnectled 


ors ron (Theog, Gs Gs), while the hawk tn 
to su A ; p. 65), whi wk in 
W.D. 207 is vec he Bis apie Eel 
and uses a‘ formal and polite, non-evaluative * term to the un- 


fortunate nightingale. Apollonios ( . 74-5) makes Jason and 
Medcia use the word to onc anotl a He J 1 


? 
posed to agree, is that whereas a fed¢ no doubt power, 
he i seen tag, @ Seleaes fa Chonaaht ta toners 
: it is plain that mumen of some sort is actively 
Sie fe Sing pact hams pir ae hae rege dmcang 
nous’ condition, it is a good ucing to action, 
i i hits teneadsaton tate a oredr 


are gigantic in our sense; p. 6o, no discussion of the lan- 
pont agi Rod. shoal be without = mention of that great 


, Merkel’s to his larger edition Mo 
ig 1854); p. 93, I do no iknow why the heroine of Eccl. is 
called ras; p. 128, tyyos is never * sword * in Homer. 

H. J. Rose. 


, and W. J. Verapenius. Pp. v ¥, go8. 

Vandoeuvres (Genéve), Fondation Hardt, 1954 (Cam- 
This : first-fruits of an interesting venture. 
Baron Kurd F the owner of an o tury villa 
. - eases te the bulaios 
of classical antiquity with three main objects: ¢ building 
up of a li at w especially young scholars, may 
as guests of the Foundation pursue their work for a period in 


prec ary Sod ly ne toeeegscag, punter copes Pood “ee: 
dealt with Greek influences on Roman poetry, the 

which were held in August 1955, with some 

Platonic tradition in pagan Christian thought. 
a um is planned on ancient historians, The 
the title-page the first volume are sufficient guarantee that 
prt apne deo pe Sone meupdnan peor bit eg he aa 
of the recorded discussion works singly well. I do not 


know how much the conversations of the have been 
re-touched ere printing, but mf ad genes for it pe pacacy a 
perience even in spontancous, 

can be most stimulating and contain individual : 
of . When ble, a papes u in the 
morning discussed about five o'clock, which gives time for 


a little reflection or even library-work on the part of those who 
are not tempted by the o idle or the lake, and another 
feature contributing to their success ie the introduction of a 
slight, but by no means excessive, touch of formality, cach of the 
WT nas oe Leche te nce “yrs 

m neo ogy explaining at sore lengt back~ 
ground of the Entretiens, which not only deserves to be more 
widely known, but should make it clear that the book that I am 
bere reviewing really reviews itself, When mee ert is fol. 
lowed by the comments of six other scholars with di it points 
of view and different national traditions of scholarship (the 


countries ted were Switeerland, France, Germany, 
Holland, ne there is not much of real i 
still to be said. A brief indication of the contents will, > 
= interest no oe 

n an in ‘ Jecture marked by a praiseworthy caution 
and mA - Rose outlined the extent of our know- 


ledge of the main reck religion, ining our 
ignorance of its origins (and hence of the causes of many p 
features), and contrasting, in a Homeric 1 


that of the less priv clases, ted for us by 
Hesi especially useful md for the 
two i of Pierre Chantraine on Homer and 
Bruno Snell on Hesiod, Olof Gigon contributed a cloely- 
in the Presocratic in the course of which be made 
the interesting that if thi like . 
Parmenides, or did not the actual word te; 
to their first principle (Gnapor, bv, vets), was because * das 
Wort Sees hat nicht genugend um das gu bedeuten, was 
mit &mnpev oder wird *. all, it would perhaps 
have been no to the ultimate being, or the source of 
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actions. * The gods do not control the human action, . 
To beso a term from mathematics, they are there as a system 
of co-ordinates. . . . As we watch the particular human actions 
against these tes, we can read their values.” F. 
Chapouthier saw three aspects in Euripides’s attitude to the 
fous not only the sceptical but also a strongly conservative side, 
elighting in ritual ge liturgy, and thirdly, a positive side 
fire Dane new cone to the idea of which his critical sense 
Ly pueda by W. J. Verdenius, on Plato's 
athe téGelieoe cep and be read and 
(not necessarily agreed nicer by all who hope for a better under- 
}of Plato. Taking as his main theme the relation be- 
tween inity and the Ideas, he brings them very close, even 
speaking of an ‘ Identitiit von Gott und Ideenwelt *, by means 
of the formula * je géttlicher, umso unpersénlicher ’. 

This last formula linked up with what, as Chapouthier rightly 
remarked in the ensuing discussion, had proved to be a leading 
motiv throughout the mecting, from Rose's passing mention of 
mana and related concepts, a ‘certain suggestions of Chantraine 
about the ie are conception of the Homeric gods as natural 
rei Bp the remark of Gigon quoted above, to the final 
lecture of Verdenius: that is, the thought that * la notion du 
divin, dans la conscience ue, précéde lidée de dieu’, 
Historically, this may be difficult to verify, but logically it is 


true, 
W. K. C. Gururm. 


Geschichte der griechischen Religion. By M. 
Nusson. Pp, xxiii + 872, w wth 5 platen an ext ire 
and edition, and der Altertumswissenschaft 
SVs Munich: Beck, 1955. DM. 7. 

The first extition of this work came out int 
for obvious reasons did not reach this Journal then or for some 
years after. It has, however, so completely established itself 
ever since it became available in this country that the reviewer 
takes it as known and deals only with the alterations, compara- 
tively few in number and small in extent, which have camera’ 
themselves to the author in fourteen years. The book is almost 


t, and 


rece Fig anyt opener eagack p Of these, eight are ac- 
counted for by the revision and ial rewriting of the intro- 
¢ addition of a short account 


ofthe Mose ad th (253-5) by 
fase, aaed threc mnare (612-15) by a discussion of deified 

abstractions. The remaining thirty-seven are the result of a 
multitude of small corrections and additions, mostly in foot- 
ran scceegtim fan Spire sc yp eo ny Pairs 

where (one or two quite trivial further changes are suggested 
in a notice shortly to in Class. Rev.), and include numer- 
ous brief criticisms of and articles published since 1941. 
Some examples of the new material follow. 


Concerning the Muses, N. rejects the suggestion that they 
were a kind of nymphs or y connected with springs or 
water, is inclined to think t their Pieria was y in 


Greece, not in Macedonia, and finds no certain etymology for 


their name, which is a very old one, apparently urindogermanisch. 
The discussion of deified abstractions is already so condensed 
that it seems sear $0 iy 00 Ene) it should be 
read and c y considered as it stancls. 


noon says touch in little Pp. Gif is the criticism ton aoe late 


examination 
monument of doubtful cats veshionad' in the first eci- 
tion has disappeared from the second. Or ergo ypeeazen 
to the work include such things as p. 444, 0.2, which 
Aa ROC age parr ae  eories of the orginal 
while the text has htly altered to include 
Ventris’ interpretation of the eons acenins to that god 
from Asine, with a cross-reference to p. 343, 1. reacipgort teet, 
the same interpreter’s ‘ sehr beachtenswerten Versuch" and 
is tainan’ aarti Rees: Bras et 
“es folgt, dass Griechen 
LM II in sassen” geting pom 
larged, , a. , not merely men wo 
Edelstcins but by references to two full and critical reviews of 
it. Sweh improvements involve but little of ink 
and paper, but a great amount of critical : 
several hundred to write 14} lines of small print. 
Here and there it might perhaps have been well to add yet 
another footnote alteration in the text. 
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little space to. The reviewer personally accepts it as the most 


It should be mentioned that the printers have done their work 
very well. Spear Haring nyt toy brig” tam ae Agere Bl 
Aveddly gay’ mi deo) pr bp reso atgn Paice 

ect put nght, and the new ones are qpuarphrieviat 
kind (¢.g. giav for gidcv, p. 650, n. 2, line 5 from end; 
eben b. 848, additional note to p. go), such as will 

A iciabis Snacare ie that tie saptantion of the Raat 
edition i given in square brackets on the margins ofthe present 


H. J. Ross, 
mei es cage parr i egg Me Dieux, génies et 
a} W. Deon =: he eaeeh Sauces Lanloek 


1955- fr. 250. 

A broad, wheisheek 5 Ok SNC 02 6 ey ae te 
commonest garments in y, as indeed it still is, Conse- 
areas eased ronal tes viocaicel ie 

persons, human, ede or purely 
fanciful, wearing such <pory-> The ingenious author sets 
himself to collect, classify ret these monuments, with 
erampann vent onrangegenct of his explanations, at 
wet kore tp cabin std abundant jon 
e begins by explaining t a cucullus was, w it was 
worn, and by whom. His reasonable caacinaiea is that it is 
not exclusively a northern (Gaulish) garment, for it is also found 
in Egypt and elsewhere; and indeed there scems to be no reason 
why several should not have hit independently on 50 
simple and obvious a device for head and shoulders. 
On p. ridge higetoant oer a significance of the garment, 
other than pure 
Fintan gy epratio, , difference from the surround- 


"iewas worn a might hence is appropriate bigs 
pr Bevan It was worn at t, hence is appropriate to beings 
of the darkness ; npc arg 


0; 
cos in my 
. the whole Pn gn 


shat theca te 30 tenth tor 2. It is especially appropriate to 

and rites, mourners, the dying, 
wel cated ome Wee id of the ine. Wantioe ee 
eucullus covers a number of grotesque phallic a pheno- 
re es interpretation (several are given on pp. “-3) is 


With p. Te ree Toebene, figures who are thus 
hooded, D.- 


se id-podling asso- 
ciated (gen eget ao yg wit th Askin — (pp. 


a) Sots tic figure, the 

aa ee "by to have become tified with Teles- 

phoros but ependent origin. num 
Sicities occasionally wear the hood Mercurius, Nehalen- 
nia, Priapos, the Gaelic Cailleach ). Now 
eege (pp. 8o ff.) a number of who seem to have litle 
n common except that they wear a hooded garment which is or 
might be drawn forward to cover the head. D, attempts, not 
always plausibly, to explain them, are occasionally actors 
in costume; not a few may have some us Or magical signi- 
I would class far more than D. does as flights of 
ue fancy, not always decent. In modern pottery there 
are plenty of curious little figures meant simply to be comical, 
with others which are intended as mascots, Kewpie 
raicgore Sat eagle ioe gp {do notsos we whey tc need hare 


pe sree gis tran Rpt nae ot a 


eee ih ome mem, Meee terme cies oie of this 
in our museums. vorurigine soxyltre revi ayia 
life to an extent to us, it docs not follow that every 


tempt to extract the ta- 
A rengaoieg, grins re pain Si (pp. 154-62) on sur- 

vival, which include the meine burro the tile, a nursery bogey. 
SS nen eae BE, Nooee aerate ait No SHE: eee the 


H. J, Rosz. 


symb La de 
Pere of. Ou, Mtoon ch cleionas a ve 


are, firstly, “la légende de Pero et de 
Micon ', one of the many pairs of names for the good daughter 
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and the old father whom she kept from dying of starvation by 
suckling him. e story is traced into several classical and 
other authors and not a few countries, a useful assemblage of 
material, welcome to.any folklorist. A more doubtful service to 
science is the attempt (pp. 15 ff.) to connect it with the well- 
known rite of adoption by real or pretended suckling, a pro- 
cedure known to classical antiquity, as the episode of Hera and 
Herakles abundantly proves, To me it seems to have a totally 
different atm y as it is a real onmance with 
a definite ened in view, not a folk-tale. Still, once more the 
collection of material may be found useful, 

The author then goes on to examine * l'aigle ct le bijou", ie. 
the necklace of Harmonia as described by Nonnos, Dion. v, 196 EE. 
with his usual verbosity. Neglecting many d some rather 
obscure, we e a necklace in the form of a two-headed snake, 
with a (doub cc?) cagle serving as a cover for the fastening and 

cacling its wings (and legs?) over the concealed clasp, 15f-6o. 
- has no difficulty in producing abundant examples of cagles 
or other raptores, often in conjunction with serpents, especially 
the Egyptian uracus, which have a religious significance, or at 
least a kind of heraldic one. On the streneth of this he con- 
cludes (p. 120),' On voit combien sont varies et complexes les 
notions ct les prototypes igurés que Nonnos a utilisés ' to con- 
struct his i imaginary ornament, which in earlier authors is a far 
simpler thing when it is desetibed atall, Omece more I feel very 
doubtful. Nonnos is full of learning of a kind, but it is almost 
exclusively literary and mythological, with a thin layer of 
astrological knowledge overspreading it. I doubt if he knew 
or cared much about the symbolic meaning of religious em- 
ypian orother, YVet again, the collection of material 
may wel prove of use to other researchers, but the conclusion 
drawn remains extremely hypothetical 

‘There are a few minor slips of author or printer. On p. 6 
Valerius Maximus, when he wrote Prrus (vy, 4, exf..1), was wing 
agenitive case, On p. 7 the name of Hyginus should be moved 
down one line. P. 52, 1. 1, I wrote only a part of the introduc- 
tion and notes of the Loeb Nonnos, Pik r7, [think it excessively 
a unlikely that Nonnos composed the Disnpsiaca after turning 

iwistian, 


H,. J. Rose. 


A History of the Crusades. Ay 5. Ronco. Vol. I. 
The First Crusade and the Foundation of the Eing- 
dom of Jerusalem. Pp. xiv+ 377 + 5 pl.+ 5 maps. 
C.U.P., 1951. 252 Wol. Tl. The Kingdom of Jeru- 
salem and the Frankish East. Fp. ae gar 
pl.+6 maps. C.U.P., 1952. 42%. Vol. TI. 
Kingdom of Acre and the a ere Crusades. os 
xii + 590 + 15 pl. + 5 ma G.ULP., 1954. 355. 

The international team under American editorship has so far 
only produced the first of its five volumes on the cnusades, but 
meanwhile Mr, Runciman has already completed his own highly 
individual account of this movement, and given us what is, 
within his self-imposed limits, the best full account in Enelish. 

He views the crusades primarily as thes le with Islam in the 

East Mediterranean, and is not conc with other areas, as 

Spam orthe Baltic. Like G. D. J. Brandt (whose recent rigs 

rander: naar Feruzaten is not mentioned in the bibliography), he 

begins with the Herachans and Mohammed and gives a-survey 
of Byzantine activities on the eastern frontiess down to the 
eleventh century, He then all too briefly traces the growing 
interest of the Latin West in the holy war against Islam (already 
admirably investigated in the work of C, Erdmann) and analyses 
the various reasons for the First Crusade, Valine I closes with 
the establishment of virtually independent Latin principalities 

m Syria and Palestine, and the coronation of Baldwin of 

Edessa as King of , erusalem in 1foo. The skilful arrative has 

already laid bare the intricacies and hazards of the international 

situation: the Byzantine Emperor's policy of consol 

serch in Asia Minor before proceeding farther afield, Ait 

tin reluctance to accord hom full recognition as overlord of 
the lands recained from the infidel; Norman ambitions, fully 
revealed in the plans and attitude of the remarkable Bohemund 

TI of Antioch; the conflicting cross-currents of the various 

native Christian communities long established in the recon- 

uered lands and the guarded hostility of the neighbouring 


7 nian oms recently set up in the fie ae Auniti- 
aurus regions; meat important of all—the 
disunity within eee which more than anything else 


made possible the temporary successes of the Christians. 

All these threads are admirably followed up im Volume II, 
which describes the precarious fortunes of the Latin Ortent in 
the oe eine century up to Saladin’ tegen of Jerusalem in 1187. 

high-water mark Be Frege Miasysp ig act was yo oe 
bie c fal tadaorpios under 
stcular ruler and not i teoonee Nanaia + peanial:conrot: 


I5! 


Pavia the north an uneasy equilibrium was-maintained : 
Tripoli, and Edessa acknowledged the overlordship 
of Jerusalem the Muslim princes were at loggerheads; and 
Constantinople was occupied with the Seljuks of Rum, who could 
not be disl cian poy an from Asia Minor, Then, in the thirties, com- 
ing ills cast their shadow, There were already problems of 
succession in the crusading states, And Zengi, the atabeg of 
Mogul, was one growing in power. His death in 48 brought 
no reapite, fo r still greater danger from his son, Nur 
ed-Din. The Second Crusade of 1147, led by the kings of 
France and Germany, was an abysmal failure, partly because its 
leaders, ignoring the se? of those who knew better, insisted on 
attacking Damascus instead ae a Nur ed-Din went from 
strength to strength, and the death of the crusading king- 
cons sounded when Shirkur and his nephew Saladin gamed 
t for him in 16g. 
ithin this framework of almost unceasing warfare and diplo- 
macy in the Latin Orient, certain factors emerge, particularly 
the overriding influence of economic considerations and the 
muttual desire to avoid any action that was likely ta upset the 
lucrative flow of trade which went though certain key ports, as 
Alexandria or Tyre; and also the constant clash een the 
Byzantines and the Latin Christians due to conflicting policies, 
embittered on the Byzantine side by the knowledge that as carly 
as the beginning of the twelfth cen the Norman Bobemund 
I of Antioch had urged as Pascal Il to preach a crusade 
against Constantinople itself. ‘The rising star in the Mustim 
world was now Saladin, and his victory over the crusaders at 
the Horns of Hattin and his capture of Jerusalem (1187) meant 
the permanent disruption of the Latin pri ities, As Volume 
TIT shows, all that local effort and the Third Crusade could sal- 
and from the wreck was a small strip of coast including Acre 
Tyre and the access to the Holy Places, and this was largely 
due to the good gen of Richard [. In the north the 
én remnants of the principality of Antioch still remained. 
At this juncture the West failed to follow up the Third Crusade 
and take advantage of Saladin's death in 193 and the subse- 
quent disunity in the Ayyibite family, Unfurtunately the 
ourth Crusade was diverted, first to Zara and then to Con- 
stantinople, The c >and sack of Constantinople and the 
partial conquest of the Byzantine Empire followed, with dis- 
astrous results for the Chri vitae setlements in Syria. It meant 
a hardening of the rift between Eastern and Western Ghristen- 
dom, and it diverted western crusaders from Palestine and 
Syria to the wealthier lands of the Aegean. Crusading history 
re 1204 is of necessity in the nature of an eee Cyprus, 
the Kingdom of Acre, the mimute of Antioch 
were isolated in a Muslim world, ! fathee e Emperor 
Frederick IT, nor St, Louis of France, nor the diversion created 
by the advance of the Mongols, nor Edward of England could 
stem the tide. And in the fourteenth and fifteenth centuries the 
danger had shifted: it was now a question of keeping the Turks 
out of Europe itself, The melancholy failures of Nicopolis and 
Varna were inevitably followed by the fall of Constantinople to 
the Ottomans in 1453. 

Thus even the briefest survey of crusading history during this 
period of over 400 years reveals ity complexity, Mr, Runci- 
man has handled his difficult, and often contradictory, material 
admirably. Without oversimplifying amd with easy mastery 
he moves from Antioch to Jerusalem, from western papal circles 
to imperial Byzantium or Muslim emirates. The ririey of his 

presentation and the vigour of his literary style carry us swiftly 
through his three volumes, while personal knowledge of the 
countryside and admirable maps and illustrations add to our 
understanding and enjoyment. ‘The outstanding characteristic 
of this history is the attempt to do justice to the Byzantine 
Empire, emphasising the extent to which it contributed to Chris- 
tian successes in the twelfth century and pointing out that in 
the past it has too often been made the scapegoat for failures duc 
to Latin dissensions and inadequacies. Bohemund I of Antioch, 
in particular, is one of the main siinios af the piece for Mr. 
Runciman, a attributes to his resentations. the 
poisoning of the west and the papacy against Constantinople, 
It is indeed in dealing with castern circles that Mr. Runciman 
ismostathome, He 33 ahaha the réle of the native Christian 
iene echt acpad i terrancan, for instance, in the Armen- 
ian poet salon alities or in Edessa and the other Latin principalities, 
ing M rsciciy the “Orthodox and the seca By 
rah ging out the important part often played by 
them. Such Latin sympathies as he has are for those westerners 
who were sensible enough to come to terms with the East, as 
Baldwin [ of Jerusalem. His delineation of character is admir- 
able, both of those whom he praises, as Saladin or John IL 
Comnenus, and of those who come in for his trenchant criticism, 

In his introduction to his third wolume Mr, Runciman dis- 
armingly states that ‘ an author must write his book in his own 
way"; and he has already made it clear that he has modelled 
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himself on the old chroniclers * who knew their business” and. 
whost main concern was warfare. For a historian to define his 
own terms of reference is fair enough, but in what claims to be 
‘a history of the crusades * it may well be objected that there is 
all too litte on social and constitutional, economic and cultural, 
developments. Volume II has only a short chapter on * Life 
in Outremer", and Volume UT gives one chapter om * The 
Commerce of Outremer ' and one on * Architecture and the Arts 
in Outremer*. Rather more on the ecclesiastical side might 
also have been expected, as this is so vital an aspect of relations 
between East and West with which the author is i ace 
concerned, Here there are omissions, a5 for instance, Manuel 
Commcnus negotiations with a ak 10 if V. Gramet, 
Etudes Kycontines TH (1945), 143 f1.). There seems to be some 
confusion betwren He peice: acter OE A Oieby, near. UY I 
exclusion of the Pope's name from the apt a, and the harden- 
ing of the mit into open antagonism in the course of the twelfth 
century (of A. Michel's writings on the subject). Thus the 
history of the crusading kingdoms, as distinct from politics, 
diplomacy, and wars, has yet to be written. A good deal of 
work has already been done on those aspects about which Mr. 
Runciman bas little to say, and the lines on which such a his- 
tory might be written have already been indicated by BR. C. 
Smail, in his stimulating article *C " (Gastles of the 
Twelfth Century" in the Cambridge Historical Journal X (1951) 
and elsewhere. 


In a work of this kind the biblography cannot be foolproof, 
but there are some unaccountable omissions, for mstance, some 
of the best recent work on castles is missing, as C. N. Johns on 
“Atlit, Recent translations of the crusading historians might 
well have been cited more often, and the best editions are not 
always given. “The system of not repeating the bibliography of 
Volume Tin Volume LU, and so on, is unfortunate, as it means 
that it is often exential to use all three volumes together, The 
method of citation in the footnotes doca not make for clarity, and 
sometimes the reader would have been helped by a brief refer- 


ence to Délger’s ten, or to Ostrogorsky, Geschichie des byzan- 
tinischen Stoates (where full and excellent bibli rend 


comment are provided), Often the year of a periodical cited 
is omitted, there are some misprints. 

But, in spite of sweeping statements in the grand style, over- 
partiality for politics and wars, faults of omission and minor 
inaccuracies, this history can stand with Grousset and the earlier 
German works, [t gives a most stimulating survey, and it 
outstanding merit is that in at least one respect it attempts to 
saguest to English readers a long-needed re-orientation of out- 
cock. 


J. M. Huser, 


Dumbarton Oaks Papers, Number Eight. Pp. 430, 
with 42 illustrations, Cambridge: Harvard University 
Press, 1954 (London: Geotitey Comberlege).. 6os. 

mate —_ Siti ica ga aoe a short 

iography a hibliography of the late Robert Pierpont Blake, 

to whose memory the volume is dedicated. Profesor Alphonse 
Dain, in an article ed Ja tronemasston: dex textes [itteroives 
clasngues de Photios a Constantin Porphyrogéncte iP. q1-47), studies 
the transliteration into mi e and the editing of classical 
texts [rom the middle of the ninth te the end of the tenth cen- 
turies. The study is rightly made inst its hustorical back- 
ground. The secular university of as Clarsar (§56-H66) 
and of Constantine VII (944-959) promoted the centralisation 
in Constantinople of classical texts and their reproduction, 
Firt came philosophical and rhetorical works, next historical, 
and lastly, in the second half of the tenth century, poetical. 
(This is no doubt the evidence of surviving M55.; but we must 
add that we have exeellent evidence that the poets, especially 
Euripides, were studied by a section of society at least os carly 
as the beginning of the tenth century.) The article is also 
valuable in bringing to light the preparatory work done in the 
collection of material even before Photos (who became 
patriarch in 858, not 457) by such scholan as John the Gram- 
marian (who was deposed in B44, not B44). : : 

Ina long, acinirably documented, and absorbingly mecrest- 

ing study (The Cull of fmoges before leomoclamm, pp. 85-150), 

Professor Ernst Kiteinger traces the intensification of the super- 

stitious reverence paid to woneder-working icona between the 

middle of the sixth century and the iconoclastic reaction in the 
eccond quarter of the eighth. Ofthe fact, no one who has read 

K."'s article can entertain any doubt, ‘The reasons are, as he 

aitmits, not so clear. ‘The doctrinal importance, underlined 

the Trullan Synod, of illustrating the Incarnation thre 

anthro orphic representations of Jesus Christ; the deliber- 
ale policy of the secular rulers of o collapsing world empire in 
shifting emphasis from an universal prince to the * Onely Ruler 
of Princes": these appear merely as motives for the official 
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encouragement of a tendency essentially and profoundly 
popular. The whole hist the Iconoc movement is 
an object lesson in how litth can be done, even by the most 
absolute authority, to change the instinctive beliefs ofa pr gw 
And the general tendency towards obscurantism from later 
sixth century onwards may be | ed, in the broader view, 
but one more symptom of the death of the Ancient World, 
a phenomenon which led Bacon to describe Justinian [ as the 
last of the Romans, and Ostrogorsky to see in the Heraclian 
age the beginning of Byzantine history properly so denominated, 
Professor 5, Der Nersessian publishes (pp. neh ) an inter- 
esting Armenian version of the "Harrowing of Heil", from a 
fourteenth-century MS. in the Armenian Patriarchate of 
Jerusalem. The version shows many points of similarity with 
Greek homilies on the same subject ascribed to Evschius {? of 
Alexandria; ? sixth century), but in their surviving form 
probably not older than the cighth century, The Annenian 
version may rest on an earlier Greek tradition. The author 
promises publication of other Armenian bomiletic texts, hitherto 


equally 

i Notable among other contributions are the publication of an 
elegant liturgical Roll of the eleventh c , now in the Greek 
Patriarchate of Jerusalem, by Profesor Grabar; and a 


very lucid account of the Latin Patriarchate of Constantinople 
(tang—61), together with some hitherto unpublished letters of 
Pope Honorius ITT, by Professor Robert Lee Wolff, 

R, J. H. Jesus, 


The Madaba Mosaic Map, with Introduction and com-— 
mentary. By M. Avi-Yosau. Pp. fo, with 10+2 
plates and 14 text figures. Jerusalem: Isracl Exploration 
Society, 1954. not t 

In this attractive volume Professor Avi-Yonah, Lecturer in 
ine Ar at the Hebrew University in Jerusalem, 
rs a new study of the famous map mosaic discovered in 

1884 at Madaba Jordan). The study, which is illustrated with 

half-size reproductions of the colnured lithographs of the mosaic 

published m 1905 by Palmer and Guthe, had appeared pre- 
viowly in Hebrew, both in book form and as an article in 

Volume [1 of Aretc-Jrrael (953 = 

The author gives a detail iption of the extant portions 
of the map, section by section, with a transcription and ex~- 
planation of all the. which appear thereon, In his in- 
troduction he deals with the question of the original extent of 
the mosaic; its place in the church whose floor decoration it 
formed; its date and technique; the peculiaritics it presents: 
from the cartographic point of view; the content, , and 
significance of the map; and the sources on which it is based. 

It had long been noted that a majority of those legends on 
the map which refer to biblical sites in ine depend 

Onomaiticn of Evscbiua of Cacsarea. Avi-Yonah shows that 

there was in tion a cartographic source in the form of a 

Roman road map of the kind known to us through the Peutin- 

ger Table, He concludes that such a map, augmented) by data 

gleaned from Eusebius and by additional features which became 
prominent in Palestinian topography after the time of Eusebius, 


served the mosaicist a3 a model and was by him to the 
available floor space. 

The of the church to which the mosaic 
has not been ascertained with any precision. To accomm 


the known fragments of floor decoration Avi-Yonah proposes an 
ingenious reconstruction in which the map occupies a kind of 
transept ancl docs not extend over the whole areca of the nave. 
From the architectural point of view, however, the proposed 
ground plan is unusual, to say the Ieast (p. 14, fie. 9). 

The question of the architectural setting of the map obviously 
bears on iis shape and extent. This, in turn, is intimately con- 
nected with the problem of its content. According to Avi- 
Yonah, the map in its original form covered ' biblical Palestine 
and parts of the adjacent lands connected with the Bible’ (p. 
t5)- [ti true that the extant parts of the map refer ly to 
Palestine and that there is an obvious, though not ivty 
emphasis on biblical sites. ‘The inclusion of parts of Egypt is 
also compatible with Avi-Yonah’s interpretation, But a num- 
ber of carly cyc-witnesses claim to have scen on the mosaic— 
which suffered badly during the years following its first dis- 
covery—the names of places far away from Palestine,’ and the 
Derhega in a niench fecodlwitened readicing & eek eal mate 
in a much fore rendering, a more 
PF iis siaue. _ 

Whether or not biblical to 


hy occupied as lores a 
in the whole aa it does in yen + ve ls 


€ extant fragments, the author's 





' Ch. Clermont-Ganneau, Aecucil d'archévlogie orientale, II 
nee 1898, p. 174. A. Musil, Arabia Petraes, T, Vienna, 1907, 
pe 116, 
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anions aoe a of the map was simply didactic is 

to question. Madaba mosaic—a work of the ad- 

vanced siath century, as Avi-Yonah rightly points out—must be 

considered in conjunction with other church floors of that 

period in Palestine and elsewhere on which and 

and cosmographic subjects are promi- 

OF ae aes moa rizaes than any other 
scien genre mosaic 

tend te make we of the bor i order to 


i Indeed, it was during this same 
period that the church building itself came to be in as 
rit poulerbandiwoo areiden pot oer ogemuuireagh maryhonic 

more appropriate and expression t 
the rendering of the floor as a map. 
_ The fragmentary i quoted on p. 16 and referred to 
again on p. 18 was not in this church, but is part of a 


longer inscription found in don clnirchs of the Theotokos.*? The 
illustrated article on Madaba by Paviovsky,* based on materials 
collected by Kluge, is important and should not be omitted even 
from a selective bibliography. KI ng apa was the 
‘unknown Russian visitor’ whose drawing is referred to in 
Ee Carb eso as Oe Grama Was in sik pom 
Society w en it was photograph 
for the Ecole des Hautes Etudes.* 
Ersst Krrvzincer. 


ee ee Cee of Byzantine Music 
Acad. XXXIX). By C. Hizc. Pp. 30, 


Lar chy Brit. 
sy 4 plates. London : a Cumberlege, 1954. 
7i- 
Those who, unlike myself, had the of hearing this 
papers read rang? British must have been 


Seecet as tix ipaaiecs kerning ak appalled by the difficulty 
lication of the subject. Tks ibeaehiee’ & cpod thine 
come outin booklet form. By 


ee 


arsed nce eae an almost 
information, most of it entirely new to English readers. Hitherto 
the few extant MSS, of car 


jealously guarded (especially in the Library at Mos- 
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THE SOCIETY FOR THE PROMOTION 
OF 


HELLENIC STUDIES 
50 Beprorp Square, Lonpon, W.C.1. 





REPORT FOR THE SESSION 1955-56. 


Tue Council beg to submit their report for 


the session : 





There has been one important development in 
connection with 50 Bedford Square. 

In view of the delay in providing accommoda- 
tion for the Societies in the new building in 
Gorden Square, the University has generously 
agreed to assume full financial responsibility in 
connection with the tenancy of 50 Bedford 
Square, including the responsibility for carrying 
out repairs and improvements. In return, the 
Societies have agreed, when they leave 50 Bed- 
ford Square, to forgo any profit which might 
accrue from the disposal of the remainder of 
their agreement with the Bedford Estate. Under 
this arrangement the University has refunded to 
the Societies the cast of redecorations and im- 
provements carried out since November 1954- 

This relieves the Societies of some financial 
anxiety, but it has been decided to maintain 
in being the Sinking Fund, which has been 
accumulated for the purpose of meeting any 
unforeseen expenses, 

Work began on the new building in Gordon 
Square before the end of 1955, and is fairly well 
up to schedule. The completion date is still 
November 1957, and it is hoped that the 
premises will be ready early in 1958, 


Finance. 

The year’s accounts showed a surplus-of 7995, 
as compared with 890 in the preceeding year. 

This decrease is partly accounted for by the 
fact that £250 has been set aside for a publica- 
tions fund to enable the Society to publish 
eccasional papers which, by reason of their 
length, are unsuitable for the Journal, There 
are also the increased costs of printing and 
maintenance. The Institute of Classical Studies 
is now making a fixec chatge for maintenance 
based on an analysis of six months’ costs, 

The sales of the Journal, including back 


numbers and other publications (0597), con- 
tinue to make a substantial contribution to the 
Society’s income, but this cannot be expected to 
continue indefinitely. 

With the rise in salaries and costs, and with 
the production of an extra volume of the Fournal 
(The Ross Volume), little or no surplus can be 
expected in 1956, and a small deficit is more 
likely. The Council has therefore decided to 
recommend to the Annual General Mecting that 
Rule 26 be amended, and that all members, 
irrespective of the date of election, should be 
liable to pay the full subscription rate-of 9. 

Recoveries under deeds of covenant amounted 
to £209 for 1955. 

Membership figures as at December 91st, 1955+ 
are shown below, with comparable figures. for 
past years :— 

Life Student 


Member. Members, Associates. Likraries. Todal. 


1939060 Lowy tq! 229 325 1,699 
1951 qgl 1o9 174 376 1,664 
ig52 1,014 124 ig7 376 91,710 
1953 100g 124 50 g8h 1,678 


195 1,02 Iz tay 1,696 
1033 1,087 123 139 426 15777 
Obituary, 

The Council record with great regret the 
deaths of Mrs. E. B, Gulley, Miss Helen Farquhar, 
Mr. G. M. Gillespie, Professor S, R. K. Glanville, 
Mr. C. 5, Gulbenkian, Miss N. M, Holley, Sir 
Doulas Orme Malcolm, Dr. Lauri Tudeer: and 
also of two honorary members, Fr. W. Freiherr 

von Bissing and Professor Ludwig Curtius, 

Mrs. Culley, for many years, gave valuable 
voluntary help to the Library, to which she has 
bequeathed her collection of classical books. 

Journal of Hellenic Studies. 

Members are reminded that, in addition to the 
normal fournal of 1956, there will be a special 
fascicule of approximately 130 pages in honour 
of Sir David Ross. This will, it is hoped, be 
published in December this year or January 


1947, and will form Fascicule (i) of Volume 77 
(1957). In response to an appeal, £295 has 
been contributed towards the additional cost by 
members and others. 

In addition, the Society has been fortunate to 
receive, through the British Academy, 3 grant of 
£400 awarded by the Nuffield Foundation from 
a fund for the subvention of selected central 
publications relating to the humane sciences. 

This will help the Society to meet the cost 
of the Sir David Ross Fascicule, and to publish 
as a separate paper an article by Mr. John 
White on Perspectine in Ancient Drawing and Paint- 
ing. This, it is hoped, will be published in the 
autumn of this year. 


The Gilbert Murray $0th Birthday Fund. 

To celebrate Dr. Gilbert Murray's birthday 
an appeal for funds was made. 

The purpose of the Fund was commended to 
the public in a letter published in October 1955. 
to which the Society's President, Professor D. 
Tarrant, was one of the fourteen signatories. 
The Fund will be applied in equal proportions 
to the two objects to which Dr. Murray has 
devoted his life and genius, under a Trust deed, 
the main operative clause of which is as follows >— 


* The Trustees of the Fund. . . declare that 
they hold or will hold such funds for the 
following Purposes :— 

‘(a) to promote the study of ancient 
Greek literature and thought and the 
propagation of Hellenic culture ; 

* (6) to promote with the help of travel- 
ling fellowships, scholarships, grants or 
other means, the study of the purposes 
and work of the United Nations; 

*(c) to take such action as they may 
think fit for the collection of further funds 
to carry out the purposes set out in (a) 
and (6) above." 

The thirteen Trustees include the Hon. 
Treasurer of the Hellenic Society, Sir T. St. 
Quintin Hill, E.C.M.G., as well as the following 
members: Professor Dodds, Professor Page, and 
Professor Webster. 

The amount of the Fund, which remains 
open, stands at approximately £/9,000. 


International Congresses. 
Fédération Internationale des Associations 
d'Etudes Classiques, The Society's representa- 
tive at the Meeting at Copenhagen im 1955 was 
Professor A. W. Gomme, F.BLA. 


The following communications have been 
made at Meetings of the Society during the 
Session :-— 

November tith, 1955. G. 5. Kirk on 
* Pherecydes of Syros *. 

November gand, 1945 {in conjunction with 
the Roman Society). R. G. Goodchild on 
* The New Excavations at Cyrene’. 

February 17th, 1956. Profesor H. LI. 
Hudson-Williams on ‘ Plato's Phaedrus and 
Menexerus *. 

May ath, 19446. P. E. Corbett on ‘A New 
Arrangement of the Sculptured Frieze from 
the Temple of Apollo at Bassae * (slides). 

June gend, i956. A. G. Woodhead on 
* Cleon, Son of Cleacnetus *. 


Mectings were arranged outside London in 
collaboration with local associations during the 
Session 1955-56:— 

At Sheffield: J. M. Cook on * East Aegean 
Model Cities * (slides). 

At Exeter: Professor C, M. Robertson on 
* Architecture and Sculpture and their Rela- 
tion in Ancient Greece * {slides}. 

At Manchester: R. M. Cook on * Ancient 
Sculpture and Modern Taste ' (slides). 

At Neweastle-upon-Tyne: Professor R. P. 
Winnington-Ingram on “Phaedra in the 
Hippolytus *. 

At Reading: A. G. Woodhead on * The 
Use and Abuse of Inscriptions *. 

At Northampton: Professor C. M. Robert- 
son on‘ Architecture and Sculpture and their 
Relation in Ancient Greece’. 

At Nottingham: J. 5. Morrison on 
* Socrates ’. 

At Hull: Profeasor J. B. Skemp on * Early 
Christian Platonism *. 

At Leeda: A. G. Woodhead on * Transport 
in the Ancient World ’. 

At Edinburgh: E. V. Rieu on * On Trans- 
lating Homer’. 

At University College of North Stafford- 
shire: Professor J. B. Skemp on ‘ Early 
Christian Platonism *. 

At Southampton: Professor H. D. Kitto on 
* Hamlet and Greek Tragedy ’. 

At Birmingham: J. S. Mornmson on 
* Aristophanes *. - 

At Northampton: Dr. F. H. Stubbings on 
* Who were the Mycenaeans? " 


Th 


Administration. 


The Council is grateful to Messrs. Denham, 
Betts and Co., who have once again acted as 
Honorary Auditors to the Society's Accounts. 

Dr. J. P. L. Kent (Dept. of Coins and Medals, 
British Museum) has accepted appointment as 
Assistant Editor of the Journal of Hellenic Studies. 

The ten members of Council who retire in 
rotation under Rule 1g are: Prof. f. M. T. 
Charlton, Prof. R. J. Hopper, Mr. G. 5. Kirk, 
Mr. R. Meiggs, Prof. H. W. Parke, Prof. J. B. 
Skemp, Mr, J..A. Spranger, Prof. H. T. Wade- 
Gery, Mr, A. G. Woodhead, Prof. R. E. 
Wycherley. 

In their place the Council have nominated the 


‘following for election: Prof, K. J. Dover, Dr. 


A. J. Gossage, Mr. G. T. Griffith, Mr. N. G. L. 
Hammond, Mr. G. T. W. Hooker, Mr. G, K. 
Jenkins, Mr. H. Lloyd-Jones, Mr. F. A. Sand- 
bach, Mrs. A. D. Ure, Prof. H. D. Westlake. 


The Joint Library. 


The following figures show the work of the 
Library during the last three years :-— 


1953-34: 1. =| PGAS-5o 
Books added ......... 450 406 4 Bo 
Books borrowed...... 4554 4.459 4,297 
Borrowers ........-.++ Hit bos big 
Slides borrowed...... 4,800 4,876 4,095 


Tt will be noted that while the number of 
borrowers has increased, the number of books 
borrowed has declined slightly. This may be 
accounted for by the confining to the Library of 
the books which now belong to the Institute of 
Olassical Studies. Every effort is being made to 
provide borrowable copies of books, where their 
confining is observed to cause hardship. The 
confined Loeb, Budé, and Oxford texts have 
already been duplicated. Further measures 
being taken with a view to meeting the needs of 
members outside London include the compiling 
of a List showing where there are borrowable 
copies in other Librarics of confined archaeo- 
logical books. Where no other copy is. readily 
available, microfilms or photostats will be mace 
for the use of members, 

The Institute of Classical Studies added 182 
books in the ‘ primary" category during the 
year, including a complete set of the Greck 
Gommentarics on Aristotle. 

The Joint Library now takes 200 periodicals, 
172 by exchange. These include, im addition 
to British and Commonwealth publications, 


periodicals from Austria (6), Belgium (7), 
Bulgaria (2), Gzecho-Slovakia (1), Denmark (2), 
France (21), Germany (29), Greece (8), Holland 
(3), Hungary (4), Italy (23), Norway (1), 
Poland (4), Portugal (1), Rumania (1), Spain 
(6), Sweden (2), Switzerland (1), USSR (a), 
Yuge-Slavia (2), N. Africa (2), Argentina (1), 
Egypt (2), Syria (9), Turkey (1), and the U.S.A 
(17) 

A Rodagraph MPE Microfilm Reader, which 
was bought by the Institute of Classical Studies, 
can now be made available for readers. 

Much time and thought is being devoted to 
the planning of the new Library in Gordon 
Square, which will accommodate 55,000 books. 
Meanwhile, since the Library must remain in its 
present quarters for about two years, its chief 
problem in the immediate future is how to offer 
the greatest possible facilities to members with- 
oul any major expenditure or reorganisation, 
The new stecl shelves in the Seminar Room will 
hald about 3,000 books, and will make it posible 
to find shelf space for the new books coming into 
the Library during this intertm period, 

The Councils of the Hellenic and Roman 
Societies wish to thank Mr. R. Schwarz for the 
gift of thirty-eizht colour slides of Greece, which 
have been added to the Societies’ Collection. 
A new set of slides by Mr. P. E. Corbett, * Greek 
Gods and Heroes *, has also been added. 

The Councils of the Hellenic and Roman 
Societies wish to express their thanks for gifts of 
books from the following: Prof. E. Akurgal, 
Lt.-Col. P. B.S. Andrews, Dr. A. Balil Danna, 
Mr. R. D. Barnett, Dr, E. Bielefeld, Mr. R. 
Browning, Mr, A. R. Burn, Mr. T. Burton 
Brown, Dr. A. W. Byvanck, Prof. G. Calogero, 
Rev, C. Creed, Mr, A, Deman, Dr. E, Dygeve, 
Dr. V. L. Ehrenberg, Mr. R, A. H. Farrar, 
Prof. L. Ferrero, Mr. 5.5. Frere, Dr. D. Hamil- 
ton, Dr. J. Heller, Dr. E. Hulshoff Pol, Mr. D. K. 
Kanatsoulis, Dr, J. H. GC. Kern, Dr. G. Klaffen- 
bach, Prof. 5. P. Kyriakides, Prof. A. Lesky, 
Miss E. Loeffler, Prof. W. 5. Magzuinness, Dr, 
W. Peek, Mer. E. D. Phillips, Prof. L. Robert, 
Prof, GC. M. Rebertson, Mr. A. Rowe, Dr, D. 
Schlumberger, Prof. P. M. Schuhl, Messrs, 
B. A. Seaby Ltd., Mr. H. 5. Shield, Prof. ©, 
Skutsch, Lord Strabolgi, Miss M. V. Taylor, 
Prof. E. G. Turner, Dr: O. Veh, Mr. CG. C. 
Wermeule, Mr. J. B. Ward Perkins, Mr. G. 
Webster, Prof. T. B. L. Webster, the British 
School at Athens, the British School at Rome, 
Northampton Public Librarics. 
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